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INTRODUCTION. 


H 0 4 altes of mankind. appear 
greatly diverſified from the influence 

1 of particular circumſtances, human 
nature has been always the ſame. The hiſ- 


tory of all ages and countries uniformly con- 


firms the ſcriptural doQrine, that man is a 
depraved and fallen creature, and that ſome 
ſelfiſh temper, ambition, avarice, pride, re- 
venge, and the like, are, in effect, the main 
ſprings and motives of his conduct, unleſs ſo 
far, and in ſuch inſtances, as they are cor- 
rected and ſubdued by Divine Grace. 
Therefore, when St. Paul ſpeaks of the 
moſt dreadful degree of impiety that can be 
imagined, Enmity againſt God, he does not 
conſider it as the fault of the particula r time 
in which he lived, or impute it ſingly either 
to the idolatrous heathens, or the obſtinate 
Jews, but he affirms univerſally, that tbe carnal 


mind (ro ppwnue Tys MG.) the wiſdom, the 


moſt ſpiritual and diſcerning faculty of man, 
18 enmity againſt God. Men differ conſi- 
derably in capacity, rank, education and at- 


tainments, they jar in ſentiments and intereſts, 


1 mutually revile, * and deſtroy one 
| another ; 


Whether Greeks or Barbarians, wiſe or ign 


(n) 


another; but in this point they all agree 


rant, bond or free, the bent and diſpoſition of 


their minds, while unrenewed by grace, is black 
and implacable enmity againſt the bleſſed God. 
Jo thoſe who acknowledge the authority of 
Scripture, St. Paul's expreſs affertion ſhould be 


ſufficient proof of this point, if we could pro- 


duce no other; but, beſides the many other 


* 


But vrhen, from theſe premiſſes, the apoſtle 


paſſages in the book of God to the ſame effect, 


it may be demonſtrated by the moſt obvious 
proofs, experience and matter of fact. The 


Hiſtory of the Old Teſtament from the death 


of Abel, the nature and grounds of the oppoſi- 
tion which Jeſus and his apoſtles met with, and. 


the treatment of the moſt exemplary Chriſtians 
that have lived in ſucceeding ages, are indiſ- 


putable evidences of this offenſive truth; for 


| What can be ſtronger marks of enmity againſt | 


God, than to deſpiſe his word, to ſcorn his fa- 


vour, to oppoſe his will, to careſs his enemies, 


and to inſult and abuſe his ſervants, for no other 
offence than their attachment to his ſervice ! 


infers, So then they that are in the fleſh cannot 
pleaſe God, tho' the conſequence is evident, it 


may ſeem at firſt view unneceſſary; for can 
it be ſuppoſed that the carnal mind, which 


breathes a ſpirit of defiance and enmity againſt 


God, will have any deſire or thought of pleaſing 


him? Yet thus it is.— The carnal mind is not 


only deſperately wicked, but deeply deceitful ; 


it deceives others, and often it deceives itſelf. 
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The pu 
ſpiſed 
kural man receiveth not the things of God, they 


ä * | 
As the — 4 Egypt, tho' enemies to 


Moles, attempted to odunterfeit his miracles, 


and as Balaam could ſay, The Lord my God 
tho' he was wickedly engaged apainſt the Lord's 


| poop ple; ſ> it has been uſual with many who 


power of godlineſs, to 
the form of it, 
and while they are alienated from the life of 


ve hated and denied the 


God, thro' the ignorance that is in them, they 


affect to be thought his beſt ſervants, and make 
the moſt confident claims to his favour. 

re religion of Jeſus cannot but be de- 
and fejected by the carnal mind: the na- 


here, he does not apprehend | 


are beyond his ſp 


them, and therefore cannot approve them; hay, 


he is averſe and unwilling to meddle with them, 
and therefore it is impoſſible he ſhould under- 
ſtand them. But the fierceſt oppoſition ariſes 
from the complication of preſumption and hy- 
pocriſy we have ſpoken of; when men deſtitute 
of the ſpirit of God, from a vain conceit of their 
own wiſdom and goodneſs, arrogate to them- 
ſelyes an authoritative deciſion in religious con- 
cerns, and would reduce the judgment and 
practice of others to theit own corrupt ſtandard. 
Such was eminently the character of the 
Scribes and Phariſees, who, with unwearied 
malice, perſecuted out Lord to the death of the 


_ croſs; and he forewarhed his diſciples to expect 


the like treatment; he ſent them forth as lambs 


in the midſt of wolves, and affuret them that 
their attachment to him would draw on them 


az . the 


| (vii 
the hatred of mankind, ſo far as even to de- 
prive them of the rights of civil ſociety, and the 
pleaſures of relative life. A man's foes ſhall be 
thoſe. of his own houſhold ; his parents | ſhall 
forget their affection, his children their duty, 
his ſervants their reverence, even the wife of 
his boſom ſhall deſpiſe him, when he boldly 
profeſſes the goſpel; | nay, the moſt amiable 
qualities, joined to the moſt endearing connec- 
tions, are not ſufficient wholly to ſuppreſs the 
enmity. which fills the hearts of the unregene- 
rate, againſt thoſe: in whom they diſcern the 
image of Chriſt: and that this enmity would 
ſometimes aſſume a religious form, and under 
that appearance, proceed to the greateſt extre- 
mities, he informed them in another place, 
The time cometh, that whoſoever killeth you, 
will think that he doth God ſervice. | 
If a faith and practice agreeable to the New 
Teſtament were not always attended with. a 
meaſure of this oppoſition, we ſhould want one 
conſiderable evidence that the goſpel is true, 
and infidels would be poſſeſſed of one ſolid ob- 
jection againſt it, namely, That qur Lord was 
miſtaken, when he predicted the reception his 
doctrine would meet with. But the ſcriptures 
cannot be broken : the word of Chriſt is fulfil- 
led and fulfilling every day, and eſpecially in 
this particular. Many perhaps will be ready 
to object here, and to maintain that, in our 
nation, and at this preſent time, the charge i is 
invidious and falſe, It will be pleaded, that 
when * lad, to ſtruggle with Jars 
1" 


1 


5 


and Pagans, it could not but be oppoſed; but 
that with us, under the guard of a national 
eſtabliſhment, an oppoſition to Chriſtianity 


| (unleſs by the feeble efforts of Deiſts and Li- 


bertines) is impracticable and inconfiſtent by 
the very terms; and that, if the deluſions of a 
few viſionary Enthuſiaſts are treated with that 
contempt and indignation which they juſtly de- 
ſerve, this ſhould not be ſtiled an oppoſition to 
Chriſtianity, but rather a warrantable concern 


for its vindication, eſpecially as no coercive 
methods are uſed ; for tho' ſome attempts have 


been made to reſtrain the leaders from poiſon- 


ing the minds of the people, yet no perſon is 
Injured, either in life or property, on account 
of his opihions, how extravagant ſoever. 


To this extenuation it may be replied, 

1. I do not aſſert, that perſecution and re- 
proach muſt neceſſarily attend the name of a 
Chriſtian, or that it is not poſſible to make a 
high profeſſion of religion under that name, 


and at the ſame time preſerve or acquire a large 


ſhare of the honours, riches and friendſhip of 
the world; but I maintain with the apoſtle, 
All that will live godly in Chriſt Jeſus ſhall 
ſuffer perſecution. The diſtinction he makes 
in theſe words is obſervable, So much godli- 


| neſs as may be profeſſed without a peculiar 


relation to Jeſus, the world will bear, ſobriety 
and benevolence they will applaud, even 


prayers, faſtings, and other external acts may 


be commended ; but to live godly in Chriſt 
Jeſus—ſo as to profeſs our whole dependance 
To. upon 


1 "1 5 
upon his free ſalvation, to ſeek all our ſtrength 
from his grace, to do all expreſsly for his ſake, 
and then to renounce all truſt or canfidence in 
what we have done, and to make mention of 
his righteouſneſs only this the world cannot 
eg this will ſurely provoke the contempt 
or hatred of all who have not the ſame ſpirit, 
whether accounted Chriſtians or Infidels, Pa- 
piſts or Proteſtants, That nothing leſs than 
what 1 have mentioned, can be — import of 
living godly in -Chriſt Jeſus, I ſhall in due 
time prove by a cloud of witneſſes. 

2. I acknowledge, with thankfulneſs to 
God, and to thoſe whom he has placed in juſt 
authority aver us, that the interpoſition of 
ſtripes, impriſonment, tortures and death, in 

matters pertaining to conſcience, has no langer 
Pre! in our happy land. 8 


facet ¶ ſemper que jaceat I) 
Divini hen Zeli et Peftis. 


The ſpirit of perſecution is repreſſed by the 
wiſdom of our laws and the clemency of our 
princes, but we have no ground to believe it is 
extinct, or rather, we have ſufficient evidence 
of the contrary, Not to mention ſome recent 
inſtances, in which power. has been ſtrained 
to its full extent, it is notorious that ſcorn, 
invective and calumny (which can act unre- 
ſtrained by human laws) are employed for the 
ſame ends and purpoſes, which, in other 
countries, are more ſpeedily effected by ana- 
chemas and ſanguinary edicts. 7 1 
| 3- The 


| MET ( mM 5 
3. The oppoſition I am ſpeaking of is not 
primarily between men and men, ſimply con- 
ſidered, but between the ſpirit of the world 


and the ſpirit that is of God, and therefore the 
manifeſtation of each will be in mutual pro- 
portion. The Lord Jeſus himſelf ſuſtained 


the fierceſt contradiction of ſinners, becauſe 
his character was ſuperlatively excellent: his 
apoſtles, tho far inferior to their Lord, ex- 


preſſed ſo much of his temper and conduct. 


that they were counted worthy to ſuffer ſhame 


in the next degree to him: As he was, fo were 


they in the world. St. Paul, who laboured 
more abundantly than his brethren, experienced 
a larger ſhare of diſhonour and ill-treatment. 
Tho' educated at the feet of Gamaliel, and no 
ſtranger to Grecian literature, when he ſhewed 
himſelf determined to know nothing but Jeſus, 


and to glory only in his croſs, he was accounted, 


by Jew and Gentile, as the filth and off-ſcouring 
of all things: and thus it will hold univerſally. 
If therefore any, who ſincerely eſpouſe the 
goſpel, meet with little diſturbance or cenſure, 
it is not becauſe the carnal mind is better re- 


conciled to the truth than formerly in the 


apoſtles days, but becauſe our zeal, faith and 
activity are ſo much inferior to theirs, and our 
conduct more conformable to the prevailing 


| taſte around us. | 


4. I confeſs that (as our Saviour has taught 


us to expect by the parable of the tares) revi- 
vals of religion have been generally attended 
with ſome incidental offences, and counterfeited 


a4 by. 


X11 ) 


by many falſe appearances. It has been ſo in 
times paſt, it is ſo at preſent, and we are far 
from juſtifying every thing, and in every de- 
gree, that the world is ready to condemn. 
However, we cannot but complain of a want 
of candour and ingenuouſneſs in this reſpect 
alſo. Many who bring loud charges againſt 
what is irregular and blameable, are evidently 
glad of the opportunity to prejudice and alarm 
weak minds; they do not confine their reproof 
to what is erroneous and unſcriptural, but en- 
deavour, by ambiguous expreſſions, invidious 
names, and indiſcriminate cenſures, to obſcure 
the ſtate of the queſtion, and to brand error 
and truth with the ſame mark of infamy; they 
either cannot, or will not, diſtinguiſh between 
evangelical principles and the abuſe of them, 
and when the diſtinction has been pointed out 
to them again and again, they refuſe attention, 
and repeat the ſame ſtale miſrepreſentations 
which they know have been often refuted; 
they will not allow a grain for infirmity or 5 
advertence in thoſe whom they oppoſe, while 
they demand the largeſt conceſſions for them- 
ſelves and their adherents; they expect ſtrict 
demonſtrations from others, while, in their 
own cauſe, they are not aſhamed to produce 
flanders for proofs, and jeſts for arguments : 
thus they triumph without a victory, and de- 
cide, ex cathedra, without ſo much as entering 
upon the merits of the cauſe. Theſe methods, 
however ſucceſsful, are not new inventions : 
by ſuch arts and arms as theſe, Chriſtianity was 


oppoſed 
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oppoſed from its firſt appearance; - 1n this way 


Lucian, Celſus and Julian employed their ta- 


lents, and made themſelves famous to future 


times. 


I judge it therefore a ſeaſonable undertaking, 
to attempt the apology of Evangelical Chriſtia- 
nity, and to obviate the ſophiſtry and calum- 
nies which have been publiſhed againſt it ; and 
this I hope to do, without engaging in any 
controverſy, by a plain enumeration of facts. 
I propoſe to give a brief delineation of Eccle- 


fiaſtical Hiſtory from our Saviour's time, and, 


that the reader may know what to expect, [ 
ſhall here ſubjoin the principal pete I have in 
view. 

I ſhall conſider the genius and charserifide 
marks of the goſpel] which Jeſus taught, and 
ſhew that, ſo long as this goſpel was main- 
tained in its purity, it neither admitted or 
found a neutrality, but that all who were not 
partakers of its benefits, were exceedingly en- 
raged againſt it. I ſhall make it appear, that 
the ſame objections which have attended any 
reformations in later ages, were equally ſtrong 
againſt Chriſtianity, as taught by Chriſt and 
his firſt diſciples ; and that the offences and 
regularities which have been known to attend 
a revival of evangelical doctrine, in our time, 
were prevalent, to a conſiderable degree, un- 
der the preaching and inſpection of the apoſtles, 

2. When I come to the lives and conduct 
of thoſe called the Fathers, whoſe names are 


held in ignorant admiration by thouſands, I 


3 TT. | (hall 


1 xiy U 

ſhall prove, on the ane hand, That the doc- 
ti nes for which the Fathers were truly com- 
mendable, and by which many were enabled 
to ſeal their profeſſion with their blood, were 
the fame which are now branded with the 
epithets of Abſurd and Enthufiaſtic ; and on 
' the other hand, that the Fathers, however ve- 
nerable, were men like ourſelves, ſubject to 
miſtakes and infirmities, and began very ſoon 
to depart from the purity and fiwplicity of the 
mom 

The progreſs of our hiſtory will manifeſt 
that the acceſhon of wealth and power to the 
Chriſtian profeſſion proved greatly detrimental 
to the faith, diſcipline and manners of the 
churches, fo that, after the Emperors publicly 
eſpouſed the cauſe of Chriſt, the power and 
beauty of the goſpel was gradually eclipſed. 
Yet, in the moſt degenerate times, God had a 
ſpiritual people, who, tho' partaking in ſome 
degree of the general declenfion, retained ſo 
much of the primitive truth and practice as to 
incur the hatred and perſecution of (what is 
called) the Chriſtian world. 

4. 1 ſhall treat of the means and inftru- 
ments by which the Lord ſupported and re- 
vived his declining cauſe during ſeveral centu- 
ries. 1. In the valleys of Piedmont, Provence, 
. &c. by Berengarius, Waldo, and others. 2. In 
England, by Wickliff and his followers. 3. In 
Bohemia, by John Huſs, and Jerom of — 
4. In Germany, by Luther. Here I ſhall take 
pceafion to „ 1. That theſe ſucceſſive 

reformations 


( 
reformations were all projected and executed, 
ſo far as God was pleaſed to give ſucceſs, upon 
Z the ſame principles which are now ſo indu- 
ſtriouſly exploded, by many who would be 
thought champions of the Proteſtant faith, 
2. That Luther's reformation, the moſt ex- 
tenſive and ſucceſsful, and of which we have 
the beſt accounts, was ſoon followed by errors, 
hereſies, and a numerous train of abominations 
(as had been the caſe with primitive Chriſtia- 
nity) which the Romaniſts, in imitation of 
their Pagan predeceſſors, joyfully laid to the 
charge of the doctrine which Luther preached, 
5. As it was not long before the reformed 
countries needed a ſecond reformation, I ſhall 
give ſome account of the endeavours of man 
good men in Germany and other places in this 
view, their principles, ſucceſs, and the treat- 
3 ment they met with from thoſe who ought ta 
* have ſupported them; and then J ſhall briefly 
take notice of the ſimilar occurrences in our 
4 own country, from the end of Queen Mary's 
reeign to the preſent time, together with what 
1 has been moſt remarkable in the hiſtory of the 
1 goſpel in our American ſettlements. 
6. I ſhall occaſionally conſider the character 
and conduct of thoſe perſons whom God has 
honoured with eminent uſefulneſs, in the dif- 
ferent periods of his church, point out the de- 
fects in their plan, and the miſtakes which, 
* thro' infirmity, in ſome degree blemiſhed their 
undertakings, 


Y ; F. Finally, 


* 


(wi) 


Finally, to make it evident that the ſpi- 
ritdal worſhippers of God have always been a 
ſect every where ſpoken againſt, I ſhall enu- 
merate fome of the reproachful names that 
have been ſucceſſively fixed on them, as the 
mark of general contempt and abhorrence, 
fach as Patarienes, Lotlards, Hugenots, Goſ- 
pellers, Puritans, Pietiſts, &c. 

Theſe particulars will be illuſtrated in the 
courfe of our hiſtory, not exactly in the order 


here laid down, but as the ſeries of the narra- 


tion ſhall require or ſuggeſt. I ſhall not con- 
fine myſelf to a nice uniformity of method, or 
a dry detail of facts, but ſhall endeavour to il- 
luſtrate and apply the feveral incidents to the 
uſe and edification of common readers, and 

with a view to my primary deſign, which is 
(as 1 have already ſaid) to vindicate the doc- 
trines of the Reformation, or, in other words, 
the main doctrines taught in the articles and 
homilies of the Church of England, from thoſe 
unjuſt and diſingenuous invectives which are 
every day caſt upon them, by not a few who 


owe all their diſtinction and authority to their 
having folemnly engaged to defend them. 


Whoever conſiders the intricacy and variety 


of Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory, and that the beſt col- 


lections of that ſort have ſwelled to a number 
of folios, will not expect to find every thing 
that might have deſerved a place. . The life of 


a man would hardly ſuffice to furniſh a work 


of (ills ſort in its juſt extent. 


E +> | 
I muſt content myſelf with ſelecting a com- 
petent number of the moſt authentic and inte- 


reſting topics, from the voluminous, materials 
already publiſhed, but which, either from the 


ſize or ſcarceneſs of the books, or the lan- 
guages in which they are written, are little 


more known to the generality of readers, than 
if they had never appeared in print. - 


| HR SEES 
I ſhall avoid, as far as poſſible, interfering 
in the controverſies on church government, 
reſerving, to myſelf, and willingly .. leaving to 


others, the rights of. private judgment, the 


juſt privilege of Chriſtians, Proteſtants, and 


It muſt be confeſſed that the bulk of Eccle- 


ſiaſtical Hiſtory, as it is generally underſtood, 


is little more than a hiſtory of what the paſ- 
fions, prejudices and intereſted views of men 


have prompted them to perpetrate, under the 


pretext and ſanction of religion. Enough has 
been wrote in this way; Curioſity, nay Malice 
itſelf, need deſire no more. I propoſe to open 
a more pleaſing proſpect, to point out, by a 
long ſucceſſion of witneſſes, the native ten- 
dency and proper influence of the religion of 


Jeſus; to produce the concurring ſuffrage of 


different ages, people and languages, in favour 
of what the wiſdom of the world rejects and 
reviles; to bring unanſwerable proofs that the 
doctrine of grace is a doctrine according to 
godlineſs, that the conſtraining love of Chriſt 
is the moſt powerful motive to obedience, that 


it is the property of true faith to overcome the 


world, 


+ an) 
world, and that the true church and people of 
Chriſt have endured his croſs in every age; 
the enemy has thruſt fore at them that they 
might fall, but the Lord has been their refuge 
and ſupport ; they are placed upon a rock that 
cannot be ſhaken, they are kept [ppovpourerar] 
guarded and garriſoned by the power of 
God, and therefore the gates of Hell have not, 
cannot, ſhall not, prevail againſt them, 


Per damna, per rades, ab ipſo 
Ducit opes animumque ferro. * 


PRE FACE. 


PREFACE. 
Review of Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory, upon 


A the plan propoſed in the Introduction, 
s a ſubject of ſo much extent and dif- 


ficulty, that, if I had not entered upon it before 
my admiſſion into the miniſtry, I believe I 
ſhould not have attempted it afterwards ; for 
I ſoon found that the ſtated care of a large 
pariſh, and a due attention to the occafional 
occurrences of every day, would leave me but 
little leiſure for the proſecution of my deſign. 
Upon theſe accounts it was wholly intermitted 
for ſeveral years; and my progreſs, ſince I have 
' reſumed it, has been ſo flow, and my inter- 
ruptions ſo many, that I had almoſt determined 
to content myſelf with publiſhing, in a ſingle 
volume, a Review of the Firſt Century. 
However, a deſire of compleating the work 
has prevailed, and I ſend this abroad with the 
title of a firſt volume, becauſe I hope it will be 
followed by more, if the great God, who has 
the ſovereign diſpoſal of his creatures, ſhall be 

pleaſed to afford me a competent meaſure of 
health and ability for the ſervice; but if he 
ſhould: ſee fit to appoint otherwiſe, I hope 


; what I now offer to the public (tho' but a part 
of” 


I 


E 
of my andes plan) may ſuffice to ſhew how 


little juſt ground there is for the infinuations 
and. invectives which have been ſo plentifully 


thrown out againſt the preachers and profeſſors 


of thoſe doctrines which were once eſteemed 
the life 'and glory of the. proteſtant name, 
I cannot expect that all my readers will be 
pleaſed with the application I have made of 
New Teſtament facts to the ſtate of religion 


in our own times; but as I am not conſcious 
that I have written a ſingle line with a view to 
provoke or enflame, I have only to entreat a 
candid peruſal, and to commit the iſſue to 
Him whom I deſire to ſerve with my ſpirit in 


the Goſpel of his Son. I have long thought 


an attempt of this kind would be ſeaſonable; I 


pray that it may be uſeful. If it ſhould in 
any meaſure contribute to remove or ſoften 
the prejudices by which great numbers are 

re vented from attending to the One Thing 
needful, and induced to ſpeak evil of that 


vhich they know not, I ſhall account my time 


well employed. I hope I have been influenced 


by no motives but the love of truth, and a de- 


fire to promote the welfare of immortal ſouls, 
and therefore have expreſſed my ſentiments 
with plainneſs and freedom, as I think it be- 


| hoves every one to do, when treating on ſub- 


jects in which the truths of God and the ſouls 


of men are immediately concerned. 


. 
November 1769. JOHN NEWTO N. 
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BOOK I. 
0 F the firſt Period of Clriftianiy. 


CnAr. 1. The general State of the 
_ Heathens and Jews, at the Time 
of our Lord's Incarnation. 2. The 
Character and Genius of the Goſpel, 
as 19.49 and exemplified by Him- 
ſelf. 3. The true Grounds of the 
OpoRtian he met with, and the 
Offences and Objections urged by 
his Enemies to 2 dice the People 
againſt him. The State of his 
Church and Diſciples, previous to 
the Day of Pentecoſt, after his Af 
cenſion. 
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C H AP. I. 


The Wiſdom and Goodneſ, of God conſpicuous in 


the Period aſſigned for Chriſt's Appearance. 


Illuſtrated by a ſummary View of the State 


of Mankind, ek, aud at, the Time of his 
Binz. 


HEN the firſt man had fallen from 
the happineſs and perfection of his 
creation, had rendered himſelf corrupt and 
| miſerable, and was only capable of tranſmit- 
ting depravity and miſery to his poſterity ; the 
goodneſs of God immediately revealed a re- 
medy, adequate to his diſtreſſed fituation, 


The Lord Jeſus was promiſed under the 
character of the ſeed of the woman, as the 


great deliverer who ſhould repair the breach 


of ſin, and retrieve the ruin of human nature. 
From that hour, he became the object of 


faith, and the author of ſalvation, to every ſoul 
that aſpired to .communion with God, and 
earneſtly ſought deliverance from guilt and 


wrath. This diſcovery of a Saviour was, in 


the firſt ages, veiled under types and ſhadows ; 


and, like the advancing day, became brighter 


ond * as the time of his manifeſtation 


. 


* 
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drew near : But it was always ſufficient to 
ſuſtain the hopes, and to purify the hearts of 
the true worſhippers of God. That the pa- 
triarchs and prophets of old were in this ſenſe 
Chriſtians, that.is to ſay, that their joy and 
truſt centered in the promiſed Meſſiah, and 
that the faith, whereby they overcame the 
world, was the ſame faith in the ſame Lord 
with ours; is unanſwerably proved by St. Paul. 
in ſeveral paſſages* : Particularly in Heb. 11. 
where he at large inſiſts on the characters of 
Abel, Enoch, Noah, Abraham and Mayen to 
illuſtrate this very point. 
At length, in the fulneſs of time (as the 
apoſtle ſpeaks), the time marked out by the 
ancient -prophecies, the time to which all the 
previous diſpenſations of divine providence 
had an expreſs reference and ſubordination, 
and which was peculiarly ſuited to place the 
manifold wiſdom of God and the truths of 
divine revelation in the cleareſt light; the 
long- expected Meſſiah appeared, as the ſurety 
and ſaviour of ſinners, to accompliſh the great 
great work of redemption. For theſe pur- 
poſes, he was born of a virgin, of the family 
of David, at the town of Bethlehem, as the 
Prophets had foretold. This great event took 
place in the 27th year of the reign of Auguſtus 
Cæſar (computing from the battle of Actium); 
and, according to the moſt received au- 
thorities, almoſt 1920 years from the cal- 
= 3% +. 0} | ling 
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ling of Abraham, and about 4000 from the 


Creation. | 


The pride and vanity of man, which prompt 


him to cavil with his maker, and to diſpute 


when he ought to obey; have often objected 
to the expedience and propriety of this ap- 
pointment. It has been aſked, If Chriſt's 


appearance was ſo abſolutely neceffary, why 
was it ſo long deferred? Or if mankind could do 


without him for ſo many thouſand years, why 


not longer or for ever? In attempting a ſolu- : 
tion of this difficulty, ſome well-meaning 


perſons, from a too earneſt defire to render 
the counſels of God more acceptable to the 
narrow apprehenfions of unſanctified reaſon, 
have given. up the ground they ought to have 


maintained, and made ſuch conceffions, as (if 


extended to their juſt conſequence) would 
amount to all that the moſt hardened infidel can 
defire. The moſt direct and proper anſwer 
is ſuggeſted by St. Paul on a fimilar occafion?, 
Who art thou O man that replieſt againſt 


God? That the will and wiſdom of the 


Creator ſhould direct and limit the enquiries 


of his rational creatures, is a principle highly 


conſonant to right reaſon itſelf, And there 
© Rom. 9. 20. It is obſervable, in this paſſage, that the 
apoſtle foreſees and ſtates the great objection, which would 
de made to his doArine z but does not attempt to anſwer it 
any farther, than by referring all to the will of him, who 
formed the whole maſs and has a right to diſpoſe of it. 
Had ſucceeding writers and teachers imitated his example, 
declared the plain truth in plain words, and avoided vain 
and endleſs reaſonings, how many offences would have been 
prevented ! ET: 


"oh 
E 


651 
can hardly be a ſtronger proof of human 
depravity, than that this argument is ſo gene- 
rally eſteemed inconcluſive. But waving this, 


a ſufficient. anſwer may be made, from the 


premiſſes already advanced. _ . 

God was not a debtor to ſinful men. He 
might have left them all to periſh (as he left 
the finning angels), without the leaſt impeach- 
ment of his goodneſs. But his mercy inter; 
poſed, and he ſpared not his own Son, tha 
ſinners might be ſaved in a way conſiſtent 
with his perfections. But though, in compaſſion 
o us, he provided the means of ſalvation; we 


cannot wonder, that, in jaſtice to himſelf, he laid 


the plan in ſuch a manner as might moſt 
clearly illuſtrate the riches of his own grace, 
and moſt effectually humble and filence the 
pardoned offenders : To prevent their boaſting 
and truſting in themſelves, and to give them 
the moſt. affecting views of his unmerited 
goodneſss We may therefore humbly con- 
ceive one reaſon, why Chriſt was no ſooner 
manifeſted in the fleſh, to have been, That 
the nature, effects and inveteracy of fin might 
be more evidently known; and the inſuffi- 
ciency, of every other means of relief, demon- 
ſtrated, by the univerſal experience of many 
ages. | 1 | 
What is the hiſtory of mankind, but a dif- 
fuſive exemplification of the ſcripture doctrines, 
concerning the dreadful nature and effects of 
fin, and the deſperate wickedneſs of the heart 
of man] We are accuſtomed from our infancy 

B 3 to 


(6) 
to call evil good, and good evil. We acquire 
an early prejudice: in favour of heroes, con- 
querors, and philoſophers. But if we confider 
the facts recorded in the annals of antiquity, 
diveſted from the falſe glare and ſtudied or- 
naments with which the vanity of writers has 
diſguiſed them, they win afford but a dark 
and melancholy. review. The ſpirit of the 


firſt- born Cain appears to have influenced the 


Whole human race: The peace of nations, cities 
and families has: been continually diſturbed by 


the bitter effects of ambition, avarice, revenge, 
cruelty and luſt. The general knowledge of 
God was ſoon loſt out of the world; and, when 
Bis fear was ſet aſide, the reſtraints, dictated by 


the intereſts of civil ſociety, were always too 


weak to prevent the moſt horrid evils. In a 


word, the character of all ages and countries 
before the coming of Chriſt (a few excepted, 
where the light of revelation was afforded) is 
ſtrongly though briefly drawn by St. Paule. 
Fooliſh and infatuated to the higheſt degree, 
diſobedient to the plaineſt dictates of nature, 
reaſon and conſcience, Enflaved to divers 


diſhonourable %s and pleaſures, living in ma- 


lice and envy, hateful and abominable in them- 


felves, and inceſſantly bating and cworrying one 


another. 
It 


e Titus 3. * f Enſlaved. So the original term may 
be emphatically rendered. At the controul of various 
and oppoſite paſſions, hurried about by them all in their 
turns, and incapable of reſiſting or refuluig ye motions 
of any. 


(7) 


It would be more eaſy, than pleaſant, to make 
out this charge by a long induction of parti- 
culars. And, without having recourſe to the 
molt ſavage and uncvltivated, the proof might 
be reſted on the character of the two moſt 
celebrated and civilized nations, and at the 
time of their greateſt refinement, the Greeks 
and the Romans. St. Paul has given us the 
reſult of their boaſted improvements 5 in arts 
and ſciences, in war and commerce, in philoſo- 
phy and literature: And he ſays no more, than 
is abundantly confirmed by their own poets 


and hiſtorians, Notwithſtanding the marks 


and fruits of fine taſte and exalted genius, which 


were found amongſt them; they were habi- 


tually abandoned to the groſſeſt vices. De- 
voted to the moſt ſtupid idolatry, they wor- 
ſhipped the works of their own hands; nay, 


_ erected altars to their follies and paſſions. 


Their moral characters were anſwerable to 
their principles. Without natural affection, 


they frequently expoſed their helpleſs infants 


to periſh. They burned with /u/?s, not to 
be named without horror; and this not the 
meaner ſort only, or in ſecret, but ſome of 


their fineſt ſpirits and moſt g writers? 


were ſunk ſo low, as to glory in their ſhame, 


and openly avow themſelves the diſgrace of 


humanity, In their public concerns (notwith- 


ſtanding their ſpecious pretences), they were 


B 4 „„ 


* Rom. 1. from v. 21. to the end. An affecting com- 
ment on this paſſage might be collected from Horace, Ju- 
venal, Salluſt and Suetonius. See Virgil. Eclog. 2. 


(8) 
covenant breakers, implacable, unmerciful and 
un uſt. | Guilty of the ſevereſt oppreſſion, 


while they boaſted highly of equity and mo- 


deration i; as was particularly manifeſted on 
the deſtruction of Carthage and Corinth: Two 


memorable inſtances of the ſpirit of a govern- 


ment, ſo undeſervedly admired in after times. 


And as the Roman power, ſo the Grecian elo- 


quence, was perverted to the worſt purpoſes: 


To palliate crimes, to conſecrate folly, and to 


recommend falſhood under the guiſe and ſem- 
blance of truth. _ : * 
Such was the character of the people, reputed 
the wiſeſt and the beſt of the heathens; and par- 
ticularly ſo at the birth of Chriſt, when the 
Roman empire was at the ſummit of authority 
and ſplendor. A long experience had ſhewn the 
general depravity to be not only inveterate, 


- For incurable. For, during ſeveral preceding 


ages, a reformation had been deſired and at- 
tempted. The principal leaders in this com- 
mendable deſign, were called philoſophers; and 
many of their writings are ſtill extant. It muſt 
be acknowledged, that ſome of them had a 
faint view of ſeveral important truths; But, as 
O | as A 

i See Acts 27. 42. The ſoldiers would have killed all 


the priſoners, right or wrong, rather than one of them 
ſhould have a poſſibility of eſcaping: And in this, without 


doubt, they conſulted their own ſafety, and the ſpirit of 


their laws. Why, then, were the Romans ſo much ad- 


' mired ? Could there be a greater proof of cruelty and in- 


Juſtice found amongſt the moſt barbarous nations, than to 


leave priſoners, who might poſſibly be innocent, expoſed ta 


the wanton caprice of their keepers ? 


(9) 
they neither knew the cauſe and extent of the 
diſorder, nor the only effectual remedy ; they 
met with little ſucceſs. Their ſchemes were 
various, inconſiſtent .and even oppoſite ; and 
each party more fucceſsful in oppoling the 
fallacy of other ſeas, than in maintaining their 


own. Thoſe who came neareſt the truth, and 


were in earneſt to prompte it, were very few. 
Even theſe were ignorant of ſome things ab- 
ſolutely neceſſary to the attainment of the de- 
| fired end. The beſt of them were reſtrained 


by the fear of men, and a regard to eſtabliſhed 


cuſtoms. What they could and did propound, 
they had no ſufficient authority, or influence, to 
impreſs upon the conſciences of men. And if, 
in a few inſtances, they ſeemed to ſucceed; the 
advantage was only imaginary: Where they 
revailed on any to relinquiſh intemperance, 
they made them full amends by gratifying their 
pride. The buſineſs paſſed from hand to hand, 
from ſect to ſect, but all to no purpoſe. After 
innumerable diſputations, and volumes, con- 
cerning the ſupreme good, the beauty of virtue, 
the fitneſs of things, and other high ſounding 
topics; they left matters as bad or worſe than 
they found them. They could not effectually 
inculcate their doctrine upon a ſingle village or 
family. Nay, they were but half perſuaded 
themſelves, and could not act up to their on 
N E, when they moſt needed their 
u „ | 


upport, | | 
* A ſtill 


** Witneſs the prevarication of Socrates, and the irr 
ſolution of Cicero, towards the cloſe of their lives. | 


(ire) 


A ſtill more affecting view of the dege- 


neracy of human nature, we have, in the hiſtory 


of the Iſraelites; whom God was pleaſed to 
ſet apart from the reſt of mankind, for ſeveral 
important purpoſes. He revealed himſelf to 
this people, when they were groaning under a 


heavy bondage in Egypt, from which they had 
neither ſpirit nor power to deliver — 


He freed them from their captivity, by a ſeries | 
of illuſtrious miracles. He led them through 
the ſea and the deſart. He honoured them 


with the ſymbols of his immediate preſence ; 


was a wall of fire round about them; and a 


glory in the midſt of them. He ſpoke to them 
with an audible voice, and fed them with 


manna from heaven. He put them in poſ- 
ſeſſion of a good land, and fought againſt all 


their enemies Might it not have been ex- 
pected, that a people, ſo highly favoured and 
honoured, ſhould have been obedient and 
thankful? Some of them were ſo. His grace 
always preſerved a ſpiritual people amongſt 
them, whoſe faith in the Meſſiah taught them 
the true meaning of the levitical law, and in- 
ſpired them with zeal and {incerity in the ſervice 
of God. But the bulk of the nation was always 
refractory and diſobedient. While in the 


wilderneſs, they murmurred againſt the Lord 


upon every new difficulty. Within a few 
days after the law had been delivered in flames 
and thunder from the top of Sinai, they formed 
a molten calf to worſhip, and would have 


made a captain who might lead them back 


into 
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into Egypt. They deſpiſed the good land, 
therefore their carcaſes! fell in the wilderneſs. 
Their poſterity retained the ſame ſpirit. They 
learned the ways of the heathen, whom the 
Lord caſt out before them. They adopted 
every idolatrous practice, they tranſgreſſed every 
divine command. During a long ſucceſſion of 
warnings, chaſtiſements and deliverances, they 
became worſe and worſe; ſo that, in Jeremiah's 
time, they equalled or exceeded the heathens 
around them, in ignorance and wickedneſs. 
They mocked the meſſengers of God, deſpiſed 
his words, and miſuſed his prophets; till his 
wrath aroſe againſt them and there was no 
remedy. At length their land was laid waſte, 
Jeruſalem burnt, the greater part of the people 
deſtroyed, and the remainder carried captives 
into Chaldea. + e SIGH COT 

Upontheir return from captivity, they ſeemed, 
for a little while, to retain a ſenſe of their duty, 
and of the judgments they had ſuff.red. But 
all was ſoon forgot. Their wickedneſs now 
put on a new form, and diſcovered the evil of 
the heart of, man in a new point of view. 

N ; They 

1 1 Cor. 10. 5. They were overthrown in the wilderneſs 
Karin They fell in heaps, like graſs before the 
ſcythe. And this, after all the great things they had ſeen 
and been partakers of. Of the many hundred thouſands, 
who were above 20 years old, when they were delivered from 
Egpyt; only two perſons were ſpared to enter the promiſed 
land. A ſtriking admonition to us, not to reſt in the par- 
ticipation of external privileges of any kind. For theſe 
people had ſeen the Lord's wonders at the red fea, had 


rejoiced in the deſtruction of the Egyptians, and been fed 
with manna from heaven, of | 
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They were no longer prone te idolatry. 
They avoided the molt diſtant appearance of 
it, with ſcrupulous exactneſs; and profeſſed the 


| higheſt attachment to God. They boaſted 


themſelves in his law ; and, from a preſumption 


that they were his peculiar people, they deſ- 


pifed and hated the reſt of mankind. It is not 
our preſent concern, cloſely to follow their 


hiſtory. - Let it ſuffice to ſay, that, by ſubſti- 


tuting a regard to the letter of the law, in the 
place of ſpiritual obedienee, and by preſuming 
to multiply their own inventions and tradi- 
tions , and to hold them no leſs binding than 


the poſitive commands of God; they, by de- 


grees, attained to a pitch of impiety unknown 
to former times: And which was ſo much the 


more offenſive. asd abominable, as it was co- 
vered with the maſk of religion, and accom- 


panied with a claim ta ſuperior ſanctity. 
Pride, hypocriſy and intereſt divided them 
into ſects; and the conteſts of each party, for 


ſuperiority, threw the ſtate into frequent com- 
motions. Their intrigues at length brought 


upon them the Roman power. The city was 
taken 


= See one inftance Matt. x5.5. The expreſſion is rather 


obſcure: But the ſenſe is, at you might exped? from me 
for your ſupport, I baue put out of my own power ; it 
2 to the ſervice of God and the temple, And 
teachers allowed this to be a legal exemption. Any man, 
who would pay handſomely to the prieſts and the temple, 
might treat his parents as he pleaſed, Thus they ſet aſide 


the expreſs command of God, by their own authority, and 


for their own advantage. The ſame diſpenſing, . com- 


muting, engrofling ſpirit has too often appeared in the 


chriſtian church, 


9 
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taken by Pompey ; and, though they afterwards 
tetained a ſhadow of liberty, their government 
was determined, from that time, by the will of 
the conquetors. At length, Herod, a foreigner, 
obtained it. In his reign, CHRIST was born. - 
Thus the ſtate of mankind, before the coming 
of Chriſt, proved, with the fulleſt evidence, the 
3 neceſſity of his interpoſition. And, in the mean 
*# time, the world had not been left utterly helpleſs 
1 and hopeleſs. His future advent had been 


x revealed from the beginning ; and, by faith in 
2 that "revelation, a remnant had ſubſiſted in 
3 every age, who had triumphed over the general 
1 evil, and maintained the cauſe of God and 


= truth, It was not neceſſary to the falvation of 
theſe, that he ſhould have been manifeſted 
I ſooner; for they beheld his day afar off, and 
= rejoiced in his name. With reſpect to orbers, 
4 deſtitute of divine faith, his incarnation would 
have had the ſame effect at any period, as it 
had on multitudes who actually ſaw him in 
the fleſh ; but, offended with the meanneſs of 
his circumſtances and the great honours he 
vindicated to himſelf, rejected him with 
„„ TOTES *. 
But farther. The late appearance of Chriſt in 
the world, gave room for the full accompliſh- 

ment of the prophecies concerning him, which 
had been repeated at different times with en- 
creaſing clearneſs and precifion : Inſomuch that 
the time, place and every circumſtance of his 
birth, life and death, had been diſtinctly fore- 
told. Thus the truth and authority of the old 
PO Wy ; teſtament 


( 26.) 
teſtament were confirmed ; and the: wiſdom, 
power and providence of God, over-ruling and 
directing the contingencies of human affairs 
to produce this grand event in its determinate | 
period, were diſplayed to the higheſt advantage. 
And as the ſtate of the moral world made his 
preſence. highly neceſſary; ſo God, in due time, 
diſpoſed the paltical nie of, mankind in fuck 
a manner, as to prepare the way for a: ſpeedy 
and general publication of the goſpel, through 
the world. Bf _ 
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in would be pleaſing, tp gonlider, how the 
riſe and. fall and change of empires were made 
ſucceſhyely ſubſervient to introduce the king- 
dom of Jeſus. But this would lead me beyond 
my preſent bounds. I can qnly juſt;,hint_ at 
two or three events, which had a more general! 
influence. The fir is, The rapid progreſs of 
Alexander: Whoſe extenſiy e conqueſts, divided = 
amongſt his ſucceſſors, laid the foundation of 
four powerful monarchies,, and opened an 
intercourſe between countries till then unknown 
tongue became familiar and common to many 
nations; and, ſoon after, the Hebrew ſcriptures 
were tranſlated into that language, and the 3 
| Prophecies. concerning the Meſſiah were, laid © 
open to the Gentiles, To this may be added 
the ſeveral diſperſions of the Jews; who, upon 
various occaſions, had been ſettled in almoſt 
every conſiderable city under the heathen go- 
vernments. By their traditions and prophecies, 
imperfectly underſtood, a general expectation. 
| had 
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(3s) 
had been raiſed, of ſome extraordinary deliverer, 
who would ſhortly appear. Laſtly, by the 


growth of the Roman empire, many nations 
and people, who were before acquainted by 
means of one common language, became more 
cloſely united under one dominion. Every 
province had a neceſſary connection with 
Rome, and Rome was the center and reſort 


of the greateſt part of the then habitable world. 
As to the Jews, many things concurred to 


animate their wiſhes and expectations. of the 
Meſtiah” s approach. The. prophecies were 
in their hands. Many of their wiſe men were 


appriſed, that the term of ſeventy weeks, ſpoken 


of by Daniel, was drawing to a period. The 
ſceptre ſeemed departing from Judah; they 
groaned under a foreign yoke, from bk "4 they 
vainly imagined, the Meſſiah would ſet them 


free, and give them, in their turn, a temporal 
dominion over the. nations of the earth Tho” 


this miſtake prompted them to reject Chriſt, 


when he preached a deliverance unſuitable to 


their worldly notions; yet, it made them ſoli- 
citous and. eager. for the appearance of the 
perſon, on whom their hopes were fixed. A few 


amongſt them, however, better inſtructed i in 


the true meaning of the prophecies, were ſe- 
cretly waiting, in the exerciſes of faith and 
Prayer, for the conſolation of Iſrael *. 


From this general view of the moral ang 


political ſtate of mankind, and the leading 


deligns of divine reveiation and providence, 
previous 


. 


(16) 

previous to the birth of Chtiſt; we may con- 
clude, that the time fixed on from before the 
foundation of the world for his actual exhi- 
bition amongſt men, was not an arbitrary, but 
a wiſe and gracious . appointment. A deter- 
mination admirably ſuited to place the moſt 
important truths in the' ſtrongeſt light. In 
this way the depravity, miſery and helpleſſneſs 
of man; the mercy of God, and the truth of 
the ſcriptures ; were unqueſtionably proved to 
all ſucceeding times. The neceſſity of a Sa- 
viour was felt and acknowledged; and the 
ſuitableneſs, all-ſufficiency and condeſcenſion 
of Jeſus, when he undertook and accompliſhed 
the great deſigns in which his love engaged 
him, were more ſtrongly illuſtrated by the 
preceding contraſt, He knew the whole hu- 
man race were finners, rebels, enemies againſt 
God : He knew the terms, the price of our 
redemption ; that he muſt obey, ſuffer, weep, 
and die. Yet he came. He emptied himſelf 
of his glory and honour, and took on him the 
form of a ſervant, to bring the glad tidings of 
falvation to men. In effect, the goſpel of 
_ Chriſt ſoon appeared to be the great defide- 
ratum ; and compleatly redreſſed the evils, 
which philoſophy had given up as deſperate, 
The genius and characteriſtic marks of this 
goſpel will be conſidered in the following 
chapter. ! R 
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7. Je Charafter and Genius of the Goſpel as 
faugbt aud exemplified by Chriſt. 


SUCCINCT hiſtory of the life of our 
Lord and Saviour is no part of our 
lan This the inſpired evangeliſts have per- 
formed with the higheſt advantage and au- 
thority; and their writings (through the mercy 


of God) are generally known and read in our 


own- tongue. It will be ſufficient for me to 
ſelect a few paſſages from them, to explain 
and confirm the ſeveral points I have pro- 
poſed to treat of in this book; as principles 
whereon to ground our obſervations on the 
ſpirit and conduct of after-times. | 

At preſent I propoſe to ſtate the true cha- 
racter and genius of his doctrine. This may 
ſeem a digreſſion from my main deſign. But 


as I ſhall often have occaſion to ſpeak of the 


goſpel, and the oppoſition it has met with, it 
will not be improper, in the firſt place, to ex- 
hibit a general idea of what we mean by the 


golpel; eſpecially as the profeſſed followers 


of Chriſt have been and ftill are not a little 


divided upon the point. 


We may deſcribe the goſpel to W divine 
revelation in the perſon of Jeſus Chrift, * 
vering the miſery fallen man by fin, and the 
means of his compleat recovery by the free grace 
of Goa, * faith, unto holineſs and bap- 

C pineſs. 


(8) 

pineſs. The explication and proof of theſe 
particulars from our Lord's expreſs declara- 
tions, and the tenor of his conduct, will ſuf- 
ficiently point out the. principal marks and 
characters of his goſpel, But before we enter 
upon this, two things may be premiſed. 

1. Though I confine myſelf to the writings 
of the evangeliſts in this diſquiſition, yet it 


ſhould be remembered that whilſt our Lord 


was viſibly converſant with men, he did not 
ordinarily diſcover the whole ſyſtem of his 
doctrine in expreſs terms. He ſpoke to the 


multitude for the moſt part in parablese, and 


was not forward to proclaim himſelf the 
Meſſiah upon every ? occaſion. And even in 
his more intimate diſcourſes with his diſciples, 


he taught them with a wiſe and gracious 


accommodation to their circumſtances and 
weakneſs%, The full explanation of many 


things, he referred to the time when having 


accompliſhed his wiſh, and returned victorious 


and triumphant into heaven, he ſhould ſend. 
-down according to his promiſe the holy ſpirit 


to enlighten and comfort his people. Then“ 
5 and 


G Matt. 13. IO, II, » Ch. 16. 20. 116. 


12, 25. Our Lord taught his diſciples gradually, their 


knowledge advanced as the light, or (according to his own nm 


beautiful ſimile) firſt the blade, then the ear; firſt green corn, 

then fully ripe. He conſidered their difficulties, he made 
* allowance. for their infirmities. It is to be wiſhed his 
example was followed by all who teach in his name. Some 


are ſo haſty, they expect to teach to others in one diſcourſe 
or interview, all that they have attained themſelves by the 


ſtudy and experienee of many years. Mark 9. 10. 
| John 2. 22. . 8 . N | 


to think myſelf capable of diſplaying it in its 


(19) 


and not before they. fully underſtood the 


meaning of all they had ſeen and heard, while 
he was with them. erg vs 
2. The doctrine of the goſpel is not like a 


mathematical problem, which © conveys pre- 


cifely the ſame degree of truth and certainty 
to every one that underſtands the terms. If 
ſo, all believers would be equally enlightened, 
who enjoy the common privilege of the-written 
word. But there is in fact an amazing variety 


in this reſpect. Where this doctrine is truly 
underſtood, though in the loweſt degree, it 


inſpires the ſoul with a ſupreme love to Jeſus, 
and a truſt in him for ſalvation. And thoſe 
who underſtand it beſt, bave not yet received 
all the evidence, comfort and influence from 


it, which it is capable of affording. The riches - 


of grace and wiſdom in this diſpenſation are 
unſearchable and immenſe, imparted in dif- 
ferent meaſures, and increaſed from time to 
time, according to the good pleaſure * of the 

ſpirit of God, who furniſhes his people with 
light and ſtrength proportioned to their exi- 
gencies, ſituation, and the ſervices or trials he 


calls them to; not without reſpec to the de- 


gree of their diligence, obedience and fim- 
plicity in waiting upon him. For theſe rea- 
ſons it is not to be expected that every one 
who ſerves God with his ſpirit in the goſpel 
of his ſon, ſhould have exactly the ſame views 
of this ſublime ſubject. Neither do I preſume 


2 full 


» Epbeſ. 3.8. 1 Cor. 12, 11, 


3 6 
full light and beauty. I deſire therefore to 
write with candour, and entreat a candid pe- 
ruſal, as conſcious of my infirmities, and the 
imperfections neceſſarily attending the human 
mind, in this preſent ſtate of things. Yet I am 
not afraid to expreſs my juſt confidence, that 
I ſhall advance no principle, as a part of the 
goſpel doctrine, which does not aſſuredly be- 
long to it. 

I now proceed to explain and confirm the 
definition I have given of the goſpel. 

1. It is a divine revelation, a diſcovery of 
truths which though of the higheſt moment 
could have been known no other way. That 
God will forgive fin, is beyond the power of 
unaſſiſted reaſon to prove. The prevailing 
cuſtom of ſacrifices is indeed founded upon 
ſuch a hope, but this practice was without 
doubt derived from revelation, for reaſon could 
not have ſuggeſted ſuch an expedient. And 
thoſe among the heathens, whether prieſts 
or philoſophers, who ſpoke of forgiveneſs of 
fin, knew but little what fin was. Revelation 
was needful to diſcover fin in its true nature 
and demerit ; and where this is known, the 
awakened and wounded conſcience is not 
eaſily perſuaded, that a juſt and holy God will 
pardon iniquity. So likewiſe the immortality 
of the ſoul, after all the fine things ſaid upon 
the ſubject, remained a problematical point 
among the heathen. Their beſt arguments, 
though concluſive to us, were not ſo to them- 
ſelves 


ter = 
ſelves. When they laid afide their books 
and returned to the common affairs of life, they 
forgot the force of their own demonſtrations. 
Bat the goſpel of Chrift is an expreſs, complete 
and infallible revelation; as he himſelf often 
aſſured his hearers*. 1 
And as the ſubject matter of the goſpel con- 
tained in the new teſtament is a revelation from 
God; ſo it is only by a divine revelation, that 
what is there read or heard can be truly 
underſtood. This is an offenſive aſſertion, but 
muſt not be omitted when the queſtion is con- 
> Ccerning the marks and characters of Chriſt's 
XZ doctrine. Thus when Peter made that noble 
1 confeſſion, * Thou art Chrift the ſon of the 
living God, our Lord anſwers, Bleſſed art thou 
Simon, for fleſh and blood hath not revealed 
this to thee, but my father which is in heaven, 
If Peter could read, and had the ſeriptures to 
| pres theſe were advantages derived from 
eſh and blood; from his birth, parents and 
teachers; advantages which the Ecribes and 
_ Phariſees, our Lord's moſt inveterate enemies, 
enjoyed in common with him. The difference 
lay in a revelation of the truth to his heart. 
As it is faid in another place, Thou ? haſt hid 
theſe things from the wiſe and prudent, and 
revealed them unto babes. 
Cicero frankly confeſſes this. Neſcio quomodo, dum 
lego, aſſentior; cum poſui librum, et mecum ipſe de im- 
mortalitate animorum cæpi cogitare, aſſentio omnis illa 


clabitur. Tuſc. Queſt. Lib. I. WP Sour 16. 8. 26. 
Matt. 16. 16, 17. Y That babes ſhould be admitted 
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2. It is a revelation in the perſon of Jeſus 


_ Chriſt. As a revelation it ſtands diſtinguiſhed 
from all falſe religions, and as revealed in the 


perſon of Jeſus, it is diſtinguiſhed from all 


former diſpenſations of the true God, who in 


time paſt had ſpoken by the prophets, but was 


pleaſed in thoſe laſt days to ſpeak unto us by 


his ſon. The law was given by Moſes, both 


to enforce the neceſlity of an univerſal finleſs 
obedience, , and to point out the efficacy of a 
better mediator ; but grace and truth, Grace 
anſwerable to the ſinners guilt and miſery, and 
the truth and full accompliſhment of all its 
typical ſervices came by Jeſus Chriſt. All the 
grand peculiarities of the goſpel center in this 
point the conſtitution of the perſon of Chriſt*, 


In the knowledge of him ſtandeth our eternal 


life. And though our Lord on ſome occaſions 
refuſed to anſwer the captious queſtions of his 
enemies, and expreſſed himſelf ſo as to leave 
his hearers in ſuſpence : Yet at other times he 
clearly afſerted his own juſt rights and honours, 
and propoſed himſelf as the ſupreme obje& of 


love, truſt and worſhip, the fountain of grace 


and power, the reſurrection, life and happineſs 
of al believers. 


That he vindicated to himſelf thoſe cha- 


racters and prerogatives which incommunicably 


belong 


to this knowledge, and expreſs A certainty, where the wiſe 


are all perplexity and darkneſs, is extremely mortifying to 


human pride. But are not theſe the words of Chriſt ? 
Haw arrogant, how dangerous muſt it be, to be diſpleaſed 
with that diſpenſation at which he rejoiced ! 5 Col. 3; 


3 9- John 17. 3- 
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belong to God, is evident from the texts re- 
ferred to. He * was a judge of the thoughts 
and intents of the heart. He forgave fins. 
b He adopted the ſtyle of ſupreme majeſty. 
His wonderful works were proof of an al- 
mighty power. He reſtored fight, health 
and life with a word, * he controuled the ele- 
ments, and ſhewed bimſelf Lord of quick 
and dead; angels and devils, and both his 
enemies and his friends underſtood his claim. 
The Jews attempted to ſtone him f for making 
himſelf equal to God, and he received from 
Thomas the moſt expreſs and ſolemn aſcription 
of deity that can be offered from a creature 
to his Creator b. 
Yet all this glory was veiled. The word 
was made fleſh, he aſſumed the human nature, 
and ſhared in all its infirmities, fin excepted. 
He was born of a woman, he paſſed through 
the ſtates of infancy, childhood and youth, 
and gradually increaſed in wiſdom and ſta- 
ture". He was often, yea, always afflicted. 
C4 He 


Aan John 8, 38. John 14. 
He that hath ſeen me hath ſeen my father. Which of 
all the creatures of God dare uſe theſe words! God in 
the ſtrict ſenſe is inviſible and inacceſſible, but he com- 
municates with his creatures through Chriſt his ſon, without 
whom he cannot be ſeen or known at all. We cannot 
enjoy any ſpiritual, clear and comfortable views of God, 
unleſs our thoughts fix upon the man Chriſt. Jeſus, he js 
the door and the veil to the holy of holies, _ there 1s 
no coming to the father by any other way. © Matt. 8. 
3, 9» 30. John 4. 53. 4 Matt. 14. 25. Mark 4. 39. 
John 11. 25, 44. Luke 4. 34. Matt. 4, II. 26. 53. 
John 5. 18. 10, 33. ® John 20. 28. 1 Luke 2. 52. 


(24) 53 
He endured ' TW" thirſt and weatineſs, 
hed, he wept, he groaned, he Bled, 
he ae but amici all, he was ſpotleſs an 
undefiled, He! repelled the temptations of 
Satan, he appealed. to. his moſt watchful! ene- 
mies for his integrity, he rendered uniyerſal 
unceaſing obedience to the will of God, and 
compleatly fulfilled the Whole law. In him 
the perfection of wiſdom and goodneſs ſhined 
forth. He burned with love to God, with 
compaſſion to men, a compaſſion which he 
freely extended to the moſt neceſſitous and 
the moſt unworthy. He returned good for 
evil, wept ® for his enemies, prayed for his 
murderers. Such was his character, a divine 
erſon in the human nature, * God manifeſt 
in the fleſh. And from this union, all be did, 
and all he ſaid, derived a dignity, authority 
and efficacy which rendered him every way 
worthy to be the Teacher, Exemplar, Lord 
and Saviour of mankind. 

3. In the perſon and ſufferings of Chriſt 
there is at once a diſcovery of the miſery of 
fallen man, and the means of his complete 
recovery. Jt has already been obſerved that 
the full explication of theſe truths was de- 
ferred 'till after his reſurrection; and the ſub- 
ſequent writings of his apoſtles are uſeful to 
give us a compleat view of the cauſe, deſign 


and 

i Mark TI. 15 TOP 6. 7. * Mark 5. 34. John 
X 35- 38. Luke 22. 44. 1 Matt. 4. I. 12. John 
16. 14, 30. 1754. uke! ” 41; 23; 34: Tim. 
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4 (25) 
and benefits of his paſſion. At preſent we 
confine ourſelves to his own words: He fre- 
quently 4 taught the neteſſity and certainty of 
fs fu Tings, he ſpoke of them as the great 
deſign of his incarnation, that it was by this 
means he ſhould draw f all unto himſelf, that 
he was on this account, eſpecially, the object 
of his fathets complacency, becauſe he volun- 
tarily ſubſtituted himſelf to die for his people. 
le enforced the neceſſity * of believing on 
him iti this view. And applied to himſelf 
the prophecies of the old teſtathent*, which 
fpeak to the ſame purpoſe. Iſaiah had fore- 
told, That the Lord wonld lay upon him the 
iniquities of us all, that he was to be wounded 
for our trangreflions, and by his ſttipes we 
ſhould. be healed. Here then we ſee the ma- 
nifold wiſdom of God. His inexpreflible love 
to us commended, his mercy exalted in the 
ſalvation of ſinners, his truth and juſtice vin- 
dicated, in the full ſatisfaction for fin exacted 
from the ſurety, his glorious holineſs and op- 
poſition to all evil, and his invariable faith- 
Fulneſs to his threatnings and his promiſes. 
Conſidered in this light, our Saviour's paſſion 
js the moſt momentous, inſtruftive and com- 
fortable theme that can affect the heart of 
man. But if his ſubſtitution and propet 
atonement are denied, the whole is unin- 
telligible. We can aſſign no ſufficient reaſon 
why a perſon of his excellence was abandoned 
* Matt, 16. 21, 20, 28. b fobn 12, 32. 10, 17 
John 3, 14—18, Lake 24, 25—27, Ia. 53, 
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to ſuch miſeries and indignities; nor can we 


f 8 for that agony and diſtreſs which 


ſeized him at the proſpect of what was coming 


upon him. It would be highly injurious to 
his character, to ſuppoſe he was thus terrified 
by the apprehenſion of death or bodily pain, 


when ſo many frail and ſinful men have en- 


countred death, armed with the ſevereſt tor- 
tures, with far leſs emotion. 
Here, as in a glaſs, we ſee the evil of ſin, 
and the miſery of man. The greatneſs of 
the diſorder may be rationale inferred from 
ye ern of the means neceſſary to remove 
Would we learn the depth of the fall of 
— let us conſider the depth of the humi- 
liation of Jeſus to reſtore him. Behold the 
beloved of God perfectly ſpotleſs and holy, 
yet made an example of the ſevereſt ven- 
geance, proſtrate and agonizing in the garden, 
enduring the vileſt inſults from wicked men, 
torn with whips and nails and thorns, ſuſ- 
pended, naked, wounded and bleeding upon 


the croſs, and there heavily complaining, that 


God had for a ſeaſon forſaken him. Sin was 
the cauſe of all his anguiſh, He ſtood in the 
place of ſinners, and therefore was not ſpared. 
Not any, or all the evils which the world 
has known, afford ſuch proof of the dreadful 
effects, and deteſtable nature of ſin, as the 
knowledge of Chriſt crucified. Sin had ren- 


dered the caſe of mankind ſo utterly deſperate, 
that nothing leſs than the blood and death of 


Jeſus could retrieve it. If any other expe- 
dient 


> 
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dient could have ſufficed, his prayer that the 
bitter cup might paſs from him, would ſurely 
have been anſwered. -| But what his enemies 
intended as the keeneſt reproach; his redeemed 
people will for ever repeat as the expreſſion 
of his higheſt praiſe, . He ſaved others, him- 

ſelf he cannot ſave. Juſtice would admit no 
inferior atonement, love would not give up 
the cauſe of fallen, ruined man. Being there- 
fore determined to ſave others, he could not 
conſiſtently with this gracious deſign and un- 
dertaking, deliver himſelf, ' - 

Again, the means and certainty of a ſalvation 
proportioned to the guilt and miſery of ſinners, 
and a happineſs anſwerable to the utmoſt ca- 


pacity of the ſoul of man, are revealed in the 


fame aſtoniſhing diſpenſation of divine love. 
When Jeſus was baptized he was pointed out 
by a voice from heaven; This is my beloved 
ſon, in whom (or for whoſe ſake) I am well 
pleaſed, He afterwards proclaimed his * own 
authority and ſufficiency, that all things were 
delivered into his hands, and invited every 
weary, heayy laden “ ſoul to ſeek to him for 
refreſhment and peace. He gave the moſt 
.expreſs aſſurances, that whoever applied to 
him ſhould in no caſe be rejected. He* men- 
tioned his death and ſufferings as the principal 
circumſtance that ſhould engage the hearts 
and confirm the hopes of ſinners. He gave 
repeated promiſes that thoſe who believe in 
# 5 1 
* Luke 33. 3, Mn 3. 27. {| = Matt 11-73 
28, 0 John 6, 37: * John 1. 38 =. 44 
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him ſhall never 7 periſh, that neither force or 
fraud ſhould fruſtrate his intentions in their 
favour, That after his aſcenſion he would 
ſend the holy * ſpirit to ſupply his bodily pre- 

ſence, and that his power, grace and provi- 
dence ſhould be with his people to the end 
of the world, Finally, that he would manage 
their * concerns in heaven, and at length return 
to take them to himſelf, that they might be 


with him for-ever, to behold and to ſhare = 


his glory. 
4. In this revelation God has illuſtriouſſy 
diſplayed the glory of his free gtace. The 


miſerable and guilty, who find themſelves 


without either plea or hope, but what the 


goſpel proclaims by Chriſt, are invited without 


exception, and received without condition. 
Though they have been the vileſt offenders, 
they are freely accepted in the beloved, and 
none of their iniquities ſhall be remembered 


any more. On the contrary, the moſt re- 
ſpectable characters amongſt men, are declared 


to be of no avail in point of acceptance with 


God, but in this reſpe all the race of Adam 


are upon equal terms, and muſt be involved in 
the ſame ruin, without an abſolute dependance 


on the great Mediator. This is an illuſtrious 
peculiarity of the goſpel, which the proud, 


fallen nature of man, cannot but reſiſt and 


find fault with, till the conſcience is truly 
affected with the guilt and gernerit of ſin. 


The 


* 7 John * Jobn I6, 7, 13, 14. Matt 28, 
20. John 14. 3, 13407 
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The whole tenor of our Saviour's miniſtry 
was ſuited to depreciate the moſt ſpecious at- 
tainments of thoſe who truſted in themſelves 
that they were righteous, and to encourage 
all who felt and confeſſed themſelves to be 
miſerable ſinners. e bee? 
Parcere e, et debellare er bos. 

Tis Was a — cauſe of the pdt he 
met with in his own perſon, and has awakened 
the hatred and dilike of the bulk of mankind 
| his doctrine ever ſince. It is neceſſary, 
therefore, to confirm it by proofs which cannot 
be evaded by any who profeſs to acknowledge 
him to be a . ſent from God. 

He was daily converſant with many who 
were wiſe and righteous in their own eyes, 
and we find he omits no opportunity to expoſe 
and condemn their pretenſions. He ſpake one 
parable purpoſely. to perſons of this ſtamp*®, and 
deſcribes a Phariſee boaſting of his obſervance 
of the law. He paid tythes, he faſted, he 
prayed, he was not chargeable with adultery 
or extortion. He could ſay more for himſelf 
than many can who affect to be thought re- 
ligious. But the poor publican (though deſ— 
' picable in his ſight) who conſcious of dis un- 
worthineſs durſt not liſt up his eyes to heaven, 
but ſmote upon his breaſt, and cried for mercy, 

was in a happier. and ſafer condition than the 

other with all his boaſted obedience. 
Another remarkable inſtance is that of the 
ruler“, who accoſted our Lord in a reſpectful 
manner, 


Luke 18.9—14. Matt. 19. 16. Luke 18. 18. 


»Luke . She waſhed his feet with tears. 
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manner, aſking him, What he ſhould do fo 
inherit eternal lite His addreſs was becoming, 
his enquiry ſeemed ſincere; and the character 
he gave of himſelf was ſuch, as men, who ſee 
not the heart, might have judged exemplary 
and praiſe-worthy. When our Lord referred 
him to the precepts of the law, he anſwered 
that he had kept them all from his youth. 
Yet one thing we read was wanting, What 


could this one thing be, which rendered fo 


fair a character of no value? We may collect 


it from the event. He wanted a deep ſenſe 


of his need of a Saviour. If he had been 
poſſeſſed of this one thing, he would willingly 
have relinquiſhed - all to follow Jeſus. But 
Ignorant .of the ſpirituality of the law, he 


_ truſted to a defective obedience; and the love 
of the world prevailing in his heart, he choſe 


rather to part with Chriſt thag with has poſ- 


ſeſſions. | 


On the other nd, how readily our Lord 
reeeived ſinners, notorious ſinners, who were 
vile to a proverb, appears from the remarkable 
account given by St. Luke * * of a woman whoſe 


character had been ſo infamous, that the Pha- 


riſee wondered that Jeſus could permit her 
to touch him. But though a great ſinner, ſhe 
found great forgiveneſs, therefore ſhe loved 
much and wept * ; much. She had nothing to 

ſay 


Erxato Brechein. She began to rain tears upon his feet. 
Her head was waters, and her eyes fountains. To receive 
a free pardon of many fins, a pardon bought with blood— — 

tis this cauſes the heart to melt, and the "—_ to flow. 


„ 
ſay for herſelf, but Jeſus eſpouſed her cauſe, 
and pronounced her pardon. He likewiſe 
filenced the proud caviller by a parable, that 
ſweetly illuſtrates . the freeneſs and genuine 
effect of the grace of God, which can only 
be poſſeſſed or prized by thoſe who ſee they 
muſt periſh without it. 
And this was the general effect of his preach- 
ing. Publicans and ſinners thronged to hear 
him, received his doctrine, and found reſt for 
their ſouls. As this diſcrimination gave a ge- 
neral offence, he took - occaſion to deliver the 
parable of the prodigals. In the former part 
.of which he gives a moſt endearing view of 
the grace of God, in pardoning and accepting 
the moſt undeſerving. He afterwards in the 
cloſe ſhews the pride, ſtubbornneſs and enmity 
of the ſelf-righteous Phariſees, under the cha- 
rater of the elder ® brother. While his 
language and deportment diſcovered the diſo- 
bedience and malice of his heart, he pretended 
that he had never broke his father's commands. 
The ſelf-condemned ſinner, when he firſt re- 
ceives hope of pardon, experiences a joy and 


peace in * This is repreſented by the 
feaſt 


Luke 15. 11. Þ It may' be objested to this inter- 
pretation, that in father ſpeaks to the elder brother in 
terms of complacence. Son, thou art ever with me, and all 
that T have is thine. But this is not the only place where 
our Lord addreſſes the Phariſees in their own ſtyle, ac- 
cording to the opinion they conceived of themſelves. 

Thus Matt. 8. 12. He ſays, The children of the kingdom 
ſhall be caft out into outer darkne/s—he does not mean thoſe 
who were truly the children of the kingdom, but thoſe 
who pretended to be ſo, 
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feaſt and fatted calf. But the religious or- 
derly brother had never received ſo much as 
a kid. He had found no true comfort in all 
His formal round of duties, and therefore was 
exceedingly angry that the prodigal ſhould at 
once obtain 'thoſe marks of favour, which he, 
who had remained with his father, had been 
always a ſtranger to. 
But the capital exemplification of this, and 
indeed of every doctrine of the goſpel, is con- 
tained in the — given of the thief | 
the croſs. A paſſage which has perhaps = 
more miſtaken and miſrepreſented by com- 
mentators, than any other in the new teſtament. 
The grace of God has ſhone ſo bright in this 
inſtance, that it has dazled the eyes even of 
good men. 'They have attempted to palliate 
the offender's crime, or at leaſt to ſuppoſe that 
this was: the. firſt fault of the kind he had 
committed; that perhaps he had been ſur- 
priſed into it, and might. in ather reſpects 
have been of a fairer character. They con- 
jecture that this was the firſt time he had 
heard of Jeſus, and that there was not only 
ſome ſort of merit in his faith and confeſſion 
under theſe circumſtances, but that the death 
of Jeſus happily co-ineiding with his own, 
afforded him an advantage peculiar to himſelf. 
And that therefore this was an exempt caſe, 
and not to be drawn into a precedent to after- 
times. 

If 


; i Luke 23. 39—42. 


> 148813 „ 
If it was my profeſſed deſign to comment 
upon this malefactor's caſe, I ſhould conſider 


it in a different light. The nature of his pu- 


niſhment, which was ſeldom inflicted but on 
thoſe who were judged the moſt atrocious 


criminals, makes it more than propable that 


he did not ſuffer for a firſt offence. Nor was 
he ſimply a rhięef. The hiſtory of thoſe times 
abounds with the miſchiefs committed by 
public robbers, who uſed to join in conſi- 


derable bands for rapine and murther, and 


commit the greateſt exceſſes, In all like- 
lihood, the malefactors crucified with Jeſus 


were of this ſort, accomplices and equals in 
guilt, and therefore judged to die together, 
receiving (as appears by the criminal's own 
confeſſion on the croſs) the juſt reward of 


their deeds*, | Here was indeed a fair occaſion 
to ſhew the ſovereignty and triumph of grace, 


_ contraſted with the moſt deſperate pitch of 


obdurate wickedneſs. To ſhew on the one 
hand, that the compaſſion and the power of 


Cbriſt were not diminiſhed, when his ſuf- 
ferings were at the height, and he ſeemed 


abandoned to his enemies; and on the other, 
the inſufficiency of any means to change a 
ſinner's heart without the powerful efficacy of 
divine grace. The one malefactor brought 
at length to deſerved puniſhment, far from 

; © wi repenting 
elt ſeems probable from the hiſtory that theſe were of 
Barabbas's gang. They had made an inſurrection, com- 
mitted murder, and were with their ringleader convicted 


and condemned. He in diſhonour to Jeſus was ſpared, 
whilſt theſe his accomplices were executed with him. 


— 


— 
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repenting of his crimes, regardleſs of his im- 


mediate appearance before God, thought it 


| ſome relaxation of his torments, to join with 


the barbarous multitude in reviling Jeſus, who 
hung upon a croſs by his fide. He was. not 
ignorant that Jeſus was-put to death, for pro- 
feſſing himſelf the Meſſiah, but he upbraided 
him with his character, and treated him as an 


impoſtor. In this man we ſee the progreſs, 


wages and effects of ſin. His wickedneſs 


brought him to a terrible end, and ſealed him 


up under a fatal hardneſs of heart, ſo that he 
died deſperate, though Jeſus Chriſt was * cru- 


cified before his eyes. But his companion was 


impreſſed by what he ſaw, his heart relented. 


He ' obſerved the patience of the divine fuf- 


ferer, he heard him pray for his murderers ; 


55 


he felt himſelf miſerable, and feared the Gd 


with whom he had to do. In this diſtreſs he 


received faith to apply to Jeſus, and his prayer 


was granted and exceeded. He who ſent the 


fair ſpoken ruler away ſorrow ful, anſwered the 


firſt deſire of a malefactor at the point of death. 
This day thou ſhalt be with me in Paradiſe. 
This certainly was an inſtance of free diſtin- 
guiſhing grace. Here was ſalvation beſtowed 


upon 


1 Comp. Matt. 27. 39. How can it be expected that no 


more than a conſtant repitition of Chriſt's death, ſhould 


be an invincible means of changing the heart, when the 


actual gt of his ſufferings was attended with ſo little 


in muſt be felt as the diſeaſe and ruin of the ſoul, 


effect 


and the ſufferings of Jeſus acknowledged as the only poſ- 


ſible remedy, before we can truly ſympathize with him, 


and ſay, I am crucified with Chriſt. 
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upon one of the vileſ ſinners, through faith 
in Jeſus, without provious works, or a poſfi- 
dility of performing any. And as ſuch, it is 
recorded for the encouragement of all who 
| ſee themſelves deſtitute of righteouſneſs and 
| ſtrength, and that, like the thief on the croſs, 
they have no refuge or hope, but in the free 
mercy of God through Chriſt. 7 
5. The medium, by which the goſpel be- 
comes the power of God unto ſalvation, is 
Faith, By faith we do not mean a bare aſſent, 
founded upon teſtimony and rational evidence, 
that the facts recorded in the new teſtament are 
true. A faith of this ſort, experience proves 
to be conſiſtent with a wicked life; whereas 
the goſpel faith purifies the heart, and over- 
comes the world. Neither do we mean, a 
confidence of the forgiveneſs of fin impreſſed 
upon the mind in a ſudden and inftantaneous 
manner. Faith is indeed founded upon the 
ſtrongeſt evidence, and may often be con- 
firmed by inefable manifeſtations from the 
fountain of light and comfort ; but the dif- 
criminating property of true faith, is a reliance 
upon Teſus Chriſt, for all the ends and purpoſes 
for which the goſpel reveals him. Such as the 
pardon of fin, peace of conſcience, ſtrength 
for obedience, and eternal life. It is wrought 
by the operation of the holy ſpirit, and pre- 
ſuppoſes a knowledge of him and of ourſelves; 
Of our indigence, and his fulneſs; our un- 
Worthineſs, and his merits; our weakneſs: and 
his power. . The true believer builds upon 
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the ® perſon and word of Chriſt as the foun- 
dation of his hope; he enters by him as the 
only * door to the knowledge, communion and 
love of God; he feeds upon him by faith 
in his heart, with thankſgiving, as * the bread 
of life; he embraces his righteouſneſs as the 
the wedding ? garment, whereby alone he ex- 
es admiſſion to the marriage- feaſt of heaven. 
He derives all his ſtrength and comfort from 
his influence, as the branch 4 from the root. 
He entruſts himſelf to his care, as the wiſe 
and good ſhepherd of his ſoul. Senſible of 
his own ignorance, defects, and his many 
enemies, he receives Chriſt * as his teacher, 
prieſt and king, obeys his preceptor, confides 
on his mediation, expects and enjoys his pow- 
erful protection, In a word, he renounces 
all confidence * in the fleſh, and rejoices in 
Chriſt Jeſus as his Saviour; and thus he atm. 
tains to worſhip God in ſpirit and in truth, is 
ſupported through all the conflicts and trials 
of-life, poſſeſſes a ſtable peace in the midſt of 
a changing world, goes on from ſtrength to 
ſtrength, and is, at length, made more than 
conqueror, through him that has loved him. 
This is the life of faith. The degree and 
exerciſe of it is various in different perſon, and 
in the ſame perſon at different times (as has 
been alrrady hinted) ; but the principle itſelf 


is e. n and efficacious in all 
that 


. Jam Matt. 7. A. 126; x8. John IO. We © John 
.. 6 5 57. Þ Matt. 22. 11. Rom. 13. 14. John 
15. 455 John „ John 6. 68, *Phih 3. $- 


C1 
that truly, believe. And nothing leſs than this 
faith is ſufficient to give any man a right to 
the name of a Chriſtian, 
6. The final cauſe, or great ends of the 
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the goſpel (reſpecting man) are holineſs and 
| happineſs. The complete reſtoration of the 
ſoul to the favour and image of God, or eternal 
life begun here, to be conſummated in glory. 


What has been already faid, renders it needleſs 
to enlarge upon this head. Nor ſhall we con- 
cern ourſelves here to vindicate this doctrine 
we have laid down from the charge of licen- 
tiouſneſs, becauſe it is our profeſſed deſign in 
the progreſs of this work, to prove from the 
hiſtory of the church, not only that theſe prin- 
ciples, when rightly underſtood, will infallibly 

roduce obedience and ſubmiſſion to the whole 
will of God, but that theſe only can do it. 
Wherever and whenever the doctrines of free 
grace and juſtification by faith have prevailed 
in the chriſtian church, and according to the 
degree of clearneſs with which they have 
— enforced, the practical duties of Chriſti- 
anity have flouriſhed in the ſame proportion. 
Wherever they have declined, or been tem- 
pered with the reaſonings and expedients of 
men, either from a well meant, though miſ- 
taken fear, leſt they ſhould be abuſed, or from 
a deſire to accommodate the goſpel, and render 
it more palatable to the depraved taſte of the 
world, the conſequence has always been an 
qual declenſion in practice. So long as the 
D 3 goſpel 
* Matt, I. 21. 25. 34 John 17. 24. 
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| poſpel of Chriſt is maintained without adul- 

[| 5 teration, it is found ſufficient for every valuable 
purpoſe; but when the wiſdom of man is 
permitted to add to the perfect work of God, 
a wide door is opened for innumerable miſ- 
chiefs the divine commands are made void, 
new inventions are continually taking place, 
zeal is diverted into a wrong channel, and the 
greateſt ſtreſs laid upon things, either unne- 
ceſſary or unwarrantable. Hence, perpetual 
occaſion is given for ſtrife, debates and divi- 
ſions, till at length, the ſpirit of Chriſtianity 
is forgot, and the power of godlineſs loſt 
amidſt fierce contentions for the form. 

To ſum up this enquiry in few words. The 
goſpel is a wiſe and gracious diſpenſation, 
equally ſuited to the neceſſities of man, and 
to the perfections of God. It proclaims relief 
to the miſerable, and excludes none but thoſe 
who exclude themſelves. It convinces a ſinner 
that he is unworthy of the ſmalleſt mercy, at 
the ſame time, that it gives him a confidence 
to expect the greateſt. It cuts off all pretence 
of glorying in the fleſh, but it enables a guilty 
finner to glory in God. To them that have 

no might it encreaſes ſtrength, it gives eyes 
to the blind, and feet to the lame, ſubdues 
the enmity of the heart, ſhews the nature of 
fin, the ſpirituality and ſanction of the law with 
the fulleſt evidence, and by exhibiting Jeſug 
as made of God, wiſdom, righteouſneſs, ſancti- 
fication and redemption to all who believe, 
it makes obedience prafticable, eaſy and de- 


lightful. 
8 8 
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lightful. The conſtraining love of Chriſt: | 
na the heart and every faculty in his 
ſervice, His example illuſtrates and recom- 
mends his precepts, his preſence inſpires cou- 
rage and activity under every preſſure, and 
the proſpect of the glory to be revealed, is a 
continual ſource of joy and peace, which 
aſſeth the underſtanding of the natural man. 
Thus the goſpel filleth the hungry with good 
things, but it ſendeth the rich and ſelf-ſuffi- 
cient empty away, and leaves the impenitent - 
and unbelieving in a ſtate of n guilt 


and COBUERINATION, 


— 


CHAP, Ill. 


Concerning the true Ground of the Op tion 
our Lord met with in the Courſe of bis 

Miniſtry; and the Obeckions and Artifices 
his Enemies employed to prejudice the People 
againſt bim, and prevent the "a of 
his Dyetrine. 


F our knowledge of the hiſtory of Jeſus 

was confined to the excellence of his cha- 
racter, and the diffuſive goodneſs that ſhone 
forth in all his actions; we ſhould hardly con- 
cCeive it poſſible that any people could be ſo 
loſt to gratitude and humanity, as to oppoſe _ 
him. He went about doing good : He raiſed 
the Ac healed every diſeaſe, and relieved 
D4 the 
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(40) 


the diſtreſſes of all who applied to him, 
without any difference of caſes, characters or 


arties, as the ſun, with a rich and unwearied 


| profuſion, fills every eye with his light. Wiſ⸗ 


dom flowed from his lips, and his whole con- 
duct was perfect and inculpable. How na- 


tural is it to expect that a perſon ſo amiable 


and benevolent, ſo blameleſs and exemplary, 
ſhould have. been univerſally revered“! 

But we find, in fact, it was far other wiſe. 
Inſtead of the honours he juſtly deſerved, the 


returns he met with were reproach, perſe- 
cution and death. The wonders of his power 


and goodneſs were maliciouſly aſcribed to 


Satan; he was branded as an impoſtor, mad- 


man, and demoniac; he was made the ſport 
of ſervants and ſoldiers, and, at length, pub- 
licly executed, with every poſſible circumſtance 
of ignominy and tortyre, as a mglefactor of the 


Worſt ſort, 
W hat 


The heathen moralifts have ſuppoſed that there is 
ſomething ſo amiable in virtue, that, could it be viſible, it 


would neceſſarily attract the love and admiration of all 


beholders. This ſentiment has been generally admired; 
and we need not wonder; ſince it flatters the pride of man 
without thwarting his paſſions, In the Lord Jeſus, this 
reat deſideratum was vouchſafed ; virtue and goodneſs were 
pleaſed to become viſible, were manifeſt in the fleſh, But 
did the experiment anſwer to the ideas of the philoſophers ? 
Alas! to the reproach of manking, Jews and Gentiles 
conſpired to treat him with the utmoſt contempt, They 
Joved darkneſs, and therefore could not bear the light. 
They had more compaſſion and affection for the moſt 
jnfamous malefactor; therefore, when the alternative was 
propoſed to them, they releaſed Barabbas, a robber and a 


Murgerer; and ngil'd Jeſus and virtue to the croſs, 


(42) . 
What could be the cauſe and motives of 
ſuch injurious treatment? This is the ſubject 
of our preſent enquiry. It might indeed be 
anſwered very briefly (as it has been) by aſ- 
cribing it to the peculiar wickedneſs and per- 
verſeneſs of the Jews. There is not a fallacy 
more frequent or pleaſing to the minds of men, 
than while they act contrary to preſent duty, 
to pleaſe themſelves with imagining, how well 
they would have behaved in another ſituation, 
or a different age. They think it a mark of 
virtue to condemn the wickedneſs of former 
times, not aware that they themſelves are go- 
verned by the ſame ſpirit. Thus theſe very 
Jews ſpoke highly of the perſons of the pro- 
phets, while they rejected their teſtimony, and 
blamed their forefathers for ſhedding innocent 
blood, at the time they were thiriting for the 
blood of Jeſus*. It is equally eaſy, at preſent, 
to condemn the treachery of Judas, the 
cowardice of Pilate, the blindneſs of the 
people, and the malice of the prieſts, who 
were all perſonally concerned in the death of 
Chriſt, It is eaſy to think, that if we had ſeen 
his works and heard his words, we would 
not have joined with the multitude in crying, 
crucify him ; though, it is to be feared, many, 
who thus flatter themſelves, have little leſs 
enmity againſt his perſon and doctrine, than 
his actual murderers. On this account, I ſhall 
give a detail of the true reaſons why Chriſt was 
oppoſed in the fleſh, and of the meaſures em- 

| | ployed 
Matt, 23. 29, 30. 
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ted 


ployed againſt him, in order to ſhew that the 


ſame grounds of oppoſition are deeply rooted 
in the fallen human nature ; and how probable 
it is, that if he was to appear again in the ſame 
obſcure manner, in any country now called by 
his name, he would meet with little better 
treatment, unleſs when the conſtitution and 
laws of a civil government might interpoſe 
to prevent it. N 162.09 G2 

But it may be proper, in the firſt place, 


| briefly to delineate the characters of the ſects 


or parties mentioned by the evangeliſts, whoſe 
leaders jointly and ſeparately, both from com- 
mon and diſtinct motives oppoſed our Sa- 
viour's miniſtry, and cavilled at his doctrine. 
Theſe 7 were the Phariſees, Sadducees and 
Herodians. „ | 
The Phariſees, including the Scribes (who 
were chiefly of this ſect) were profeſſedly the 


| guardians of the law, and public teachers of 


people. They were held in high veneration, 
by the common people, for the auſterity of 


their deportment, the frequency of their de- 
votions, and their exactneſs in the leſs eſſential 


rts of the law. They obſerved the tra- 
ditions of the Elders, were ſtill adding to 
them; and the conſequence was (as it will 


always be in ſuch a caſe) that they were ſo 


pleaſed with their own inventions, as to prefer 
them to the poſitive commands of God; and 


their ſtudious punctuality in trifles, withdrew 


their regard from the moſt important duties. 
Their 


7 See Matt, 23. Mark 7. 13. ö Luke 18. 9—14. 


(43) 
Their ſpecious ſhew of piety was a fair out- 
fide, under which, the grofleſt abominations 
were concealed and indulged. They were 
full of pride, and a high conceit of their own 
goodneſs. They faſted and prayed to'be ſeen 
and eſteemed of men. They expected re- 
verence and homage from all, and challenged 
the higheſt titles of reſpect, to be ſaluted as 
doctors and maſters, and to be honoured with 
the principal ſeats in all aſſemblies. Many of 
them made their folemn exterior a cloak 


for extortion and oppreſſion, and the reſt, if 


not hypocrites in the very worſt ſenſe, yet 
deceived both themſelves and others by a form 
of godlineſs, when they were, in effect, enſlaved 
by their paſſions, and lived according to the 
corrupt rule of their own imaginations. 
The Sadducees, their antagoniſts and rivals, 
were equally, though differently, remote from 
the true knowledge and worſhip of God. 
They not only rejected the tradition of the 
Elders, but a great part of the ſcriptures like- 
wiſe, and admitted only the five books of 
Moſes as of divine authority. From this cir- 
cumſtance, together with the difficulty they 
propoſed to our Lord, and the anſwer he gave 
them; it appears that they were perſons, who 
profeſſing in general terms, to acknowledge a 
_ revelation from God, yet made their own pre- 
judices and miſtakes, under the dignified name 
of reaſon, the ſtandard to determine what books 
ſhould be received as authentic, and in what 
| ſenſe 
M.-jtt. 22. 23. Acts 23. 8. | 
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2 (44) 5 
ſenſe they ſhould be underſtood. The doc- 
trine of a reſurrection did not accord with 
their notions, therefore they rejected it, to- 
gether with thoſe parts of ſcripture which 


aſſerted it moſt expreſsly. Their queſtion, con- 
cerning the ſeven brethren, ſeems to have been 


a trite objection which they. had often made, 
and which had never been anſwered to ſatiſ- 
faction, *till our Lord reſolved it. But the 
whole difficulty was founded upon falſe prin- 
ciples, and when theſe were removed, all fell 
to the ground at once. From this, however, 
we may learn their characteriſtic, they were 
the cautious reaſoners of thoſe time, who 


valued themſelves on examining every thing 


cloſely, refuſing to be influenced by the plau- 


fable ſounds of antiquity and authority. 


The Herodians *® were thoſe who endea- 
youred to ingratiate themſelves with Herod. 


It is moſt probable that they received their 


name and diſtinction, not ſo much from any 


peculiar ſentiments, as from attempting to 


accommodate their. religion to the circum- 
ſtances. of the times. The Phariſees boaſting 
of their privileges as the children of Abraham, 

2 could 


That the Sadducees received only the law of Moſes, 
is the general opinion; though, 1 do not ſay, that it has 
been either indubitably proved, or univerſally held. That 
they put their own ſenſe upon the ſcriptures (whether in 
whole or in part) which they did profeſs to receive, is 
manifeſt, from their aſſerting, that there is no reſurrection, 
neither angel or ſpirit, A tenet which contradicts not one 


or a few texts, but the whole ſtrain and tenor both of the law 


and the prophets, > Matt, 22. 16. Mark 3. 6. 


_ 

could hardly brook. a foreign yoke, but the 
Herodians, from motives of intereſt, were 
advocates for Herod and the Roman power. 
Thus they were oppoſite to the Phariſees in 
olitical matters, as the Sadducees were in 
points of doctrine. And therefore the queſtion 
concerning tribute, was propoſed to our Lord 
jointly by the Phariſees and Herodians, the 
former defigning to render him obnoxious 
to the people, if he allowed of tribute; the 
latter to accuſe him to the government, if he 
refuſed it. _ 

From what has been ſaid, it is evident, the 
leading principles of theſe ſets, were not pe- 
culiar to themſelves. They may rather be 
conſidered univerſally, as ſpecimens of the 
different appearances, a religious profeſſion aſ- 
ſumes, where the heart is not divinely en- 
lightned and converted to the love of the 
truth. In all ſuch perſons, however high the 
pretence of religion may be carried, it cannot 
proceed from a nobler principle, or aim at a 
nobler object than elf. Theſe diſpoſitions 
have appeared in every age and form of the 
Chriſtian church, and are always active to 
oppoſe the ſelfdenying doctrines of the goſpel 

upon different pretences. The man, who, 
fond of his fancied attainments, and fcrupulous 
exactneſs in externals, deſpiſes all who will not 
conform to his rules, and challenges peculiar 
reſpect on account of his ſuperior goodnels, is 
a proud Phariſee. His zeal is dark, envious, 


and bitter ; his obedience partial and ſelf-willed, 
and 


; 


(46) 

and while he boaſts of the knowledge of God, 
his heart riſes with enmity at the grace of the 
goſpel, which he boldly charges with opening 
a door to licentiouſneſs. The modern Sa- 
ducee (like thoſe of old) admits of a revelation, 
but then, full of his own wiſdom and impor- 
tance, he arraigns even the revelation he ſeems 
to allow at the bar of his narrow judgment; 
and as the ſublime doctrines of truth paſs under 
his review, he affixes, without heſitation, the 
epithets of abſurd, inconſiſtent and blaſphe- 
mous, to whatever thwarts his pride, prejudice 
and ignorance, And thoſe parts of ſcripture 
which cannot be warped to ſpeak his ſenſe, he 
diſcards from his canon as interpolated and 
ſuppoſititious. The Herodian is the man, how- 
ever denominated or dignified, who is gover- 
ned by intereſt, as the others by pride, and 
vainly endeavours to reconcile the incompatible 
ſervices of God and the world, Chriſt and 
Belial. He avoids the exceſſes of religious 
parties, ſpeaks in term of moderation, and is 
not unwilling to be accounted the pattern and 
friend of ſobriety and religion. He ſtands fair 
with all who would be religious upon cheap 
terms, and fair in his own eſteem, having 
numbers and authority on his fide. Thus he 

almoſt perſuades himſelf he has carried his 
point, and that it is not ſo impoſſible to ſerve 
two maſters, as our Lord's words ſeem to im- 
port. But the preaching of the pure goſpel, 


which enforces the one thing needful, and 
will 


CS. -. 

will admit of no compliances with worldly in- 
tereſts, interferes with his plan, and incurs his 
reſentment likewiſe ; though perhaps he will 
ſhew his diſpleaſure, by more refined and ſpe- 
cious methods, than the clamorous rage of 

hot bigotry has patience to wait for. 
We now proceed. The firſt great cauſe 
why Jeſus was rejected by thoſe to whom he 
appealed, may be deduced from the tenor of 
his doctrine, a ſummary of which has been 
given in the former chapter. It offended the 
pride of the Phariſes, was repugnant to the 
wiſe infidelity of the Sadducees, and condemned 
the pliant temper of the Herodians. The doc- 
trines of free grace, faith and ſpiritual obedi- 
ence, were diametrecally oppoſite to their in- 
clinations. They muſt have parted with all they 
admired and loved, if they had complied with 
him, but this is a ſacrifice: too great for any to 
make, who had not deeply felt. and known 
their need of a Saviour. Theſe, on the con- 


trat, were the whole, who ſaw no want of 


a phyſician, and therefore treated his offers 
with contempt. 2 
Beſides, their diſlike to his doctrine was 
increaſed by his manner of enforcing it. He 
ſpoke with authority, and ſharply rebuked the 
hypocriſy, ignorance, ambition, and avarice 
of thoſe perſons who were accounted the wiſe 
and the good, who fat in Moſes's chair, and 
had hitherto been heard and obeyed with re- 
verence. But Jeſus expoſed their true cha- 
ee racters, 


ifs 


(48). 
racters, he ſpoke of them as blind guides, 1 4 


compared them to painted ſepulchres, and 


cautioned the people againſt them as dan- 
gerous deceivers. It is no wonder therefore, 
that on this account, they hated him with 
a 3 hatred. 

Again. They were 3 offended 
with the high charadter he aſſumed as the 
Son of God, and the Meſſiah. On this ac- 
count, they condemned him to die for blaſ- 
phemy. They expected a Meſſiah indeed, 


who they profeſſed was ſpoken of in the 


Scripture, but they underſtood not what the 
ſcriptures had revealed, either concerning his 
divine nature, or his voluntary humiliation ; 
that he was to be the ſon and lord of David, 

yet a man of ſorrows, and acquainted with 
grief. They denied his divinity, and them- 


ſelves unwittingly fulfilled the prophecies that 


ſpoke of his ſufferings. Affording by their 
conduct, a memorable proof, how fatally per- 
ſons may miſtake the ſenſe of the words of 


God, while they profeſs highly to eſteem it. 
What farther increaſed their contempt of 
his claims, and contributed to harden their 
hearts more implacably againſt him, was the 
obſcurity and n of his ſtate. While 
9 919 


Matt. 23. 27. Nothing is more loathſome to our ſen- 
ſes, than a corpſe in the ſtate of putrefaction, or a more 
ſtriking contraſt to the outſide of a ſumptuous ornamented 
monument. Perhaps the viſible creation does not afford 
any other image that would fo ſtrongly expreſs the true 
character of hypocriſy and how hateful it appears in the 
fight of God, who is of purer eyes than to behold iniquity, 
and before whom all things are naked and open. 


(49) 
they were governed by worldly wiſdom and 
ſought not the teaching of God's ſpirit, they 
could not but ſuppoſe an utter repugnance be- 
tween the meanneſs of his condition; and the 
honours he vindicated to himſelf. (They ex- 
pected a Meſſiah to come in pomp and power, 
to deliver them from the Roman yoke.) For 
a perſon truly divine, who made himſelf equal 
with God, to be encompaſſed with poverty 
and diſtreſs, ſeemed ſuch profane contradiction, 
as might juſtify every" *mark of indignity they 
could offer him. And this difficulty muſt 
_ equally affect every unenlightned mind. If 
man had been left to deviſe in what manner 
the Lord of the univerſe would probably deſ- 
cend to dwell a while with poor mortals in a 
viſible form; they would undoubtedly have 
imagined ſuch a ſcene (if their thoughts could. 
have reached it) as is deſcribed by the prophets 
on other occaſions, The Heavens bowing, 
the Earth ſhaking, the Mountains ready to 
{tart from their places, and all nature labour- 
ing to do homage to her Creator. Or if he 
came in a milder way, they would at leaſt 
have contrived an aſſemblage of all that we 
conceive magnificent, a pomp and ſplendor, 
ſurpaſſing all the world ever ſaw. Expecting 
nations, crowding to welcome his arrival, and 
thrones of gold, and palaces of ivory, would 
have been judged too mean, to accommodate ſo 
glorious a gueſt. But the Lord's thoughts and - 
ways are different from man's. 'The beloved 
Son of God, by whom all things were made, 
E . 
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(688) 


was born in a ſtable, and grew up in an ob- 


ſcure and mean condition. He came to ſuf- 


fer and to die for fin, to ſanctify poverty and 


affliction to his people, to ſet a perfect exam- 
ple of patience and ſubmiſſion, therefore he 
made himſelf of no reputation, but took on 
him the form and offices of a ſervant. This 
was the appointment of divine wiſdom, but ſo 

incredible in the judgment of blinded mortals, 
that the Apoſtle aſſures us, no man can ſay © 
that Jeſus is the Lord, can perceive and ac- 
knowledge his inherent excellence, and au- 


thority, through the diſgraceful circumſtances 


of his bumiliation, but by the Holy Ghoſt. His 


enemies therefore * they ſufhciently 


refuted his aflertions, by referring to his ſup- 


Poſed parents, and the reputed 8885 of his 
nativity. 


Their envy and Petre were ſtill more in- 


flamed, by obſerving the character of his fol- 


lowers. Theſe were chiefly poor and illiterate 
perſons, and many of them had been notori- 
ouſly wicked, or accounted ſo; publicans and 
finners, whoſe names and profeſſions were vile 


to a proverb. And for ſuch as theſe, and al- 


moſt theſe only, to acknowledge the perion 
whom they refuſed, and by profeſſing them- 
ſelves his diſciples, to ſet up for being wiſer 
than their teachers; this was a mortification to 
their pride which they could not bear, eſ- 


* 1, Cor. 12. 3 f John 7. 49. 9. 34+ 


(31). 
to encreaſe, and therefore could not but fear 
their own influence would "POO 
decline. | 

Once more. Miſtaking the nature of his 
kingdom, which he often ſpoke of, they op- 
poſed him from reaſons of ſtate. They feared, 
or pretended to fear, that if they ſuffered him 
to go on, the increaſe of his diſciples would 
give umbrage to the Romans who would 
come and take away both their places and 
their nation ?. Some perhaps really had this 
apprehenſion, but it was more generally a 
pretence, which the leaders made uſe of to 
alarm the ignorant. They were, in truth, 
impatient of the Roman yoke, prone to tu- 
mults, and ready to liſten to every deceiver 
who promiſed them- deliverence, under pre- 
tence of being their expected Meſſiah. But 
from enmity and oppoſition to Jeſus, they be- 
came loyal at once. So they might accom- 
pliſn their deſigns againſt him, they were con- 
tent to forget other grievances, and openly 
profeſſed, they would have no other king but 
Cæſar. 

Theſe were ſome of the chief motives, 
which united the oppoſite intereſts and jarring 
ſentiments of the Jewiſh ſes, againſt our bleſ- 
ſed Lord. We are next to conſider the me- 
thods they employed to prejudice the multi- 
tudes againſt him. The bulk of the common 
people, ſeldom think for themſelves in re- 

25 nen | ligious 


© John 6. 46. 
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ligious concerns, but judge it ſufficient to give 
up their underſtandings and conſciences to their 
profeſſed h teachers. They are, however, for the 
moſt part more unprejudiced and open to con- 
viction than their guides, whoſe reputation and 
intereſt are more nearly concerned to maintain 
every eſtabliſhed error, and to ſtop up every 
avenue, by which truth and reformation might 
enter. The Jewiſh people, uninfluenced by 
the proud and ſelfiſh views of the prieſts. and 
rulers, readily honoured the miniſtry of Chriſt, 
and attended him in great multitudes. If they 
did not enter into the grand deſign of his miſ- 
fion, they at leaſt gave him teſtimonies of re- 
ſpe. When Jeſus cauſed the dumb to ſpeak, 
the maimed to be whole, the lame to * 3 
and the blind to ſee, they glorified the God of 
Iſrael, ſaying, a great prophet is riſen up 
amongſt us, God has viſited his people. 
Now, what was to be done in this caſe ? 
Would the Scribes and Phariſees ſtand uncon- 
cerned? No, it is faid in ſeveral places, they 
were filled with indignation k, and effayed 
every means, to bring his perſona nd — 
into diſrepute. The methods they uſed, are 
| worthy 


d This is much to be lamented, or if the blind lead the 
blind, ſhall they not both fall into the ditch? Matt. 15. 

14. When the blind lead the blind, how indeed can it be 
otherwiſe, if the former imagine they ſee, and the latter 
are content to be led] alaſs for the people that are in ſuch 
a caſe, alaſs for their guides! Matt. 15. 31. Luke 
7. 16. It is a ſtrong ſymptom of hypocriſy and enmity 
to the goſpel, to be offended with mw new and remar- 


 kable diſplays of divine grace. 


ta) 


worthy of notice, having been often repeated 
fince (as to their ſubſtance) againſt 'the ſer- 
vants of Chriſt. 

1. They availed themſelves of a popular 
miſtake, concerning his birth. Jeſus was born 
in Bethlehem, according to the ſcriptures, but 
being removed from thence in his infancy, to 
avoid Herod's cruelty, and his parents after- 
wards living at Nazareth in Galilee, he was 
ſuppoſed by many, to have been born there. 
Even Nathaniel was prejudiced by this miſ- 
take, but happily yielded to Philip's advice to 
examine for himſelf. . But it prevented many 
from enquiring much about Jeſus, and there- 
fore his enemies made the moſt of it, and con- 

fidently appealed to the ſcripture, when it 
ſeemed.to decide in their favour. Search and 
look, for out of Galilee, ariſeth no prophet. 
It is probable, many were ſtaggered with this 
objection, and thought it ſufficient to invali- 
date all his diſcourſes and miracles, ſince let 
him ſay and do what he would, he could not 
poſſibly be the Meſſiah, if he was born in 
Galilee. 

2. They urged that he could not be 4 
God, becauſe he infringed the law of Moſes, 
and broke the ſabbath. This, though it may 
ſeem a groundleſs objection to us, was not 
ſo to many at that time, who knew not the 
ſpiritual deſign and meaning of the law, and, 


perhaps, he had not the 8 to hear our 
; E 3 Lord 


John 7. 42. 52. 
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Lord *.vindicate himſelf They urged t this Ve- 


bemently againſt the force of a notorious 
miracle, and not without ſome colour from the 


words. of Moſes © himſelf; who had warned 


them to beware of falſe teachers, though they 
ſhould confirm their doctrine by Ages and 


wonders. 


3+ They reproached the freedom of his 
converſation. Jeſus was of eaſy acceſs, and 
condeſcended to converſe and eat with any 


who invited him. He neither practiſed, nor 
enjoyed the auſterities, which carry the air of 
ſuperior ſanctity in the judgment of weak and 


ſuperſtitious minds. They therefore ſtiled him 
a glutton © and wine-bibber, a friend of publi- 
cans and finners; that is (as they intended it) 


a compannion with them, and a conniver at 


their wickedneſs. Nothing could be more 
falſe and ſlanderous than this charge, or more 
eaſily refuted, if the people would examine 


_ cloſely. But as it came from teachers, who 


were highly reverenced for mortification, and 
as Jeſus was uſually attended by many, with 
whom, it was thought infamous to aſſociate, 


it could not but have great weight with the | 


credulons and indolent. 
They laid much ſtreſs upon the mean 
condition of his followers. They were moſtly 


*©Galileans, a people of ſmall eſtimation, and 


of the loweſt rank, fiſhermen or publicans. 
While on the other 8 few or none of the 


rulers or Phariſces who were preſumed to be 


beſt 
. Deut. 13. 2. * Luke 7. 34. 


BB 
| beſt qualified © to judge of his pretenſions, had 


believed on him. Thoſe who are acquainted 
with human nature, cannot but know, how 
ſtrongly this appeal to the judgment of perſons 
eminent for their learning or ſtation, operates 
upon minds who have no better "criterion of 
truth. How could a Jew, who had been 
from his infancy ſuperſtitiouſly attached to the 
Phariſees, ſuppoſe, that theſe eminently de- 
vout men, who ſpent their lives in the ſtudy 
of the law, would have rejected Jeſus, if he 
had been a good man? 
$5, When notwithſtanding all their ie! 
multitudes ſtill profeſſed high thoughts of Jeſus, 
beholding his wonderful works; they pro- 
ceeded with the moſt blaſphemous effrontery 
to defame the miracles they could not deny, 
and malicioufly aſeribed them to the agency of 
the Devil f. This pertinacious reſiſtance to the 
conviction, both of their ſenſes and conſciences, 
was the higheſt ſtage of impiety, and conſti- 
tuted their ſin (as our Lord aſſured them) 
vnpardonable. Not that any fin conſidered 
in itſelf, is too great for the blood of Jeſus to 
expiate, but as they utterly renounced and 
ſcorned his mediation, there remained no other 
facrifice, but they were judicially given up to 
incurable impenitence and hardneſs of heart. 
Yet it is probable, that even this black aſſer- 
tion, was not without influence upon ſome, 
who were wedded to their fins, and therefore 
E 4 glad 


© John 7. 48. Matt. 12. 14: 


„ 

glad of any pretext, how unreaſonable ſoever, 
to refuſe the teſtimony of truth. 
6. Another means they made uſe of (the 
laſt we ſhall enumerate) and not the leaſt ef- 
fectual to intimidate the minds of the people 
from acknowledging Jeſus, was the convincing 
argument of violence and ill treatment. Hav- 
ing the power in their hands, they employed 
it againſt his followers, and made an agree- 
ment, that whoeyer confeſſed he was Chriſt, 
ſhould be put out of the * Synagogue, that is, 
excommunicated. This decree ſeems to have 
been made by the Sanhedrim, or great council, 
and to imply not meerly an excluſion from the 

rites of public worſhip, but likewiſe a poſitive 
puniſhment, equivalent to an aut/awry with 
us. The fear of incurring this penalty, re- 


ſtlrained the parents of the“ man born blind, 


and prevented many others, who were in their 
hearts convinced that he was the Meſſiah, 
from owning him as ſuch. They loved the 
world, they preferred the praiſe of men to 
the praiſe of God, and therefore remained 
ſilent and neuter. 

From ſuch motives, and by ſuch methods, 
our Lord was reſiſted and oppoſed by the 
heads of the Jewiſh nation. The ſcribes and 


teachers, to whom the key of knowlege was 


by authority committed, diſdained to uſe it 
themſelves, and thoſe who were willing, they 
hindred. Had they been wiſe and faithful, 
they would have directed the people to Chriſt, 


| but on the contrary, they darkened the plaineſt 
51 ſcriptures, 


* John 9. 22. n 12. 42. 
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ſcriptures, and perverted the cleareſt facts, to 
prevent (if poſſible) his reception. In vain he 
ſpoke as never man ſpoke, and multiplied the 
_ wonders of his power and love in their preſence. 
In vain to them. — They perſued him with 
unwearied ſubtlety s and malice, traduced him 
to the people and to the government, and 
would be ſatisfied with nothing leſs than his 
death. So obſtinate and wicked is the heart 
of man, ſo fatal are the prejudices of pride and 
worldly intereſt. For as we obſerved before, 
theſe tempers were not peculiar to the Jews: 
they are eſſential to depraved nature, and ope- 
rate univerſally, where the grace of God does 
not make a difference. To this hour, the 
goſpel of Chriſt is oppoſed upon the ſame 
grounds, and by the like artifices, as were 
once employed againſt his perſon. | 
The doctrines which his faithful miniſters 

deduce and enforce from the written word, 
are no other than what he himſelf taught, 
namely, a declaration of his perſonal honours 
and authority, of the inſufficiency of formal 
worſhip, in which the heart is not concerned, 
of the extent and ſpirituality of the law of 
God, and of ſalvation, freely proclaimed to 
the miſerable, through faith in his name. 
The ſelf-righteous, the ſelf-wiſe, and all who 
© | + == 7 PS 
1 Mark 12. 13. They ſent unto him certain of the 
Phariſees to catch him. Avygzvw expreſſes the art and aſſiduity 
of ſportſmen, in the various methods they uſe to enſnare, 
entangle, or deſtroy their game. It well ſuits the ſpirit and 


deſign of our Lord's enemies, in the queſtion propoſed, and 
is finely contraſted by the meekneſs and wiſdom of his 


anſwer, 
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are devoted to the pleaſures and honours of the 
world, have each their particular exceptions 
to theſe truths. The wiſdom of God they 
account fooliſhneſs, and the language of their 
hearts is, we will not have this man to reign 
over us. And the ſucceſs of theſe doctrines, 
which is chiefly viſible among ſuch as they 
bave been accuſtomed to deſpiſe, is equally 

offenſive: yet ſo inconſiſtent are they, that if 
bere and there, a few perſons who were before 
eminent for their rank, attainments, or mo- 
rality, are prevailed on to account all things but 
lots and dung, for the excellency of the know- 
lege of Chriſt Jeſus their Lord, this, inſtead of 
removing their firſt objection, excites their 
rage and contempt ſtill more. 

And as the motives of their hatred, ſo their 
methods of expreſling it, are the ſame. They 
are not aſhamed to adopt and exaggerate the 
moſt vulgar miſconceptions ; they ſet the ſerip- 


ture at variance with itſelf, and while they 


paſs over the plaineſt and moſt important paſ- 
| ſages unnoticed, they dwell upon a few texts 
of more dubious import, and therefore more 
eaſily accommodated to their ſenſe ; with theſe 
they flouriſh and triumph, and affect an high 
Zeal in defence of the word of God, They 
reproach the pure goſpel as licentious, becauſe 
it expoſes the vanity of their ſingularities, and 
will worſhip, and are deſirous to bind hea- 
vier burthens upon mens ſhoulders, which 
few of themſelves will touch with one of their 


fingers. n enlarge on the weakneſs and 
i ignorance 


1 
ignorance of thoſe who moſtly receive the new 
doctrine, and entrench themſelves under the 
ſanction of learned and dignified names. They 
even venture to explode and vilify the evident 
effects of God's grace, and aſcribe the agency of 
his ſpirit to enthuſiaſm, infatuation and mad- 
neſs, if not expreſsly to diabolical influence. 
And laſtly, ſo far as divine providence per- 
mits, they ſhew themſelves actuated by the 

primitive ſpirit of oppreſſion and violence, in 
| perſuing the faithful followers of the truth 
with cenſures and penalties. _ 

But let who will rage, and imagine vain 
cg; Jeſus 1s the King in Zion. He 1s the 
ſame yeſterday, to day, and for ever. There 
were a happy few in the days of his fleſh, 
who beheld his glory, truſted on him for al- 
vation, and attended him amidſt the many re- 
proaches and ſufferings he endured from ſin- 
ners. Of theſe, his firſt witneſſes, we are to 
ſpeak in the following chapter. His goſpel 
likewiſe, though oppoſed by many, and ſligh- 
ted by more, is never preached in vain. To 
ſome, it will always be the power and wiſdom 
of God, they know in whom they have believed, 

and therefore are not aſhamed to appear in his 
cauſe againſt all diſadvantages. Supported and 
encouraged by his ſpirit, they go on from 
ſtrength to ſtrength, and are ſucceſſively made 
more than conquerors, by his blood, and the 
word of his teſtimony. 


* 
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Obſervations on the e and characters 
our Lord's Apoſtles, and N . 225 8 ous 
to his aſcenſion. 5 


RO M what has been obſerved in the 
2 chapters, it is evident, that 
thoſe who aſſert a principle of free-will in man, 
ſufficiently enabling him to chuſe and deter- 
mine for himſelf, when the truths of the goſ- 
pel are plainly laid before him, do thereby 
(ſo far as in them lies) render the ſalvation of 
mankind highly precarious, if not utterly hope- 
leſs and impracticable. Notwithſtanding God 
was pleaſed to ſend his own ſon with a gra- 
cious meſſage, notwithſtanding bis whole life 
was a ſeries of wonders, and all his actions 
diſcovered a wiſdom, power, and goodneſs, 
anſwerable to his high character; notwithſtand- 
ing the time, manner, and deſign of his ap- 
pearance and ſufferings, had been clearly fore- 
told; yet, fo far as a judgment can be made 
from the event, he would certainly have lived 
and died in vain, without influence or honour, 
without leaving a ſingle diſciple, if the fame 
grace that provided the means of redemption, 
had not engaged to make them effectual, by 
preparing and W the hearts of ſinners to ; 
receive him. 
In the account given us by the — 
of thoſe who profeſſed themſelves his diſciples, 
1 | we 
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we may diſcern, as in miniature, the general 
methods of his grace, and comparing his per- 
ſonal miniſtry, with the effects of his goſpel, 
in all: ſucceeding times, we may be aſſured 
that the work and the power, are ſtill the ſame. 
The choice he made of his diſciples, the man- 
ner of their calling, their characters, and even 
their defects and failings; in a word, all that 
is recorded concerning them, is written for 
our inſtruction, and is particularly uſeful to 
teach us the true meaning of what paſſes within 
our own obſervation. 

I. Several things are monks our notice in 
this view, with reſpect to the choice of his 
diſciples. 

1. They were comparatively very few. He 
was indeed uſually. atttended by multitudes in 
the different places where he preached, be- 
cauſe he ſpoke with a power they had never 
met with before, and becauſe he healed the 
| lick, fed the hungry, and did good to all. 
But he had very few conſtant followers. Thoſe 
who aſſembled at Jeruſalem after his aſcenſion, 
are ſaid to have been but about 120 *; and 
when he appointed his diſciples a ſolemn 
meeting in Galilee, informing them before- 
hand, of the time and place where he would 
come to them, the number that then met 
here, is expreſſed by the apoſtle, to have 
been more than“ 8 We can hardly ſup- 

poſe 
, Ads I. IF. » 1 Cor. 15. 6, The word brethren 
there uſed, does not prove that none but men were pre- 


ſent at that time, _ more than that, becauſe the apoſ- 
| tles, 


. 
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poſe that any who loved him, and were able 
to travel, would have been abſent upon fo in- 
tereſting an occaſion; but how ſmall a com- 
pany was this, if compared with the many 
thouſands, among whom he had converſed in 
all the cities and villages, through which he 


had paſſed, - preaching the goſpel, and per- 


forming innumerable miracles, for more than 
three years! Well might the prophet ſay, 
forſeeing the ſmall ſucceſs he would meet with, 
who hath believed our report, and to whom hath 
the arm of the Lord been revealed? But ſince 
he, in whom the fulneſs of grace reſided, had 
ſo few diſciples, 'it may leſſen our. ſurprize, 
that his goſpel, though in itſelf the power 
and wiſdom of God, ſhould meet with ſo cold 
a reception amongſt men, as it has in fact al- 


ways done. 


2. Of thoſe few, who profeſſed a more 
entire attachment to his perſon, a conſiderable 
part, after attending him for ſome time, went 


back and walked no more with him. They 


were but ſuperficially convinced, and rather 
ſtruck with the power of his words and works, 
than deeply ſenſible of their own need of him. 
When therefore, upon a certain occaſion, he 
ſpoke of the more inward and experimental 
part of religion, the life of faith, and the 
neceſſity of eating his fleſh, and drinking his 

blood, 


tles, in their publick preaching, addreſſed their hearers as 


Men and Brethren; there were therefore no women 
amongſt them, or the women were not conſidered, as hav- 
ing any intereſt or concern in the goſpel miniſtry. 
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blood, ſo many were offended at his doctrine, 
and forſook * him, that he ſaid unto the twelve, 
will ye alſo go away? Which ſeems to im ply, 
that there were few but theſe remaining. 
Therefore, though we fee at prefent, that 
where the {ound of the goſpel brings multitudes 
together, many, who for a ſeaſon appeared 
in earneſt, gradually decline in their profeſſion, 
and, at length, wholly return to their former 
ways, we have the leſs reaſon to wonder, or 
be diſcouraged, remembering that it was _ 
from the beginning. 
Thoſe who believed on Chriſt 45 were 
chiefly (as we had oceaſion to obſerve before) 
perſons of low condition, and many of them 
had been formerly vile and obnoxious in their 
conduct. While the wiſe and learned rejected 
him, his more immediate followers were Gali- 
leans, fiſhermen, publicans and ſinners. This 
was obſerved and urged to his reproach and 
theirs, and the like offence has always attended 
bis goſpel. But what enrages his enemies, 
fills the hearts and mouths of his poor people 
with praiſe. They © adore his condeſcenſion in 
taking notice of the moſt unworthy, and ad- 
mire the efficacy of his grace in making thoſe 
who were once wretched ſlaves to Satan, a 
free and willing people in the day of his 
power. 

4. But this was not univerſally the caſe. 
Though not many wiſe, rich. or noble, were 


5 called 
Þ John 6. 66. 67. 8 Luke 1. 52. 53. 
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called, there were ſome, even of theſe. His 
grace triumphed over every circumſtance of 
life. Zaccheus was a rich man ©, Nicodemus 
a ruler of the Jews, Joſeph an honourable 
_ counſellor. We alſo read of a nobleman, or 
courtier, who believed with all his houſe. 
In every age, likewiſe, there have been ſome 
perſons of diſtinguiſhed eminence, for birth, 
honours, and abilities, who have chearfully 
engaged in the profeſſion of a deſpiſed goſpel, 
though they have thereby incurred a double 
ſhare of oppoſition from the men of the world, 


8 eſpecially from thoſe of their own rank. 


The number of theſe has been always ſuf- 
ficient to confute thoſe who would 1 
that the goſpel is only ſuited to the taſte of the 
vulgar and ignorant; yet it has always been ſo 
ſmall as to make it evident, that the truth is 
not ſupported by the wiſdom or influence of 
men, but by the power and * of 
God. 

. It is farther obſervable, that ſeveral of 
our Lord's few diſciples were under previous 
connections amongſt themſelves. Peter f and 
Andrew were brothers, as likewiſe James and 
John, and theſe together with 1 and 

perhaps 


* Zaccheus was a chief or principal publican, to whom 
the reſt were accountable; a commiſſioner of the revenue. 
And he was rich. The greek is more expreſſive, and this 
_ was a rich man. Luke xix. 2. Perhaps alluding to what 
had paſt a little before Chap. xviii. 25. This remark 
is added to remind us, that what is impoſſible with men, is 
eaſy to him, who can ſpeak to the heart and turn it as 


he will. John 1. 40. 


8 
„ 5 
perhaps Nathaniel, ſeem to have been all of 
one town b. The other James, and Jude, 
were alſo brethren. So it is ſaid, Jeſus loved 
Mary, and her Siſter, and Lazarus, three in 
one houſe; when perhaps, the whole place 
hardly offorded a fourth: and more in a ſingle 
village, than were to be found in many larger 
cities taken together, This circumſtance more 
ſtrongly marked the diſcrimination of his grace, 
in making the means effectual, where, and to 
whom he pleaſed. Such has been the uſual 
event of his goſpel ſince. It is proclaimed to 
all, but accepted by few; and of theſe, ſeveral 
are often found in one family, while their next 
door neighbours account it a burden and of- 
fence. It flouriſhes here and there! in a few 
places, while thoſe of the adjacent country 
are buried in more than Egyptian darkneſs, 
and reſiſt the endeavours of thoſe who would 
invite them to partake of the ſame benefits, 
Thus the Lord is pleaſed to diſplay his own 
ſovereignty, in raiſing and ſending forth his 
miniſters, when and where he ſees fit, and in 
: e ind deter- 
s Comp. Mark 1. 16. Luke 5. 10. with John x. 44, 
45. Theſe fix, and more than theſe, were fiſhermen. 
John 21. 2. and ſuch they continued, only their net ſuc- 
ceſs, and capture were ſo much changed, that it became a 
new calling, He made them fiſhers of men. In the 
fiſhermans calling, there is required a certain dexterity, 
much patience, and a readineſs to bear hardſhips. Perhaps, 
many obſervations they made in their former buſineſs, were 
uſeful to them afterwards. And the Lord ſtill brings up his 
_ ſervants ſo, that the remembrance of former years (the 


years of ignorance) becomes a rule and encouragement in 
future and different ſeenes of life. k Amos. iv. 7. 
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determining the fabieas and meaſure of their 
ſucceſs, If others diſpute and cavil againſt 
this procedure, thoſe who believe, have cauſe 
to adore his goodneſs to themſelves. And a 
day is at hand, when every mouth ſhall be 
ſtopped that would contend with the juſt judge 
of all the earth. The impenitent and unbe- 
lieving, will not then dare to charge him with 
injuſtice for dealing with them according to 
their own counſels and defires, inaſmuch as 
when the light of truth was ready to break 
upon them, they choſe darkneſs rather than 
light, becauſe their deeds were evil. 
2. In the calling of our Lord's diſciples, 
and the manner in which they were brought 
to know and ſerve him, we may diſcover 


the ſame variety as, at this day, appears in the 
converſion of finners by the preaching of the 


goſpel. 
Some 


7 See Rom. 11. 23. There are but few who diſpute 
upon the ſubject of the Divine Decrees, with that reverence 
and caution St. Paul expreſſes. In chap. 9, when an 
objection was ſtarted, he cuts it ſhort with, But who art 


thou, O man, that replieft againſi Gd? And here he breaks 
off abruptly with, O the depth! He ſeems to have fol- 


lowed the narrow winding ſtreams of human reaſoning, 
till he finds himſelf unawares upon the brink of an ocean 
that has neither bounds nor bottom. And every word 
expreſſes the reverence and aſtoniſhment with which his 
mind was filled. The wiſdom of the divine counſels in 
their firſt plan, the knowledge of their extenfive conſe- 
quences in this world, in all worlds, i in time, and in eter- 
nity. The tiches of that wiſdom and knowledge, the 
depth of thoſe riches. His counſels inacceſſible, his pro- 
ceedings untraceable. All is wonderful in St. Paul's 
view. How different this from the trifling, arrogant fpirit 


of too many upon this topic ! 
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Some from a religious education, an early 
acquaintance with the ſcriptures, and the 
ſecret influence of the ſpirit of God upon 
their hearts, are gradually prepared for the 
reception of the truth. They read, and 
ſtrive, and pray, they feel an uneaſineſs and a 
want which they know not how to remedy. 
They are ſincerely deſirous to know and do 
the will of God, and yet through miſappre- 
henſion, and the influence of popular pre- 
judice, they are for a ſeaſon with-held from 
the means that would relieve them. But, at 
length, the preaching of the goſpel explains 
to them the meaning of their former exerciſes, 
exactly anſwers to the ſtate of their minds, 
and thereby brings its own evidence. Similar 
to this, was the caſe of Nathaniel: When our 
Lord referred him to what had paſled under 
the fig tree, where he had thought himſelf 
alone and unobſerved, his doubts and ſcruples 
vaniſhed in an inſtant. There 1s little doubt 
but Nathaniel had been praying under the 
fig-tree, and probably defiring a further 
knowledge of the prophecies, and their ac- 
compliſhment in the Meſſiah. He had heard 
of Jeſus, but could not fully clear up the 
objections made againſt him, but now he was 
convinced and ſatisfied in a moment. 

The attention of ſome is drawn by what 
they ſee and hear around them. They form 
a favourable opinion of the goſpel from the 
remarkable effects it produces. But their firſt 

enquiries are damped by difficulties which 
F 2 they 
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they cannot eaſily get over, and they are ready 
to ſay, How can theſe things be? Their in- 
ante and connections in life are a farther 
hindrance, the fear of man which bringeth a 
ſnare is a great reſtraint upon their enquiries; 
but now and then, when they can venture 
without being noticed, they ſeek farther in- 
ſtruction. Now, though this heſitating ſpirit, 
which pays ſo much deference to worldly 
regards 1n the ſearch of truth, is highly blame- 
able, yet the Lord, who is rich i in mercy, is 
often pleaſed to produce a happy and abiding 
change from ſuch imperfect beginnings. As 
they increaſe in knowledge they gain more 
courage, and in time arrive to a comfortable 
experience and open profeſſion of the truth. 
Thus it was with Nicodemus, he was at firſt 
ignorant and fearful, but his interview with 
Jeſus, by night, had a good effect. He _ 
wards ventured to ſpeak more publickly * 1 

his favour, though ſtill he did not join bimſelf 
to the diſciples. But the circumſtances of 
Chriſt's death freed him from all fear, and 
inſpired him to attempt the moſt obnoxious 
ſervice, when the apoſtles themſelves were 
afraid to be ſeenk. 

Others are firſt prompted to hear the goſpel 
from no higher motive than curioſity; but 
going as mere ſpectators, they find themſelves 
retained as parties unawares. The word of 
God, powerful and penetrating as a wo-edged 


ſword, diſcovers the thoughts and intents of 
their 


John 7. 50. * John 19. 39. 
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their hearts, preſſes upon their conſciences, 


and ſeems addreſſed to themſelves alone. The 
' ſentiments they carry away with them are far 


different from thoſe they broughr, and a 


change in their whole deportment immediately | 
takes place. Such was the caſe of Zaccheus', 
he had heard much of Jeſus and deſired to 
ſee him; for this end, he ran before and 
climbed a tree, from whence he propoſed to 
behold him unobſerved. But how great muſt 
his ſurprize and emotion have been, when 
Jeſus, whom he had conſidered as a ſtranger, 
looked up, called him by his name, and in- 
vited himſelf to his houſe. 

Some are drawn by the report of others 
freely declaring what the Lord has done for 
their ſouls. The relation awakens in them 
deſires after him which are not diſappointed, 
for he is rich enough to ſatisfy all who ſeek 
to him, So the Samaritans, whoſe expecta- 
tions were firſt raiſed by the woman's decla- 
ration, * Come and ſee a man which told me all 
things that ever I did, is not this the Chriſt? 
had ſoon a more convincing teſtimony, and 
could fay, Now we believe, not becauſe of thy 
word,. but we have heard him ourſelves, and 
know that this is indeed the Cre, the Saviour 
. of the world. 

Io a few, the firſt impulſes of divine grace 
come ſuddenly and unthought-of, when their 
hearts and hands are engaged quite another , 
way's As Saul, who was ſecking his father's 
= alles, 

| Luke 19. 5. n John 4. 42. | 
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aſſes, received the unexpected news of a king- 
dom. A ray of truth pierces their minds 
like lightening, and diſpoſes them to leave 
their ſchemes unfiniſhed to ſeek the kingdom 
of God and his righteouſneſs only. * Thus 
our Lord paſſed by the ſons of Zebedee when 
mending their nets, ande Matthew while 
buſted at the receipt of cuſtom. He only ſaid, 
Follow me, he uſed no arguments, he propoſed 
no rewards, but he ſpoke to their hearts, and 
by the conſtraining power of his love engaged 
them to a chearful and immediate obedience. 
Afflictions likewiſe are now, no leſs than 
formerly, a happy means to bring many to 
Jeſus, He prepares them for heavenly bleſ- 
lings“ by embittering or removing their crea- 
ture-comforts, Had they continued in proſ- 
perity, they would not have thought of him, 
but the loſs of health, or friends, or ſubſtance, 
diſappointments in life, or a near proſpect of 
death, conſtrain them in good-earneſt to ſeek 
for one able to deliver them. In the time of their 
diſtreſs they ſay, Ariſe and fave us. Not that 
aflictions in themſelves can produce this turn of 
thought. Too many in ſuch circumſtances tols 
like a wild bull in a net; but when he ſends 
afflictions for this purpoſe, they accompliſh that 
which he pleaſes. Thus, when he was upon 
earth, many who came or were brought? to 
him for the relief of bodily diforders, expe- 
rienced a double cure. 9 He healed their diſ- 
of eaſcs, 
6, 19. Mark 2 14. Meik 2. 9 
. John 9. 7—36—38. 
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eaſes, and pardoned their fins. At the ſame 
time that he reſtored the * blind to ſight, he 
opened the eyes of their minds. He ſome- 
times made the afflictions of one, the means 
to bring a whole family to the knowledge of 
his grace. A conſiderable part of his fol- 
lowers were ſuch as theſe, whom he had gra- 
ciouſly relieved from diſtreſſes incurable by 
any hand but his. Some had been long and 
grievouſly tormented, had eſſayed every means, 

but found themſelves worſe and worſe till they 
applied to him ; and having known the happy 
effects of his Power and Compaſſion, they 
would leave him no more. | 
_ Laſtly, we ſometimes meet with inſtances _ 
of his mercy and ability to ſave even to the 
uttermoſt, in the unhoped-for converſion of 
deſperate and hardned ſinners, who have 
gone on with a high hand, regardleſs of 
mercies, warnings and judgments, *till they 
ſeemed paſt conviction, and given up to a re- 
probate mind. Their ſtate reſembles that of 
the Demoniac, Luke 8. They are ſo entirely 
under the power of the Devil {though perhaps 
they .vainly boaſt of freedom) that no argu- 
ments, no motives, no reſolutions can reſtrain 
them within bounds ; but they break through 
every tie of nature, conſcience and reaſon, and 
are reſtleſs drudges in the ſervice of fin, though 
they feel themſelves miſerable at preſent, and 
ſee 8 ruin before their eyes. Vet even 
this caſe is not too hard for him on whom 
R the 
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the finners help is laid, He can diſpoſſeſs 
the legion with a word, he can take the prey 
from the mighty, and deliver the lawful cap- 
tive, bind the Rong one-armed, and divide 
his ſpoil. Happy change, when the power 
of grace not only ſets the ſoul at liberty from 
ſin and Satan, but puts it in poſſeſſion of what 
were lately the inſtruments of its ſlavery ! 
when all the powers and faculties of body 
and mind are redeemed to the. Lord's uſe, and 
the experience of paſt evil is made conducive 
to future comfort and advantage! Such an 
inſtance was that great ſinner, that penitent, 
believing, happy ſoul, of whom it is empha- 
tically remarked, * She loved mush, becauſe 
much had been forgiven her, Sometimes the 
deliverance is deferred 'till near the period of 
life. The poor wretch, labouring under the 
pangs or dread of death, and trembling at the 

apprehenſion of falling into the hands of the 
living God, is ſnatched as a. brand out of the 
fire; be receives faith in a ſuffering Saviour, 
and feels the power of atoning blood ; his 
terrors ceaſe, and joy ſucceeds, a joy unſpeak- 
able and full of glory. Thus the expiring 
male factor was converted upon the croſs, 
and received an infallible aſſurance of Sal- 
vation. 
The characters of our Lord's diſciples, 
Fo the account we have of their defects and 
ite may farther illuſtrate the hiſtory of 


his church and goſpel, and afford an apology 
for 


' Luke 7.47; Lake 23. 43 
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for the blemiſhes, which through human 
infirmity, do, more or leſs, attend the pre- 
valence of his doctrines. 

The grace of God has a real influence upon 
the whota man. It enlightens the under- 


ſtanding, directs the will, purifies the af- 


fection, regulates the paſſions, and corrects 
the different exceſſes to which different per- 
ſons are by conſtitution or habit inclined. Yet 
it ſeldom wholly changes the complexion or 
temper of the animal frame. It does not 
impart any new natural powers, though it 
teaches the uſe and improvement of thoſe 
we have received. It will diſpoſe us to ſeek 


inſtruction, make us open to conviction, and 


willing to part with our prejudices, ſo far and 
ſo ſoon as we diſcover them, but it will 
not totally and inſtantaneouſly remove them. 
Hence there are a great variety of characters 
in the Chriſtian life, and the ſeveral graces of 
the ſpirits, as zeal, love, meekneſs, faith, appear 
with peculiar advantage in different ſubjects ; 
yet ſo, that every commendable property is 
ſubje& to its particular inconvenience. Per- 
fection cannot be found in fallen man. The 
beſt are ſometimes blameable, and the wiſeſt 
often miſtaken. Warm and active tempers, 
though influenced, in the main, by the noble 
ambition of pleaſing God in all things, are 
apt to overſhoot themſelves, and to diſcover 
a reſentment and keenneſs of ſpirit which 
cannot be wholly juſtified. Others of a more 
fixed and — * leſs ſubject 

to 


— 
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to this extreme, are prone. to its oppoſite 3 3 


their gentleneſs degenerates into indolence, 
their caution into cowardice. The principle 
of ſelf, likewiſe, which, though ſubdued, is: 
not eradicated, will, in ſome inſtances appear, 
Add to this, the unknown acceſs and influence ' 
which .the evil ſpirits have upon our minds, 
the ſudden and new emergencies which ſur- 
priſe us into action before we have had time 
to deliberate, with many other conſiderations 
of a like nature, and it will be no wonder 
that ſome things are always amiſs®, in the 
beſt and moſt ſucceſsful attempts to promote 
the glory of God and the good of ſouls. And 


it is farther to be noted, that ſome indivi- 
duals will be found, who, though ſeemingly 
engaged in the ſame good work, and, for a 


time, pretending to much zeal, are eſſentially | 
J in their hearts and views; and when, 
at length, their true characters are expoſed, 
the world, who either cannot or will not 
diſtinguiſh, charge the faults of a few upon 


a whole profeſſion ; as, in the former caſe, 
they wound the character of a good man 


for unavoidable and involuntary miſtakes. 


We ſhall therefore ſhew, that either the ex- 


ceptions 


» A Jukewarm, cautious eit, can eaſily avoid and 
readily cenſure the miſtakes and faults of thoſe, who, fired 
with an honeſt warmth for the honour of God, and the 
good of ſouls, are ſometimes tranſported beyond the 
bounds of ſtrict prudence. But though the beſt intention 
cannot make that right which is wrong in itſelf, yet the 
zeal, diligence and difintereſted aim of n perſons are 

worthy of our eſteem. 


"' 
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ceptions made, and ſo loudly reverberated in 
our ears againſt the goſpel doctrine, on theſe 
accounts, are unjuſt, or that there was ſuffi- 
cient Mule to reject and condemn our Lord 
and his apoſtles for the ſame reaſons. 

The character of Peter is marked with 
admirable propriety and conſiſtence by the 
evangeliſts. He every where appears like 
himſelf. Earneſtly devoted to his maſter's 
perſon, and breathing an honeſt warmth for 
his ſervice, he was, in a manner, the eye, 
the hand, the mouth of the apoſtles He was 
the firſt to aſk, to anſwer, to propoſe and to 
execute. He made a noble confeſſion, for 
which our Lord honoured him with a pe- 
culiar commendation. He waited but for a 
command to walk to him upon the water. 
He was not afraid to expoſe himſelf in his 
Lord's defence, when he was ſurrounded and 
apprehended by his enemies. And though, 
in this laſt inſtance, his affection was ill-ex- 
preſſed, yet his motive was undoubtedly praiſe- 
worthy, His Heart flamed with zeal and 
love, and therefore he was always forward 
_ to diſtinguiſh himſelf. | 

But the warmth of Peter's temper often 
betrayed him into great difficulties, and ſhewed 
that the grace he had feceived was conſiſtent 
with many imperfections. Though he fin- 
cerely loved Chriſt, and had forſaken all for 
him, he was, at one time, ſo ignorant of the 
true deſign of his incarnation, that he was 
angry and impatient to hear him ſpeak of his 

ſufferings, 

I 
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ſufferings, and brought upon bimſelf a moſt 
ſevere rebuke. Not content with the ordinary 
ſervices allotted to him, he offered himſelf to 
unneceſſary trials, as in the above inſtance, 
when he preſſed to walk upon the water. 
The event ſhewed him his own weakneſs 
and inſufficiency, yet his ſelf-confidence re- 
vived and continued. When our Lord warned 
him again and again of his approaching fall, 
he thought and boldly affirmed that it was 
impoſſible. He was ſincere in his PT | 
but the actual experiment was neceſſary to 
convince. and humble him. Accoiidely, 
when left to himſelf, he fell before the firſt 
| temptation. And here the impetuoſity of his 
' temper was ſtill manifeſt, He did not ſtop 
at a fimple denial of Jeſus, he confirmed it by 


an oath”, and, at length, proceeded to utter 


bitter imprecations againſt himſelf, if he fo 
much as knew him, whom he had ſean tranſ- 
figured in glory upon the mount, and proſtrate | 
in an agony in the garden. Such was the 
weakneſs and inconſiſtence of this 265-00 of 
the apoſtles. 

None of theſe exceſſes appeared i in the con- 
duct of the traitor Judas. He was ſo cir- 
cumſpect and reſerved, that we do not find 


any of the diſciples had the leaſt ſuſpicion of 
him. 


Mark 14. 71. He began to cur ſe aid fevear. Ara be- 
7 To imprecate the moſt dreadful curſes upon 
himſelf, and call ſolemnly on God to execute them. This 
was indeed the moſt probable method to free himſelf from 
the ſuſpicion of being a diſciple of Jeſus, for no ſuch lan- 
guage had n, *till then, heard among his followers. 


15 "TIL. 
him. But whilſt his heart was full of wicked- 
neſs, he could find fault with others, and 
charge their beſt expreſſions of love with in- 
diſcretion, When Mary anointed our Lord's 
feet with ointment *, he was diſpleaſed at the 
waſte, and profeſſed a warm concern for the 
poor ; but we are told the true reaſon of his 
economy: It was not becauſe he cared for the 
poor, but becauſe he was a thief, and had the 
bag, which contained the common ſtock, en- 
truſted to him. The charge of the bag is an 
office full of temptation ; and an attachment 
to the bag has been often at the bottom of 
many cenſures and miſrepreſentations which 
have been thrown out againſt the people of 
God. It has been, and it will be ſo; but the 
Lord has appointed that where-ever the goſpel 
| ſhould be preached to the end of the world, 
this ation of Mary, with the obſervation of 
Judas upon it, and the motive from which 
he made it, ſhould be handed down together, 
that we may not be diſcouraged at things of 
the ſame kind. Without doubt, the treaſon of 
Judas and his unhappy end, after having main- 
tained a fair character ſo long, and ſhared with 
the reſt in the honours of the apoſtleſhip, were 
to them an occaſion of grief, and afforded 
their enemies a ſubject of reproach and tri- 
umph. But we may believe one reaſon why 
our Lord choſe Judas, and continued him fo 
long with his diſciples, to have been, that we 
might learn by this aweful inſtance not to be 

| 5 r 
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ſurpriſed if ſome, who have made a ſhew in 
the church, been choſen to' important offices, 
and furniſhed with excellent gifts, do in the 
end prove hypocrites and traitors : Let him 
that thinketh be fiandeth, take heed leſt be fall. 

A deſire of pre-eminence and diſtinction is 
very unſuitable to the followers of Jeſus, who 
made himſelf the ſervant. of all; very unbe- 
coming the beſt of the children of men, who 
owe their breath to the mercy of God, have 
nothing that they can call their own, and have 
been unfaithful in the improvement of every 
talent. We allow that every appearance of 
this is a blemiſh in the Chriſtian character, 
and eſpecially in a Chriſtian miniſter; but if 
on ſome occaſion, and in ſome degree, human 
infirmity has wrought this way, though no 
example can juſtify it, yet thoſe, who through 
ignorance of their own hearts, are too rigid 
cenſurers of others, may be reminded that 
this evil frequently diſcovered itſelf in the 
apoſtles. They often diſputed who ſhould be 
the greateſt; and when our Lord was ſpeak- 
ing of his approaching ſufferings, two of them 
choſe that unſeaſonable time. to preclude the 
_ reſt, and petitioned that they might have the 
chief ſeats in his kingdom. The firſt offence 
was theirs; but when the ten heard it, they 
were all moved with indignation, and ſhewed 
themſelves equally deſirous of ſuperiority. It 
is plain therefore, that unleſs the apoſtles were 
hypocrites and mercenaries, ſome tranſient 
eſcapes of this ſort (though . crimi- 

nal 
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nal and indecent) are no ſure proofs that ſuch | 
| 2 perſon is not in the main ſincere, diſintereſted, 
and truly devoted to the ſervice of God and 
his goſpel. 

No leſs contrary to the meck ad gracious 
ſpirit of Jeſus, is an angry zeal, expreſling it- 
ſelf in terms of ill-will and bitterneſs to thoſe 
who oppoſe or injure us. One of the higheſt 
attainments and brighteſt evidences of true 
grace, is from a ſenſe of the love and example 
of Chriſt, to ſhew bowels of mercy and long 
ſuffering to all men, and by perſeverance in 
well-doing to overcome evil with good. And 
a contrary behaviour (if frequent and no- 
torious) will, like a.dead fly in precious oint- 
ment, deſtroy the ſavour, if not the efficacy, of 
all we can attempt for the ſervice of God in 
the world. However, if repeated falſhoods 
and ſtudied provocations do ſometimes in an 
unguarded moment extort from the diſciples 
of Chriſt ſuch expreſſions and marxs of diſ- 
leaſure, as in their cooler hours they willing- 
ly retract and ſincerely repent of before God; 
this ought not to be exaggerated beyond 
bounds, as an offence inconſiſtent with their 
profeſſion, at leaſt not by any who would be 
afraid to ſpeak diſhonourably of the apoſtles 
James and John, who once went ſo far in 
their anger 7 as to demand that fire might be 
ſent from heaven to devour their adverſaries. | | 


We 


Luke 9. 54. They thought they were influenced by 
a commendable zeal for their maſter, and-that their pro- 


poſal was warranted by an authoriſed precedent. We do 
LE not 
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We might proceed to other particulars, but 
enough has been ſaid to ſhew the general reſem- 
blance which the preaching of the goſpel in 
later times bears to ourLord's perſonal miniſtry : 
The doctrine i Is the ſame, the effects the ſame. 
It was, and it is to many, 4. fone 4 Rambling, 
and a rock of offence. The oppoſition it has 
met with has been always owing to the ſame 
evil principles of pride and the love of fin, 
which are latent in every unrenewed heart: 
Though the pretexts are various, they may be 
reduced to a few leading motives, which are 
always at work. The profeſſors of this goſ- 
pel have at no time been very numerous, if 
compared with thoſe who, have rejected it; and 
of theſe, too many have diſhonoured or for- 
faken it. Neither have thoſe, who have re- 
ceived it moſt. cordially, and Con moſt de- 
ſirous to adorn and promote it, been wholly 
exempt from miſtakes and imperfections. The 
tenor of their conduct has proved them par- 
takers of a more excellent ſpirit than others, 
their faith in Jeſus has not been an empty no- 
tion, but fruitful of good wor ks, ſuch as no 
man 


not find that they ever wiſhed for foe to conſume the Scribes 
and Phariſees, who were Chriſt's moſt inveterate enemies. 
But when the Samaritans rejected him, the vile Samari- 
_ tans, whom they, upon a national prejudice, had been ac- 
cuſtomed to hate; then their hearts deceived them, and they 
indulged their own corrupt paſſions, while they ſuppoſed 
they were animated by a zeal for Chriſt, Are we not often 
deceived in the ſame way ? Can we not ſilently bear, or 
Ingenuouſly extenuate, the faults and miſtakes of our own 
party; while we are all zeal and emotion, to expoſe, 
cenſure and condemn what is amiſs in others? _ 
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man could do except God was with him. 
They have been governed by higher motives 
and devoted to nobler aims, than the world 
can either underſtand or bear—yet they are 
deeply conſcious of inherent infirmity, and 
ſometimes (to their great grief) they give too 
viſible proofs of it, which their watchful ad- 
verſaries are glad to aggravate and charge upon 
them as conſequences of their doctrine. This 
ſhould induce all who love the Lord Jeſus, to 
redouble their guard, and to pray with David 
that they may be led in the right way becauſe 
of their obſervers. If the queſtion is con- 
cerning the infirmities, or even the vices ' of 
| others, almoſt every one is ready to plead in 

their behalf ; allowances are freely and largely 
made for human frailty, and none are willing 


to be thought harſh or cenſorious. But the 


believer in Jeſus muſt look for no abatement 
or extenuation ; even the profeſſed admirers of 
candour and charity will not heſitate to put the 
| worſt conſtruction upon all he ſays or does; 
for they are ſeeking occaſion to wound the 
goſpel through his miſconduct. They are 
ſenſible that he is generally above them, and 
therefore rejoice to find or pretend a flaw, on 
which they may expatiate, to reduce him as 
near as poſſible to their own level. Though 
if their cenſures are extended to their juſt con- 
ſequence, they will (as we have ſeen) fall hard 
upon the apoſtles themſelves. 

I hope that what I have ſaid upon this ſub- 


Jeet will neither be miſi underſtood nor perverted, 
G | 2 We 


We do not ae even 1 infirmities of the 
beſt men; much leſs would we provide a 
plea for perſecution or ambition. Let not 
the man who ſuppeſes gain to be godlinels, 
who makes the goſpel a ladder whereby to 
climb the heights of worldly preferment, whoſe 
heart like the infatiable fire is craving more, 
and practiſing every art to accumulate wealth 
and ' honour in the church ;— - Let not the 
proud man, who would lord it over eonſeience, 
and though unabſe to command fire from 
heaven, would gladly prepare fire and ſlaugh- 
ter upon earth for all who will not venture 
their ſouls upon his faith; Let not theſe avail 
themſelves. of the examples of James and 
John : But rather let them tremble at the 
reflection, that while they manifeſt no part of 
the apoſtles graces, they are entirely poſſeſſed 
of thoſe tempers, the ſmalleft traces of which 
our Lord ſo ſeverely rebuked in his diſciples. 
The firſt believers, though not gukleſe, 
were ſincere: The natural diſpoſition of their 
hearts was changed; they believed in Jeſus, 
they loved him, they devoted themſelves to 


his ſervice, t they ſubmitted to his inſtructions, 


ſhared in his reproach, and could not be either 
enticed or intimidated to leave him. Their 
gracious maſter was their guide and guard, 
their advocate and counſellor; when they were 
in want, in danger, in trouble, or in doubt, they 
applied to him, and found relief; hence, they 
learned by degrees, to caſt all their care upon 
him. He corrected every wrong diſpoſition, 
* Y + He 
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he pardoned their failings and enabled chem to 
do better. His precepts taught them true 
wiſdom, and. his own example, which, to 
| thoſe who loved him, had the force of a 
thouſand precepts, was at once the model and 


the motive of their obedience. To make 
them aſhamed of aſpiring; to be chief, he him- 
ſelf, though Lord of all, converſed among 
them as a: ſervant, and condeſcended to waſh 
their feet: To teach them forbearance and 
gentleneſs to their oppoſers; they ſaw him 

weep over his bittereſt enemies, and heard him 


pray for his actual murderers. 


Thus they gradually advanced in WS, 
love, and holineſs, as the experience of every 

day diſcloſed: to them. fome new diſcovery of 

the treaſures of wiſdom, grace, and power, 


refiding in their Lord and Saviour: He ex- 
plained to them in private the difficulties! 


: which occurred in his more public diſcourſes; 


by his obſervations on the common occur- 


rences of life, he opened to them the myſ- 


terious volumes of creation and providence, 
which none but thoſe whom he vouchſafes to 
teach can underſtand; aright: He prayed for 


them and with them, and taught them to pray- 


for themſelves : He revealed unto: them the 
unſeen realities of the eternal world, and ſup- 


ported them under the proſpect of approach- 
ing trials; particularly of his departure from 


them, by affuring them that he was going on 


their behalf, to prepare them a place in his 
kingdom, and that in a little time he would 
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return to receive them to himſelf, that they 
92 might dwell with him for ever. 


What he perſonally: ſpoke to thous: and 


acted in their preſence, was recorded by his 
direction, and has been preſerved by his pro- 

| vidence for the uſe and comfort of his church: 
Though his enemies have raged horribly, they 


have not been able to ſuppreſs the divine vo- 
lume; and though inviſible to mortal eyes, 


he is till near to all that ſeek him, and ſo 


ſupplies the want of his bodily preſence by the 
ſecret communications of his ſpirit, that his 
ople have no reaſon to complain of any diſ- 


advantage: Though they ſee bim not, they 


believe, love, rejoice and obey; their atten- 
tion and dependance are fixed upon him, they 
entruſt him with all their concerns, they rely 
upon his promiſes, they behold him as their 
high prieſt, advocate and ſhepherd, they live 
upon his fulneſs, and plead his righteouſneſs, 
and they find and feel that their reliance 1 is not 
in vain. 

The diſciples were content fie his fake to 
bear the ſcorn and injurious treatment of the 
world: They expected no better uſage, nor 


deſired an higher honour, than to be fellow- 


ſufferers with their Lord. When he propoſed 
returning to Judea, at a time they thought 
dangerous, and they could not alter his pur- 


poſe, they did not wiſh to be left behind; 


Let us go, ſays one of them to the reſt, that 


we may die with bim. It is true, when he 


was actually apprehended, the firſt ſhock of 
the 
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the trial was too ſtrong, they forſock him and 
fled. He permitted this both to exempt them 
from danger, and to let tfem know that of 

themſelves they could do nothing. But it ſeems 
they did not go far. When Thomas afterwards 
ſaid, Except I ſhall ſee in his bands the print of 
the nails, and put my finger into the print of 
the nat ls, and thruſt my hand into his fide, Iwill 
not believe; he ſpoke like one who had been 
an eye-witneſs'to his ſufferings, and expreſſes 
an earneſtneſs, as if he ſtill ſaw him wounded 
and bleeding. This cataſtrophe indeed almoſt 
diſconcerted them; they had truſted it was he 
that ſhould deliver Iſrael, but they ſaw him 
oppreſſed and flain by wicked men. From that 
time to his reſurrection was a mournful inter- 
val, the darkeſt and moſt diſtrefling period his 
church ever knew. 
hut the third day diſpelled their grief: He 

returned victorious from the grave, proclaim- 
ing peace by the blood of the croſs; he de- 
clared (and his appearance proved it) that the 
ranſom was paid and accepted, and that having 
now overcome the ſharpneſs of death, he had 
opened the kingdom of heaven to all believers. 
Then he ſpoke peace to their hearts, he opened 
their underſtandings to know the ſcriptures, 
and breathed upon them his Holy Spirit: He 
converſed frequently with them during forty 
days; gave them a large commiſſion to preach 
his goſpel, and an invaluable promiſe of his 
preſence with them to the end of the world. 
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When he had thus confirmed them by thoſe 
inſtructions and aſſurances, which his wiſdom 
ſaw neceſſary, he was received up to heaven. 
They followed him with their hearts and eyes 
a-while, and then returned to Jeruſalem re- 
joicing. They were not aſhamed of their cru- 
cified Lord, or unwilling to bear the contemp- 
tuous names of Galileans or Nazarenes for his 
fake. They were not afraid, as if left like 
ſheep without a ſhepherd in the midſt of their 
enemies, They knew that though they could 
ſee him no more, his eye would be always 
upon them, and his ear open to their prayer: 
They waited according to his command for a 
farther ſupply of his ſpirit to qualify them for 
the important. and difficult ſervices which 
were before them. Nor did they wait long; 
a few days after his aſcenſion, while they were 
praying with one heart and mind, the place 
where they were aſſembled was ſhaken as with 
a mighty wind: The ſpirit of power and wiſ- 
dom was abundantly communicated to them; 
they ſpoke with new tongues, and imme- 
diately began to preach boldly in the name of 


the Lord Jeſus, | 


With this ſolemn and memorable. event, 1 
ſhall open the ſecond book, and take up the 
thread of the Goſpel Hiſtory from hor glo- 
rious day of Divine Power. The contents of 
this firſt book, namely, a brief view of the 

neceſſity and nature of the goſpel diſpenſation, 
the cauſes why it is and has been oppoſed, and 
the circumſtances of the firſt believers, I have 
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premiſed as general principles for my own - 
and the readers alfiſlance m the progreſs of 

the work. 
"$02 much to be wiſhed that every reader 
might be impreſſed with the importance of out 
ſubject. It is not a point of curioſity, but of 
univerſal concern, and that in the higheſt and 
molt intereſting fenſe. Moſt of the reſearches 
and diſquiſitions which employ the time and 
talents of men, are of a ili or indifferent 
nature: We may range on different ſides con- 
cerning them; we may give or refuſe or re- 
tract our aſſent when and as often as we pleaſe. 
We may be totally ignorant of them without 
loſs, or be {killed in them all without deriving 
any ſolid comfort or advantage from them : 
But the goſpel of Chriſt is not like the dry 
_ unintereſting theories of human wiſdom ; it 
will either wound or heal, be a favour of life 
or of death, a ſource of endleſs comfort or the 
oOccaſion of aggravated condemnation to all 
that hear of it. To receive it, is to receive 
the earneſt and aſſurance of eternal happineſs ; 

to reject it, or remain wilfully ignorant of its, 
characters and properties, will leave the ſou 
oppreſſed with guilt, and expoſed to the wrath 
of God for ever. It highly concerns us there- 
fore to enquire, Whether we believe the goſpel 
or no; whether what we call the goſpel is the 
fame that Chriſt and his apoſtles taught, and 
whether it has had the ſame or ſimilar effects 
upon our hearts. We live where the goſpel is 
generally profeſſed, and we are reputed Chriſ- 
tians 
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tians from our cradles ; - but the word of God 
cautions us to take heed left we be deceived. 
We ſee Chriſtianity divided into innumerable 
ſects and parties, each ſupported by names, 
arguments, and 'books, and fighting for the 
credit of a denomination : But how many for- 
get that in a little time all theſe diviſions and 
and ſubdiviſions will be reduced to two; the 
only real and proper diſtribution . by which 
mankind (as to their religious character) ever 
was or will be diſtinguiſhed, and according to 
which their final ſtates will be ſpeedily de- 
cided— The children of God, and the cone 
* the wicked one. 


BOOK 


FJ 
22 Second Period of Coriftianity. 


That I may neither incumber the Series of the 
Hiſtory with too many Digreſſions, nor de- 
prive myſelf of the Opportunity of making 
ſuch Obſervations as the Subject will ſuggeſt 
_ conducive to our main Deſign; I propoſe 
in the firſt Chapter of this and the ſucceed- 
ing Book, to give a ſuccin&t View of the 
Progreſs and State of Chriſtianity during 
— Period: And then by way of Appen- 
dix, to add one or more Chapters (as may 
be neceſſary) on ſuch Particulars as are of 
more immediate Application to the Circum- 
ſtances of our own Times. 


| Crap, r. Of the Progreſs of the Gab 
el from our Lord's Aſcenſion to 
the Cloſe of 'the firſt Century, 2. 
Of the Life and Character of St. 
Paul conſidered as an Exemplar or 
Pattern of a Miniſter of Jeſus Chriſt. 
3. Of the irregularities and Offences | 
which appeared in the Apoſtolic 
t Ve 4. Of the Hereſies pro- 

pagated by alle teachers in the 
. * 1 1 


. 


Of the Progreſs of the Goſpel from our Lord's 
Aſcenſion to the Cloſe of the firſt Century. 


HE natural weakneſs of man is con- 
ſpicuous in his moſt important under 
takings : having no fund of ſufficiency 
in himſelf, he is forced to collect all from 
without, and if the greatneſs of his prepara- 
tions are not anſwerable to the extent of his 
deſigns, he has little hopes of ſucceſs. Far- 
ther, when he has planned and provided to the 
utmoſt of his power, he is ſtill ſubject to in- 
numerable contingencies, which he can neither 
foreſee nor prevent ; and has often the mortifi- 
cation to ſee his faireſt proſpects blaſted, and 
the whole apparatus of his labour and care on- 
ly contribute to make his pete more 

conſpicuous and painful. 

The reverſe of this is the character of the 
wonder- working God. To his power every 
thing is eaſy; he knows how to employ every 
creature and contingence as a means to accom- 
| pliſh his deſigns ; not a ſeeming difficulty can 
intervene but by his permiſſion, and he only 
— it to ä his own wifdom and 
| agency 
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agency, in making it ſubſervient to his will. 

Thus having all hearts and events in his hands, 
he fulfils his own counſels with the utmoſt caſe 
and certainty; and to ſhew that the work is 
his own, he often proceeds by ſuch methods, 
as vain men account weak and inſignificant; 
producing the moſt extenſive and glorious con- 
ſequences from ſmall and inconſiderable begin- 
nings. Thus the Lord of hoſts hath purpoſed 
to {tain the pride of all human glory. 

This obſervation might be confirmed by in- 
numerable examples taken from the common 
hiſtory and experience of mankind ; but the 
ſubject of our preſent undertaking exhibits the 
moſt illuſtrious proof. When the Jews had 
ſeen Jeſus crucified, dead and buried, they ex- 
pected to hear no more of him: His diſciples 
were few, men of no authority, learning or 
influence; and fince their Maſter, who had 
made them ſuch large promiſes, was at laſt 
unable to ſave himſelf from death ; it was pro- 

bably expected that his followers would diſ- 
perſe of courſe, forſake their ſuppoſed delu- 
fions, and return to their fiſhing, and other 
employments ſuited to their capacities and 
talents, 1 

They knew not that Jeſus had ariſen from 
the dead, and had frequently ſhewn himſelf 
to his ſervants to comfort and confirm their 
hearts. They little thought that he, whom 
they had ſeen expire on the croſs, was im- 
moveably ſeated at the right hand of God, 
poſſeſſed of all Powe in heaven and earth; 
but 
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but his diſciples knew this, and therefore con- 
tinued to aſſemble in his name. We do not 
find that there was much notice taken of them 
till the feaſt of Pentecoſt, which was about 
ten days after his aſcenſion. At this ſeaſon * 
by the Jewiſh law, the firſt fruits of the earth 
were preſented at the temple. An appoint- 
ment, typical of thoſe more ſublime firſt fruits 
of ſpiritual gifts and graces with which the 
Lord on this day enriched his diſciples, (ac- 
cording to his promiſe) enabling them to preach 


his goſpel and make his word effectual to the 
converſion of a large multitude ; as an earneſt 


of that divine power, by which he would fup- 
port and extend his church and miniſtry to the 
end of the world. 

When the hearts of God's people are united 
in love, and pleading his promiſes in the fer- 
vent exerciſe of faith and prayer, great things 
may be expected. Such was the happy ſtate 
of the diſciples on this ſolemn day: They 
were aſſembled with one accord; no jars or 
diviſions had as yet taken place among them; 
they were animated with one deſire, and pray- 
ing with one mind; ſuddenly and wonderfully 
they obtained an anſwer: The place they 
were in was ſhaken as by a mighty wind 3 
their hearts were filled with the powerful 


energy of the Holy Spirit, and they were in- 
ſtantaneouſly 


2 TiIBERIVs, A. D. 33. f In fixing the dates of our hiſ- 


tory, I ſhall conform to what I think the moſt probable 


and authoriſed opinion ; without perplexing either myſelf 
or. my readers with the niceties of critical chronology. 
Acts chap. 2. 
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ſtantaneouſly enabled to ſpeak languages which 
till then they were unacquainted with. Theſe 
inward powers were accompanied with the 
viſible ſymbols of fiery tongues, which ſat up- 
on each of their heads: — A fit emblem both 
of the new faculties they had received, and of 
the conquering, aſſimilating efficacy of the 
Spirit by whom they ſpoke, whoſe operations 
like the fire are vehement, penetrating, tranſ- 


forming and diffuſive ; ſpreading from heart 


to heart, from place to place, till the flame, 
which was.now confined within a few breaſts, 
was communicated to many nations, people 


and languages. 


The effects of this Divine Communication 

were immediately manifeſt ; they were filled 
with love, .joy, and faith, and began boldly 
and publickly to praiſe God. Their emotion 
and zeal could not be long unnoticed : Thoſe 
who firſt obſerved it, ſpoke of it to others, 
and a rumour was ſpread abroad. Jeruſalem 
was at that time the occaſional reſort of the 
Jews and Jewiſh proſelytes, who were diſ- 
perſed throughout the known world, and 
multitudes had come from different countries 
to celebrate the feaſt. The promiſcuous 
throng, who aſſembled upon the report, and 
had been accuſtomed to different languages, 
were therefore greatly aſtoniſhed to hear of 
the wonderful works of God, every man in 
his own tongue. While ſome expreſſed their 
ſurprize at this, others aſcribed it to the effects 
of wine, and ſhewed their ſcorn and deſpite 
| to 
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to the ſpirit of grace, by reviling the apoſtles 
as 3 Thus they no ſooner entered 
upon their public ſervice, than they began to 
find the ſame treatment which their Lord had 

met with, and were for his ſake the ſubjects 
of calumny and deriſion. This is a remarka- 
ble inſtance of the ſagacity and temper which 
the men of the world diſcover in the judg- 
ment they form of a work of God: Nor is it 
probable, that our modern reaſoners would 
have judged more favourably, if they could 
have been preſent at ſuch a ſcene, where ſeve- 
ral perſons were ſpeaking loud: at the ſame- 
time, and each in a different language': fince 
they account the operations of the ſame ſpirit, 
madneſs and folly, even where they are not 
attended with ſuch RI: circum- 2 
ſtances. 5 

This weak and perverſe ſander was imme- 
diately refuted by the apoſtle Peter, who ad- 
dreſſed the people in a grave and ſolemn dif- 
courſe; and having in few words explained 


the nature of the fact, and ſhewn that it was 


an accompliſhment of ancient prophecies, my 
proceeded to apply himſelf more cloſely t 
their conſciences. He aſſured them that oa 
they ſaw and heard was wrought by the power 
of Jeſus of Nazareth, whom they had re- 
jected before Pilate, He informed them of 
that honour and glory which he now pofleſſed, 
and charged them as accomplices in the mur- 
der of a perſon, whoſe character and dignity: 
God had vindicated, by . him from ad. 
dead. 
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* Though our Saviour had but few diſ- 
_ ciples during his perſonal miniſtry, he had 
doubtleſs left a deep impreſſion of his words 
and works in the. hearts of many. This diſ- 
courſe of Peter would naturally recal him to 
the remembrance of thoſe who had ſeen him 
in the fleſh, and lead them to reflect how 
earneſtly and unjuſtly they had at the inſtiga- 
tion of their prieſts compelled Pilate to put 
him to death. Theſe reflections, the cloſeneſs 
of Peter's addreſs, and the power of the Spirit 
of God, concurred to give them a deep con- 
viction of their fin, They were pierced to the 
heart, They no longer wondered as curious 
ſpectators, but were ſolicitous for themſelves, 
and cried out, Brethren, what ſhall we do? 
Peter then proceeded to. open the treaſure of 
Goſpel-grace, and to direct them to Jeſus 
whom they had crucified, for Salvation. The 
effect of this day's preaching (for though only 
Peter is named, it is probable there were more 
than one preacher or one diſcourſe) was ſignally 
happy. Three thouſand ſouls were converted, 
and, profeſſing their faith and repentance, were 
by baptiſm publickly joined to the church. 

A farther addition was ſoon after made: Pe- 
ter and John having recovered a man from 
incurable lameneſs, by faith in the name of 
Jeſus, the report of the miracle brought a great 
concourſe of people together a ſecond time. 
Peter improved the occaſion to preach to them 

at the temple-gate, to the purport of his for- 


mer 
Acts chap. 3. 
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mer diſcourſe. He had an attentive auditory, 
and his word was made effectual to! the con- 
verſion of many, But by this time the ene- 
mies of Jeſus were greatly alarmed at the pro- 
greſs of his doctrine, and having © notice of 
what had paſſed, the prieſts and Sadducees vio- 
lently apprehended Peter with John, and put 
them in priſon. He had not finiſhed his diſ- 
courſe, but he had ſaid enough to be remem- 
bered; and this interruption, with the bold- 
neſs of his following defence, made his words 
more regarded. The next day they were 
brought before the high prieſt, rulers and 
elders; and being afked concerning the late 
miracle, Peter, who once had trembled at the 
voice of a girl, was not afraid to uſe the ut- 
moſt freedom and plainneſs with the council 
and heads of the Jewiſh nation. He confeſſed 
the name and cauſe of Jeſus, reminded them 
of their wickedneſs in cauſing him to.be cru- 
fied, and in direct anſwer to their queſtion, 
aſſured them that the miracle was wrought in 
his name and by his power. Though the 
council were highly offended with this lan- 


guage, and the more ſo, as they obſerved the 
| -  perlons 


Acts 4. 16, 17. Many conſultations have been held 
and devices framed to ſtop the progreſs of the Goſpel, as 
if it was a dangerous infection. But all ſuch attemps are 
vain, they may as eaſily reſtrain the dawning of the day as 
ſuppreſs the ſpreading of the Goſpel, when the Lord is 
pleaſed to raiſe up fit inſtruments to promote it, and to 
vouchſafe a ſeaſon of refreſhment from his preſence. Then 
its influence cannot be reſtrained, a ſpark becomes a flame, 
a little one a multitude, and oppolition only makes the 


effects more viſible = noticed. 
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perſons who ſpoke were private and unlettered 
men, yet being unable to deny the fact, (for 
the man who had been lame ſtood before 
them) and uawilling to incur the odium of 
puniſhing an action they were aſhamed to diſ- 
approve, they diſſembled their rage, and for- 
bidding the apoſtles to ſpeak any more to the 
people, they diſmiſſed them: Vet they did 


not depart until they had proteſted againſt this 


inhibition, and declared their reſolution to obeß 
God rather than men. . 

The believers, tho' numerous, amounting 
to many thouſands, lived in harmony and love, 
as Children of one family. The greater part of 
them were poor; thoſe therefore who had 
eſtates or money, willingly put their all into a 
common ſtock for the uſe of whole, which 
was entruſted to the care of the apoſtles. This 


is recorded as an inſtance of the benevolent and 


_ diſintereſted ſpirit with which the goſpel in- 
ſpired them, but is not enjoyned as a precedent 
to be univerſally obſerved, ſince we have many 
proofs that the uſual diſtinctions in civil life 
were retained in other churches planted by the 
apoſtles; and it ſoon gave occaſion to diſcover, 
that in the beſt ſocieties there may be found 
ſome unworthy intruders, and that very ſpe- 
cious actions may be performed from baſe and 
diſhonourable motives. Even under this richeſt 
diſpenſation of grace, there were ſome profeſ- 
ſors influenced by no higher motives than hy- 
Pocriſy and vain glory. * Ananias, with his 
1 H F 
1 Acts chap. 5. | 
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wife Sappliira, attempted to impoſe on the 
apoſtles by a concerted lye, and would have 
had the praiſe of giving their whole ſubſtance, 
when their avarice would only permit them to 
ſpare a part. As a warning to all pretenders 
who ſeek. to join or ſerve the church from 
ſordid and ſelfiſh vie ws, Peter, by the direc- 
tion of the Holy Ghoſt, denounced a ſevere 


ſentence againſt this unhappy. pair, and they 
both fell dead © at his feet. The cauſe and 


ſuddenneſs of their death was a vindication of 


the apoſtles integrity and authority, and a ſea- 


ſonable admonition to others, to deter any from 
attempting to aſſociate with the diſciples who 
were not in heart devoted to the Lord. 

The numbers of the believers ſill increaſed, 


and the report of the apoſtles doctrine and mi- 


racles extended from Jeruſalem to the adjacent 
parts. The prieſts and ſadducees therefore 


ſoon renewed their efforts to ſuppreſs them : 


they apprehended the apoſtles again, and put 
them in the common priſon as malefactors; 

but the Lord, to confirm the faith and courage 
of his people, and to ſhew how eaſily he can 


protect thoſe who ſerve him, delivered them 


the ſame night by his angel. In the. morning, 
when their enemies were met, and commanded 
them to be brought to their tribunal, they were 


ſurprized to hear that the priſon doors were 
found ſecure, and the priſoners all eſcaped. 
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They 


„ The apoſtolic eren were not like the * anathe- 


mas, bruta fulmina, words without effect; they were ac- 


compliſhed in an inſtant. "Vee Acts xiii. 12. 


(99) 

They were, however, ſoon informed that 
they were not gone far, but were preaching 
boldly to the people (as the angel had directed 
them) regardleſs of their adverſaries deſigns 
againſt them, They were alarmed at this no- 
tice, and began to be apprehenſive of the event5 
yet, hurried on by their enmity to Jeſus and 
his goſpel, they once more ſent their officers 
to take them, which they attempted in the 
mildeſt manner poffible ; for, as the proſecu- 
tion was groundleſs and malicious, they were 
not without fear leſt the multitude ſhould in- 
terpoſe: but they had to do with the followers 
of Jeſus, who would countenance no tumult 

in their own favour, and were neither afraid 
nor aſhamed to confeſs his name in the face of 
danger. The apoſtles therefore peaceably 
yielded themſelves, and being brought before 
the council, were ſeverely queſtioned for 
diſregarding the late prohibition they had re- 
ceived. Peter and the reſt anſwered with their 
uſual firmneſs; they avowed the fact, and 
their determination to perſevere®, and charged 
them as the betrayers and murderers of Jeſus 


H 2 | in 


Acts 5. 24. It is not only a fruitleſs, but a very uneaſy 
undertaking to fight againſt the truth and thoſe who profeſs 
it. The boldeſt and wiſeſt champions in this deſperate 
cauſe are often brought to their. wits end, and to foreſee 
their own diſappointment. Peter and the apoſtles 
anſwered, We ought to obey God rather than men. It 

ſhould ſeem that this (if any) may be called a natural 


maxim, and that the rudeſt lavage, or the leaſt child that 
can 


. 


e 


in ſtronger terms than before. The majority 
of the council were exceedingly enraged at 
their boldneſs; they were cut to the heart, 

and conſulted to put them to death. But the 
more moderate advice of Gamaliel prevailed. 

He ſhewed them, from ſome recent inſtances, 

that if this new ſe& was no more than an hu- 
man inſtitution, they need not give themſelves 
trouble to ſuppreſs it, for it would ſoon ſink 
and diſappear of itſelf ; but if it was indeed of 
God, their oppoſition would be not only in 
vain, but in effect a rebellion againſt God him- 
| ſelf: he therefore recommended milder me- 
thods, and having conſiderable repute among 
them for his wiſdom, the reſt aſſented to him. 
In this manner the Lord, who has the hearts 
of all in his power, delivered the apoſtles a 
third time, by raiſing them an advocate from 
amongſt their enemies. Yet, to fave appear- 
-ances, and that it might not be thought the 
council had proceeded ſo far without good 
cauſe, they were not diſmiſſed till they had 
been ſcourged, and again enjoined filence. 
"VEN: 9 * that ** had the ho- 


nour 


can be made to underſtand the terms, muſt aſſent to the 
truth of the propoſition, as readily as they perceive that 
too and two make four: how ſtrange then is it, that men 
of the greateſt parts and penetration, in other things, ſo ſel- 
dom receive it! There are few periods to be found, even 
in the chriſtian church, in which thoſe who ſteadily ated 
upon this principle were not conſidered as heretics of the 
workt ſort, | 


(ter | 
nour to ſuffer diſgrace * for the ſake of Chriſt» 
and returned to encourage their companions ; 
continuing ſtill publicly, and from houſe to 
| houſe, to teach and preach in the name of 

eſus. 5 = Vs 

, i Theſe were happy times, when the whole 
company of the faithful were of one heart and 
mind, firmly united in affection, ſentiment, 
ordinance and practice. Their adverſaries, 
tho' angry and deſirous to injure them, were 
powerfully reſtrained by the Divine Providence, 
ſo that they enjoyed peace in the midſt of war, 

and were favoured with much grace in their 
hearts, and a daily increaſe in their numbers. 
Yet/it was not long before an occaſion aroſe 
which might have had unhappy effects, if the 
wiſdom and authority of the apoſtles had not 
provided an early remedy. - The church as yet 
conſiſted only of Jewiſh believers ; but theſe 
were diſtinguiſhed into Jews properly ſo called, 
that is, natives and inhabitants of Judea, and 


Helleniſts or Grecians, the name given to thoſe 
Za | To Sees 


n Here were faith and love in exerciſe : to ſuffer reproach 
for Chriſt was in their eſteem an honour and privilege. It 
is mournful to obſerve how little of this ſpirit is ro be found 

amongſt us. How ſoon are we offended and troubled when 

our names are reproached, how uneaſy to lie under con- 

tempt, how impatient to juſtify ourſelves, and to be 

thought well of by all perſons! Far from accounting it an 
honour to be made conformable to Jeſus in this reſ pect, we 

feel it a burden which we are reſtlefs to ſhake off: yet it 

muſt be borne, or we muſt give up profeſſion and all; ſor 

neither are our characters more reſpectable than the firſt 

chriſtians, nor is the world better reconciled tv thg things 

of God now than it was then. CS. RY 


4 
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of che Jewiſh race and profeſſion who had been 
diſperſed and ſettled in the heathen countries. 
Many of theſe (as has been obſerved) were at 
that time in Jeruſalem, and among the firſt 
converts to the goſpel. As the multitude who 
were ſupplied out of the common ſtock was 
very great, it is no wonder if a few individuals 
were overlooked : ſome unavoidable inſtances 
of this ſort gave riſe to a complaint not only of 
negligence. but partiality in the diſtribution of 
the money, and the Helleniſts, or ſtrangers, 
thought the others had an undue preference 
ſhewn them. The apoſtles, tho' upright and 
impartial, were unable to do every thing them- 
ſelves, and therefore, to prevent ſuch miſtakes 
and ſuſpicions, and that they might devote 
their whole time and attention to the more 
important ſervices of the miniſtry, they entirely 
diveſted themſelves of the pecuniary charge, 
and by their advice ſeven men were choſen, on 
whom, by prayer and impoſition of hands, 
they ſolemnly devolved this truſt. Thus the 
office of deacons was inſtituted : they were 
men full of wiſdom and the Holy Ghoſt, and 
to them the care of the public money and the 
ſupport of the poor was peculiarly confided. 
Some of them (perhaps all) were occaſionally 
preachers, but this was no part of their office 
as deacons, By this expedient the cauſe of 
murmuring was taken away, and the peace of 
the church confirmed, 
TIBERIVs, A. D. 34.] Thus the goſpel 


| flouriſhed i in defiance of oppoſition. The Jews, 
1 TION | ka 
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rprgben more and more, * to loſe all 
atience; the mild counſels of Gamaliel could 
no longer reſtrain them, but their blinded paſ- 
ſions hurried them to the laſt extremities, 
Stephen, one of the ſeven deacons newly 
elected, was the firſt who received the honour 
and crown of martyrdom : his zeal for the 
truth did not begin with his new office, tho' 
it is probable his undertaking that charge might 
place him more in view, and expoſe him more 
immediately to perſecution. Promotions in 
the world are attended with worldly advan- 
tages; but ſuch promotions in the church as 
are agreeable to the ſpirit of God, will rather 
entitle a man to a larger ſhare of labours and 
ſufferings, and the painful pre-eminence 3 
ſtanding in the fore-front of the battle, 
ſaſtain the hotteſt brunt of every ward 
Stephen was no ſooner a public perſon than he 
became the mark of public oppoſition. At 
firſt they pretended to diſpute with him, but 
when they were unable to reſiſt the wiſdom 
and ſpirit by which he ſpake, they had re- 
courſe to more effectual methods to filence 
him; they ſuborned falſe witneſs (a main 
inſtrument of perſecution) againſt him, and 
having framed ſuch an accuſation as was moſt 
likely to alarm the prejudice and inflame the 
rage of the people, they brought him before 
the council, and charged him that he had 
ſpoken blaſphemous words againſt Moſes and 
againſt God. Stephen, tho' alone and unſup- 
ported in the midſt of furious enemies, ap- 
 H4 peared 
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peared firm and unmoved as a rock in the 
midſt of waves; he was not only devoid of 
fear, but filled with joy x; the teſtimony of a 
ood conſcience, the honour of ſuffering for his 
Lord, and a ſenſe of the love of God ſhed 
abroad in his heart, not only preferved his foul | 
in peace, but ſpread a luſtre and glory upon 
his countenance, ſo that all who fat in the 
council, looking upon him, ſaw his ſace as it 
had been the face of an angel. In ſuch a diſ- 
poſition he thought it not worth while to at- 
tempt his own defence, but employed the 
whole time allotted him, in behalf of his adver- 
faries, that if poſſible, by a diſtin review of 
_ God's dealing with their nation, and their be- 

haviour towards him, he might engage them 
to conſider their ways, to repent and believe 
the goſpel. While he ſpake of the things that 
had been long ſince tranſacted, and kept within 
the bounds of Moſes, David and Solomon, 
they had patience to hear him ; but when he 
began to make application to themſelves with 
that warmth and plainneſs which the caſe re- 
== quired, they could bear no more; his words 
« cut them to the heart; they no longer pre- 
LI ſerved the exterior gravity of their ſtations and 
characters, but gnaſhed at him with their 
teeth, as tho' they would have devoured him 
alive. 

But vain are the attempts of men to intimi- 
date thoſe whom the Lord is pleaſed to com- 


fort ; he 1s always near to ſupport his faithful 
ſervants, 


* Acts 7. 


65 
ſervants, and can manifeſt himſelf i in a way 
which the world knows nothing of. Such a 
ſeaſonable and ſufficient diſcovery he made of 
himſelf to Stephen. As he looked ſtedfaſtly 
up to heaven, ſilently appealing from the in- 
juſtice of his judges, he ſaw the heavens opened, 
and Jeſus ſtanding in glory at the right hand of 
God, as attending to all that paſſed, and ready to 
receive him to himſelf, Tranſported with this 
divine aſſurance, he was not at leifure to drop a 
ſingle word to ſoften his incenſed enemies: he 
endeavoured to communicate the glorious idea 
with which his ſoul was filled, and without 
regarding the ſure conſequences of ſuch a de- 
claration, he told them plainly what he faw. 
This determined their reſolves.” Hitherto they 
had been willing to preſerve the form, at leaſt, 
of a judicial proceſs; but now, renouncing 
every reſtraint, and unmindful of their late 
acknowledgment to Pilate, that it was not 
lawful-ſor them to put any man to death, they 
ſtopped their ears to ſhut out any remonſtrance 
that might be offered, dragged him violently 
out of the city, and ſtoned him to death. His 
dying deportment, which ſhewed how emi- 
nently he was filled with the ſpirit of Jeſus, 
whom he ſaw, is recorded as a fit pattern for 
the imitation of all who ſhould be called to 

ſuffer for the truth in ſucceeding timès; he 
kneeled down with the ſweeteſt compoſure, 
and having committed his departing ſoul into 
his Redeemer's hands, his only remaining eon- 


cern was for his murderers; and his laſtbreath 
| D was 
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was a prayer that this ſin might not be laid to 
their charge. Such reſolution in the defence 
of truth, ſuch calmneſs under ſufferings, ſuch 
; Ks ee and. compaſſion towards thoſe who 
oppoſe, are the ſureſt marks of a high attain- 
ment in Chriſtianity. 
I be death of Stephen, far from ſatiating the 
rage of the rulers!, rather animated and excited 
them to new miſchief ; they obſerved no far- 
ther meaſures, but gave full vent to their cruelty, 
and raiſed a. general perſecution againſt the 
church. A young mar! named Saul, whom 
the Lord from before his birth had deſigned 
for a nobler ſervice, was at this time one of 
their moſt zealous and active inſtruments; he 
had been a conſenting ſpeQator of Stephen's 
death, and kept the raiment of thoſe that ſlew 
him, Encouraged by their example, he ſoon 
entered upon action himſelf, and made havock 
of the church, forcibly entering into their 

houſes and dragging many to priſon, both men 
and women: the diſciples therefore, according 
to their Lord's direction®, gave way to the 
| ſtorm, and diſperſed themſelves throughout 
Judea and Samaria, ſpreading the knowledge 
of the goſpel wherever they went. Thus the 
methods taken to ſuppreſs the truth proved 
(as they often have fince) the means of pro- 
moting its progreſs : yet the Lord, who ap- 
points limits beyond which the fierceſt attempts 
of men cannot paſs, preſerved the apoſtles in 


fafety at Jerolalem, where he had farther oc- 
caſion 


Acts 8. » Matt. 10. 23. 


( 107) 
caſion for their ſervice. amongſt. the many 
who left the city was Philip, another of the 
deacons : he preached Chriſt and his goſpel in 
Samaria, performed many cures and miracles 
among the people, and a great number received 
faith and were baptized. Here the goſpel 
triumphed over the illufions of Simon firnamed 
Magus, or the Sorcerer, who by his vain arts 
and arrogant pretenſions had long held the 
people in ſubjection and aſtoniſhment ; but the 
ſuperior power of truth diſpelled the charm, 
his votaries for ſook him, and even the impoſtor 
himſelf was ſo far convinced that Philip acted 
by that divine power and authority to which 

be had only pretended, that he profeſſed him- 
ſelf a believer likewiſe, and behaved ſo fairly 
that Philip admitted him to baptiſm without 
ſuſpicion; but when, ſoon after, Peter * and 
John came to Samaria, to communicate the 
gifts of the Holy Ghoſt to the new diſciples by 
impoſition of hands, Simon diſcovered his true 
character, he offered money for a power to 
impart the ſame gifts; a a propoſal. which 
' 20, | ſhewed 


Acts 8. 14. They ſent Peter and John. We find 
nothing in this book to countenance the pre-eminence 
which the papiſts aſcribe to Peter; he and John were de- 

puted all the apoſtles, and went upon equal terms; 

Peter ad not ſend John, nor go himſelf, without the advice 
and direction of the reſt. John had once deſired to call for 
fire from heaven upon the Samaritans, but he was now 
better inſtructed, and gladly went to impart to them the 
beſt gifts he could beſtow. If the Lord is pleaſed to make 
any partakers of the ſame precious faith with ourſelves, tho? 
they were once enemies, we ſhould gladly forget all that is 
paſt, and receive them as dear brethren and intimate friends. 


1 


ſhewed his ignorance, wickedneſs and ambi- 
tion in the ſtrongeſt light, and proved him an 
entire ſtranger to the grace of God. From 
him the hateful practice of merchandizing in 
ſpiritual concerns has derived the name of 
Simony, a crime which, tho' condemned by 
the laws of every chriſtian country, as highly 
injurious and reproachful to the goſpel of 
Chriſt, no laws or öbligations have hitherto 
been able to ſuppreſs. Peter ſeverely rebuked 
his hypocriſy, yet exhorted him to repentance 
and prayer. His words ſeemed to have ſome 
weight with Simon for the preſent, but we 
Hear no more of him among the believers : on 
the contrary, he is recorded in hiſtory as an 
inveterate enemy to the faith and purity of the 
goſpel, and the author of thoſe wild, abſurd 
and impure herefies which diſturbed the firſt 
ages of the church. 

About this time an eunuch, or great officer, 
of Candace queen of Ethiopia, who had been 
worſhipping at Jeruſalem (which makes it 
__ that he was a proſelyte to the faith of 

the 

© In theſe abuſes the church of Rome ſeems to derive 
rather from Simon Magus than from Simon Peter ; yet it 
| is to be wiſhed ſuch practices were confined to the church 
of Rome only. Our laws have guarded againſt them by a 
very ſolemn and circumſtantial oath ; but that this oath, if 
not literally broken, is often ſcandalouſly evaded, we need 


no other proof than the ſhameful advertiſements which. fre- 
quently appear in our public papers, not to ſay that tho? 
there is no money in the caſe, yet all preſentations, ex- 
changes and advancements that are tranſacted upon inte- 
Teſted views, are ſo far er ue in the ſight of him who 
5 the heart. 5 26-460 | 
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the God of Iſrael) was returning homeward. 
Tho' this nobleman had been at Jeruſalem, he 


had either not heard of the apoſtles and their 


new doctrines, or, being influenced by the 
prieſts and rulers, had not thought them wor- 
thy his notice. He was going home ignorant 
as he came, but the Lord, who is mindful of 
his people when they think not of him, ap- 
oints the time and the means of bringing 
them to the knowledge of the truth: and theſe 
are often ſeemingly precarious and contingent, 
that the work may more clearly be known to 
be his, and the praiſe aſcribed to his power and 
providence. Philip, by the direction of an 
angel, . intercepted the Ethiopian upon the 
road: he found him well employed, reading 
the prophet Iſaiah as he fat in his chariot : he 
had a very confuſed idea of the paſſage he was 
reading, but he knew it contained an important 
meaning, and was deſirous to diſcover it. 
Thoſe who have a juſt ſenſe of the excellence 
of the ſcripture, and peruſe it, as he did, with 
a ſincere intention to be inſtructed by it, may 
be encouraged from this inſtance to perſevere, 
tho' they find it at preſent hard to be under- 
ſtood : he who gave them the deſire, will, in 
due time, provide them a teacher, and make 
dark things plain to them. When Philip drew 
near, and aſked him, without ceremony, if he 
underſtood what he read, he was not offended 
with the abruptneſs of his addreſs, but cour- 
teouſly invited him to fit with him, confeſſing 


his ignorance, and the need he had of aſſiſtance. 
The 


(110) 
The paſſige which had perplexed him afforded 
| Philip a fair opportunity of preaching Jeſus: 
the eunuch believed, and was baptized in a 
water they were paſſing by. In this caſe there 
ſeems to have been no exertion of an outward 
miracle to confirm the word, nor was it neceſ- 
ſary: the manner of Philip's meeting with 
him, the ſuitableneſs of the queſtion to the 
dubious ſtate of his mind, and the diſcovery he 
obtained, 'that the prophetical marks of the 
Meſſiah exactly coincided with the hiſtory of 
Jeſus, afforded him ſufficient evidence. The 
only extraordinary circumſtance was the ſud- 
den diſappearing of Philip, who, having per- 
formed his ſer vice, was removed by the power 
of the ſpirit to Azotus, a place thirty miles di- 
ſtant; from whence proceeding along the ſea- 
aft, he preached at Joppa, Lydia, and all 
the intermediate places till he came to Ceſarea. 
In the mean time the eunuch, rejoicing in the 
Lord's goodneſs, purſued his journey to Ethio- 
pia. We have no farther account of him in 
the New Teſtament, but ſome antient writers 
affure us, that he was the means of propagating | 
the faith which he had received, firſt in his 
own country, and afterwards in places ſtill 
more remote. 
© Tizex1vs, A. D. 35.] The chm having 
ſuffered much from the violence of the perſe- 
cution, the Lord was pleaſed to afford them 
intermiſſion, and to give a remarkable? proof 
of the power of his grace, by the — 
0 
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(171) 
of Saul, one of their fierceſt oppoſers. He 
had been educated a phariſee, in a zealous at- 
tachment to the law, and from a miſtaken 
principle of conſcience, thought it his duty to 

ſuppreſs the followers of | Jeſus ; the warmth 
of his temper prompted him to uncommon. 
earneſtneſs againſt them, and as he was a 


young man, he was probably farther inſtigated - 


by a deſire to ingratiate himſelf with the Jewiſh 
rulers. Not content with the miſchief he had 
done at Jeruſalem, he till breathed out threat- 
nings and ſlaughter againſt them, and medi- 

tated their deſtruction even in diſtant places. 
With this view he obtained letters of authority 
from the chief prieſts, and ſet out for Damaſcus, 
that if he found any diſciples there, he might 
bring them bound with him to Jeruſalem. 
Little was he aware of the event of his jour- 
ney ! little did the believers imagine that the 
man, who now thirſted for their blood, would 
ſoon be their companion and leader | The 
Lord often permits. thoſe to whom he ſhews 
mercy, to run great previous lengths in their 
obſtinacy and ignorance ; their ſubſequent 
change is hereby more noticed, the riches of 
his grace are more remarkably exemplified for 
the encouragement of others, and ſuch perſons, 
from a lively ſenſe of their paſt wickedneſs, 
and the undeſerved favour they have received, 
are uſually more ſtrongly impreſſed with a 
ſenſe of divine love, and more warmly devoted 
to his ſervice. Some ſuch there have been in 
every — of the church, and eſpecially 
| when- 


A402 
whenever there has been a remarkable revival 
of the power of godlineſs. When Saul was 
drawing near to Damaſcus, perhaps within 
ſight of the city, anticipating his bloody de- 
58 ns, and exulting in thought over the de- 
Fencelefs ſheep of Chriſt, whom he had been 
taught to conſider as ſchiſmatics and heretics, 
who deſerved to be extirpated from the face of 
the earth; he was ſuddenly ſurrounded by a 
glorious light, exceeding the brightneſs of the 
mid-day fun, and heard a voice, not of uncer- 
tain application, but expoſtulating with him 
by name, Saul, Saul, why perſecuteſt thou 
me? If he was Laren at the queſtion, he 
was much more ſo, when, upon king, Who 
art Thou, Lord? he was anſwered, I am Jeſus 
the * Nazarene, whom thou perſecuteſt. 80 
nearly is the Lord intereſted in his people, and 
ſo dangerous is it to injure them: he accounts 
their cauſe, their ſufferings, their enemies, his 
own. The Nazarene was an epithet of con- 
tempt affixed to the name of Jeſus by thoſe 

who hated * him, and it is probable that Saul 
had often ſpoke of him in theſe terms; but 
now he found himſelf in the Nazarene's power, 
and unable either to eſcape or to plead; he 
fell ta the earth trembling and aftoniſhed be- 
vond expreſſion ; he not only heard his voice 
but ſaw his perſon, an interview which he 
could not have ſuſtained a moment, if the 
glory 
This is the exact import of the Greek, lac 
Nag. Acts 22. 8. And for this reaſon inferted i in 


the title which Pilate put over * croſs. Acts 9. 27. 
1 Cor. 15. 9. 5 
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glory of Jeſus had not been temp with the 
milder beams of grace and love. The Lord 
ſpared him, accepted his feeble ſurrender of 
himſelf, moderated his fears, and diſmiſſed 
him to Damaſcus, as a willing trophy of his 
victorious grace, and a ſingular inſtance how 
eaſily he can ſubdue the hardeſt hearts to him- 


ſelf. The brightneſs of the viſion had over- 


power'd his bodily eyes, ſo that he was led by 

the hand; but the eyes of his mind were 
opened; his heart, his aims were changed; 
he was become a new man, and inſtead of 
threatenings and ſlaughter, he now breathed 
prayer and devotion to Jeſus, and love to his 
people: he remained at Damaſcus three days 
without ſight or food, but the Lord remem- 
bered his diſtreſs, and ſent to him a diſciple 
named Ananias, wits from the character he 
had heard of him, was at firſt greatly ſurprized 
at the command he received to go to ſuch a a 
perſon; but the Lord condeſcended to acquaint 
him that Saul was a choſen inſtrument, whom 
he had appointed to do and ſuffer great things 
for his ſake. When Ananias laid his hands on 
him, a thick film, . reſembling ſcales, fell 
from his eyes; his ſight was reſtored, his 
mind compoſed, and he'was immediately bap- 
tized. Saul had ſeveral companions with him 

in his journey, who ſaw the dazzling light, 
heard the ſound of the voice which ſpoke to 
him, and fell to the ground with ſurprize as 
he did; they knew enough of the circumſtances 


of the caſe to witneſs for him, that he neither 
CID impoſed 
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iwpoſes upon others nor himſelf; but we have 
no account that any of them were converted, 
the moſt extraordinary occurrences . being in- 
ſufficient to change the heart, without the'1 in- 
terpoſition of divine grace. + 

Thus the late perſecuting Saul was abned. | 
with the diſciples, and ſoon diſtinguiſhed him- 
| ſelf amongſt them: he now knew by expe- 
rience the wickedneſs and danger of oppoſing. 
the goſpel, and was defirous to repair the miſ- 
chief of his former rage and ill example. A 
ſenſe of the mercy he had received, and com- 
paſſion for the ſouls of others, made him ſeek 
every opportunity to perſuade and convince 
the Jews, his former companions and brethren ; 


but he ſoon found the ſame treatment from 
them, which he himſelf had often offered to 


the diſciples: they oppoſed and vilified him as 


an apoſtate, and at length conſulted to kill 
him: his former zeal in their cauſe was for- 


got, or, if remembered, it was an argument 


ſuited to inflame their reſentment. But no 
counſel can prevail againſt thoſe whom the 
Lord protects. Saul had timely notice of their 
deſigns, and becauſe they watched the gates of 
the city inceſſantly, he was let down by a 
basket“ over the wall; for tho' he neither 
* | | Aal.ſtruſted 

t 2 Cor. 11. 33. 1 a Winds in a baſket was 1 
1 dern by the wall. The Lord often confounds the pride 
of his enemies by the manner in which he delivers his ſer- 
vants: he permits violent oppoſitions and great preparations 


to be made againſt them, and then diſconcerts the combi- 


nations of the many, and the mighty, by — and un- 
* means. 4 


5 15 „ern 

dlſtruſted his cauſe nor his protector, he was 
not unmindful to employ prudent means for 
his preſervation. But before this he had made 
| ſome excurſions from Damaſcus, and viſited 
Arabia; for his own words aſſure us, that it 
was not till the third year after his converſion 
that he returned to Jerufalem. In this inter- 
val the Lord; who had appeared to him in the 
way, by ſubſequent revelations, fully inſtructed = 
him in the knowledge of his will, and quali- 
fied him for the apoſtolical office ; ſo that he 
could afterwards ſay, that he received neither 


bis authority nor his information from men. 


When he came to Jeruſalem he would have 
joined himſelf to the diſciples, but they, re 
membering his former conduct, and not clear- 
ly informed of the manner and reality of his 
change, were at firſt afraid of him. They 
had a right to be ſatisfied of his fincerity. 
But being ſoon afterwards introduced by Bar- 
nabas, he related to them the means of his 
converſion, and the occafion of his leaving 
Damaſcus. He continued for ſome time in 
Jeruſalem and the neighbourhood, preaching 
and diſputing in the name of the Lord Jeſas. 
The | Jews, who hated all the ſervants of 
Chriſt, could not but be particularly enraged 
at him, who had forſaken their party: againſt 
him therefore they chiefly ſet themſelves, and 
making repeated attempts to kill him, he 
withdrew again from Judea, and went thro* 
Syria to Tarſus in Cilitia, his native place. 5 
wo eo — 
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. .Cartcvia, A. D. 38. ] * Upon his receſs the 
churches in Judea, pda and Galilee had an 
interval of reſt, The Jews, about this time, were 
taken up with their own affairs. Caligula, who 
had lately ſucceeded Tiberius in. the empire, 
| preſumed to arrogate divine worſhip to himſelf, 


and commanded altars and temples to be erected 


to his honour :; he was readily obeyed in many 
places, but when he required his. ſtatue. to be 
put up in the temple at 3 the Jewiſh 
nation engaged as one man to prevent it. 
They had rejected the holy one and the true, 
and the troubles were now beginning to take 
place, which ended at length in their total 
ruin and extirpation. Againſt' this firſt affront 
and prophanation intended to their temple, 
they united in earneſt ſupplications to Petro- 
nius, the governor of Syria, and with much 
entreaty obtained permiffion to ſend their de- 
|  Puties to the emperor, who was, tho with 

great difficulty, prevailed on to deſiſt from his 
purpoſe as to the temple; but at the ſame 
time he forbad them, under the ſevereſt penal- 


ties, to ere the erection or dedication of 
| temples 


* The churches had reſt, * walked in the fear of the 
Low, and the comforts of the Holy Ghoſt, and were edified 
and multiplied. Acts 9. 31. Some well-meaning perſons 
ſeem to forget this paſſage, when they take it for granted, 
that the work of God cannot flouriſh, except there is a 
violent outward oppoſition againſt it. The world will 
diſlike the goſpel, but it is poſſible in ſome meaſure to put 
to ſilence the i ignorance of fooliſh-men by well-doing ; - and 
the Lord can, and often does, favour his people with peace, 
and put their enemies under — ” Joſephus de 


Bell. Jud. lib. 2. 
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temples | to him, in any place without the city 
of Jeruſalem. This injunction encouraged 
their enemies to affront their religion wheres 
ever they pleaſed, and laid a foundation for 
innumerable diſturbances and diſſentions, in 
which the Jews, whether aggreſſors or not, 
were always the greateſt ſufferers. While 
they were thus. diſtracted among themſelves, 
the believers enjoyed a favourable reſpite, and, 
walking in the fear of the Lord, and in the 
comforts of the Holy Ghoſt, were edified and 
increaſed. 
Al. D. 39. ] As Peter had formerly e 
the labours of Philip, the deacon at Samaria, 
he now viſited thoſe places where he had 
reached on his way to Ceſarea, and ſtrength- 
ened the diſciples he found there, by his doc- 
trine and miracles. At Lydda x he reſtored a 
man to immediate health, who had been many 
years ill of a dropſy. Being after wards invited 
to Joppa, he raiſed Tabitha or Dorcas to life, 
to the great joy of the poor and the widows 
1 whom 


Acts 9. 32. He came to the ſaints at Lydda. The 
4 Scripture does not uſe the word ſaint in the narrow and ap- 
propriate ſenſe. of ſome, or with that improper extent which 
others have given to it in after times; it is neither peculiar 
to apoſtles and fathers, nor applicable to all who bear it in 
the Roman calendar, but it is the common appellation of 
all who believe in the Lord Jeſus Chriſt, and are ſaved from 
{in and condemnation by his grace. There have been ſaints 
In all ages, but real ſaints (while living) have uſually been 
branded with opprobious names. The world, which knows 
not Chriſt, cannot diſtinguiſh his people, but will rather 
give the title of ſaints to many who have hated and perſe- 


cuted the goſpel. 
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whom ſhe had aſſiſted by her alms and labours; 


While he made — here, his commiſſion 


was enlarged, and he —— direction from 
the Lord to communicate the goſpel to the 
Gentiles, Which had hitherto been reſtrained 
to the Jews, except in the caſe of the eunuch, 
for which Philip had been authorized by the 
exprels command of an angel, . 
When our Lord ſent forth the apo ſtles to 
preach, while he was yet upon ral 42 he ex- 
muy confined their miſſion to the houſe of 
ſrael, and though, after his reſurrection, he 
commanded them to diſciple all nations, they 
did not immediately underſtand the exttent of 
his meaning; tho' they were under an infal- 
lible guidance, they were not fully inſtructed 
at once, but received intimations of their duty 
from time to time, as circumſtances varied, 
and as the deſigns of Divine Providence were 
ſucceſſively opening. The great ſhepherd and 
head of the church has an appointed time and 
manner for the accompliſhment of all his pur» 2 
poſes ; nothing can be effectually done, but 
when and where he pleaſes; but when his 
hour is come, then hard things become eaſy, 
and crooked things ſtrait ; his word, fpirit and 
providence then will all concur to make the 
ath of duty plain to thoſe who ſerve him, 
ts pri till this knowledge is neceſſary, 
ermits them to remain ignorant of what 
as deſigned them for. By this diſcipline 
5 are taught to depend entirely upon him, 
and are afterwards more fully aſſured that he 


3 1 has 
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has ſent and ſucceeded them. Peter was not 
| yet freed from the Jewiſh prejudice, that all 
intercourſe with the heathens was unlawful; 
or if he had been ſo himſelf, he could og 
have eaſily convinced the many thouſands of 
his brethren who laboured under the ſame 
miſtake. | This ſervice was therefore pointed 
out to him by means which left no room for 
doubt in his own mind, and enabled him fully 
to vindicate his conduct to others. 
„Cornelius, a Roman centurion, or captain, 
with his- family and dependents, were the firſt 
fruits of the Gentile converts. He lived at 
Cæſarea, a city not far from Joppa, and which 
was the ordinary reſidence of the Roman go- 
vernors, and therefore promiſcuouſly inhabited 
by Gentiles and Jews. It is not probable that 
he had never heard of Chriſt, or the new in- 


ſtitution that was ſpreading under his name 


but, without doubt, what he knew of it was 
only from public rumour, in which the miſre- 
preſentations of malice, and the ſurmizes of 
ignorance uſually ſo far prevail, that perſons of 
the beſt diſpoſitions are often deterred from 
making thoſe enquiries which the importance 
of truth deferves But the Lord, whom he 
| knew not, had been gradually preparing bim 
for the reception of the goſpel; he was already 

reclaimed from idolatry; he was a devout 
worſhipper of God, exemplary in his family, 
juſt in his dealings, and charitable to the poor. 
How few of thoſe now called chriſtians can 
equal 

Acts 10. 
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equal his character, while a ſtranger to the 
goſpel, we may collect from daily obſervation. 
Vet thoſe who plead for the ſufficiency of 
what they ſtile natural religion, would do well 
to obſerve, that tho' he was in many reſpects 
a good man, and his fincerity was approved by 
God himſelf, yet he lacked one thing: But 
none who are made ſincerely deſirous to know 
the will of God, ſhall be left finally deſtitute ; 
he will find a way to give them neceſſary in- 
formation. Cornelius, who had often waited 
upon God by faſting and prayer, and had, 
_ doubtleſs, at times, felt that ſuſpence and 
anxiety which can only be entirely removed 
by a clear knowledge of the goſpel covenant, 
obtained at length an illuſtrious anſwer :, an 

angel appeared to him, aſſured him that his 
prayer was heard, and directed him to ſend 

for Peter, who ſhould inform him more * 

of his duty. 

It is obſervable that, tho · the angel was ſo 
minutely exact in his directions, as to mention 
the ſtreet and the very houſe where Peter re- 

ſided, he ſaid not a word of the goſpel to Cor- 

nelius, but referred him wholly to Peter. 

The wiſdom and goodneſs of God is pleaſed to 
make his people inſtrumental in teaching each 
other. This not only ſecures the honour of 
the ſucceſs to him alone, but it conduces to 
their comfort and advantage. An angel could 
only ſpeak hiſtorically, that the thing is fo, 
þut it comes nearer to our level when delivered 
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by men who have been in the very caſe of 
others,. and can ſay experimentally, chat they 
have found it ſo. Who ſo fit to commend the 
phyſician's {kill and tenderneſs, as thoſe who 
have been themſelves cured by him of a deſpe- 
rate diſeaſe? Peter had himſelf taſted that 
the Lord was gracious ; he had greatly ſinned, 
yet had been freely forgiven ; he had ſeen his 
excellent glory upon the mount, and had re- 
ccived an expreſs commiſſion from his mouth, 
In theſe, and other reſpects, he was a proper 
perſon to proclaim him to others, more ſo than 
an angel from heaven. We may therefore ſafely 
infer, a fortiori, that no man, however great 
his talents may otherwiſe be, can be qualified 
or fit to preach the goſpel, until he has known 
the evil of ſin himſelf, and been a partaker of 
the pardoning grave of God thro' a crucified 
Redeemer. -- 

Cornelius was not difobedicot to the heals 
viſion : his example and inſtructions had been 
a bleſſing to his houſhold, ſo that he had ſer- 
vants about him to whom he could communi- 
cate this extraordinary event, and depend on 
their fidelity. Having related his viſion to 
them, he ſent them to Joppa, to invite Peter 
to his houſe. 

When they departed from [CAS 4 Peter 
was under the influence of the national preju- 
dice, which would hardly have permitted him 
to have gone with them ; but while they were 


on the e the Lord prepared his mind 
| to 
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to comply. The time was-now* come, when 
it was neceſſary he ſhould know the extenſive 
defigns of God in favour of finners of all na- 

tions, people and languages, and that the par- 
tition-wall between Jews and Gentiles was 
broken down and taken away by the death of 
Chriſt. He received this intimation by a vi- 
. fon, which exactly correſponded in its circum- 
| ſtances with the caſe in hand. About noon 
the following day, when the meſſengers were 
near to Joppa, he was retired to the top of the 
houſe, for the convenient exerciſe of ſecret. 
prayer, and having an appetite for food, he 
ſaw, as it were, a large ſheet or wrapper let 
down from heaven, ſuſpended by the four 
corners, containing all ſorts of beaſts, birds and 
reptiles, without any regard to the ceremonial 
diſtinction of clean and unclean: this appear- 
ance was accompanied with a voice directing 

bim, To flay and eat. When he anſwered, 
That he had never yet tranſgreſſed the law, 
by eating unclean food; the voice replied, 
What God hath cleanſed, that call not thou 
common or unclean. To impreſs the whole 
upon his mind, and to convince him that the 
viſion 1 was real and fignificant, it was repeated 
three 
2 In the Lord's diſpenſations 3 in favour of his people, 
there is often a counterpart reſembling that which is related 
in this chapter. The minds of two or more perſons are 
inclined, by different means, to concur in the ſame deſign, 
tho) perhaps they are far aſunder, and know nothing of 
each other's intentions: in time, circumſtances fall our 


which connect their views, and prove 1 the whole was 
from the Lord, 
8 
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three times. When it was finally withdrawn, 
and while he was thinking“ what it might im- 

ct, the men ſent by Cornelius were eaquiring | 
for him at the door below, of which receiving 
previous notice by the ſecret ſuggeſtion of the 
ſpirit of God, and being directed to go with 
thin without heſitation; he went down and 
ſpoke to them before they had time to ſend 
him word of their arrival by the people of the 
houſe. When he had heard — Fbufeſfs 5 
and compared the viſion of Cornelius with his 
own, he ſcrupled no longer, but lodging the 
ſtrangers that night, he accompanied them the 
next day, taking with him five of the brethren 
from Joppa, to be witneſſes of what the Lord 
intended to do. Cornelius, who earneſtly ex- 
pected his arrival, had aſſembled his friends 
and dependants againſt his coming: he received 

Peter before them all with the greateſt reſpect 
and cordiality, and gave him a particular ac- 
count of what had. paſt, profefiing that both 
he and his friends were ready to receive and 
obey his inſtructions. Peter now perceived 
and acknowledged the great truth. the Lord 


had pointed out by ſo many harmonizing cir- 


F That the * of the goſpel : 


_ Were 


* peter was faithful to the light he vol pheady received, 
and did not haſtily follow the firſt impulſe upon his mind: 
tho” the liberty ſeemed to be authorized by a voice from 
heaven, he did not accept it without conſideration. His 
example ſhould be confidered 'by thoſe who give themſelves 
up to the influence of every ſudden impreſſion, without 
taking time to conſider its nature and tendency, and how 
far it is conſiſtent with the revealed will of God. 


Z 
were no longer to be confined to the Jews, 
but that Jeſus was appointed to be a light to 
enlighten * the Gentiles alſo. In his diſcourſe 
to them he declared the perſon, character and 
offices of Jeſus, who had been lately crucified, 
affirming himſelf to have been an eye-witneſs 
of what he related; he aſſerted his honour and 
authority as the Lord of all, the ſovereign 
judge of the living and the dead; that he was 
the Divine Saviour ſpoken of by the prophets, 
and that all who believed in his name ſhould 
receive the remiſſion of fin. Here we ſee the 
apoſtle's doctrine to the Gentiles was the ſame 
that he had preached at Jeruſalem upon and 
e me. Je after 


d Acts 10. 34. Few paſſages of ſcripture ſeem to have 
been more miſunderſtood and miſrepreſented than this and 
the following verſe; as ſome have preſumed that St. Paul's 
doctrine of juſtification is corrected, if not conſuted, by St. 

ames. So the apoſtle Peter has been ſuppoſed to contra- 
dict both St. Paul and himſelf (ſee 1 Pet. x. ver. 1, 2.) in 
another important truth of the goſpel. This miſtake is 
more excuſable in thoſe who do not underſtand the original; 
but thoſe who do, ought not to avail themſelves of an am- 
biguous word. The Greek TeorunO-, from Whence Teou- 
TWwAnrIng is derived, does not convey the ſame idea that an 
Engliſh reader receives from the word perſon; it does not 
properly ſignify a perſonal identity, but the outward ap- 

earance and circumſtance of a perſon or thing. Thus it 
is ſometimes rendered face, as Matt. 6. 16, and many other 
places, and is applied to the ſky or air, Matt. 16. 3. coun- 
| tenance, Luke 9. 29. preſence, 2 Cor. 10. I. faſhion, James 
1. 11. The meaning here is the ſame as in Coloſſ. 3. 25. 
The Lord is not moved by the outward diſtinctions and 
differences amongſt men, to which we often pay regard. 
(Compare 1 Sam. 16. 7.) He neither receives or rejects 
any for being jew or Gentile, rich or poor, bond or free, 
_—_ or female, but is rich in mercy to all who call upon 

im, | 
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after the day of Pentecoſt, ,and the ſame with 
what our Lord had declared concerning him- 
ſelf; @ free and compleat ſalvation by faith. 
He did not in the leaſt attempt to accommo- 
date his ſubje& to any ſuppoſed prejudices of 
his new hearers, but faithfully acquitted him- 
ſelf of his meſſage, and left the event to God. 
The myſtery of Chriſt crucified, which was 
a ſtumbling, block: to the Jews, was by many 
of the. Gentiles accounted fooliſhneſs and ab- 
ſurdity, but the apoſtles propoſed it ſimply 
and indifferently to all. In the preſent caſe, 
the ſucceſs was (what has perhaps ſeldom hap- 
pened) univerſal; 'the whole company be- 
lieved, and received the Holy Ghoſt imme- 
diately, previous to baptiſm, and without the 


Aulſual impoſition of the apoſtle's hands. This 


ſignal atteſtation with which the Lord ho- 
noured their faith, unanſwerably removing 
every doubt concerning their fitneſs, Peter im- 
mediately directed them to be baptized i in the 
name of the Lord Jeſus, thro' whom they had 
already received that inward and fpiritual grace, 
of which baptiſm was the outwatd and viſible 
ſign. 
8 Wen this affair was reported i in Judea, it 
was not at firſt agreeable to thoſe who knew 
not the warrant and grounds on which Peter 
had proceeded ; ſo that, when he returned to 
Jeruſalem, he found himſelf under a neceſſity 

of vindicating © his conduct to the Jewiſh con- 


verts: a full proof that they did not think him 
infallible, 


; © Ads 11. 25 
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bi tnfattible, or poſſeſſed of that ſup eriority 01 

the whole church, which eine men, fot 
promoting their own ends, have ſince aſcribed | 

to him. But tho' he was an apoſtle, and had 

acted by the expreſs command of God, and 
tho” their expoſtulation ſeems to have been 
haſty and rough, yet he did not think it be⸗ 
neath him to give an orderly and circumſtan- 
tial account of the whole buſineſs: they, on 
the other hand, were open to conviction, and, 
when they had heard his relation, they in- 
ſtantly acquieſced, and glorified God for his 
grace given to the Gentiles, This mutual 
condeſcenſion and ingenuouſneſs preſerved the 
firſt chriſtians in peace, tho' they were not al- 
ways exempted from miſtakes and wrong im- 
e hs 

By this time the believers, who had been 
diſperſed by perſecution, had ſpread the goſpel 
beyond the bounds of Judea and Galilee into 
Cyprus and Syria, and probably to more di- 
ſtant parts, particularly to Rome, which being 
the centre and conflux of the empire, would 
hardly be long unvifited ; however, in all 
places the preaching of the word was confined 
to the Jews, till Peter's miſſion to Cornelius 
afforded an authorized precedent for 1 Umparting E 
it to the heathens. 

A. D. 40.] It was ſoon after publicly 
preached in Antioch, the capital of Syria, 
and no leſs eminent for luxury and depravity 
of manners; yet amongſt theſe diſſolute 


and enſlaved people, the goſpel of Chriſt, 
= accom- 


1 


accompanied with a divine power, was ſud- 
denly and remarkably prevalent to turn a great 
multitude from darkneſs to light, and from 
the power of Satan to God. The means of 
this happy change are expreſsly mentioned: 
What the Philoſophers had long attempted in 
vain, by cold encomiums on the beauty of 
virtue, was ſpeedily effected by thoſe who 
ſimply preached the Lord Jeſus, as the author, 
finiſher and fountain, of ſalvation. When the 
news of this good beginning, was brought to 
Jeruſalem, the apoſtles ſent Barnabas to An- 
tioch, who, being a good man, and full of 
the Holy Ghoſt himſelf, was greatly rejoiced 
when he ſaw: the numbers and ſincerity of the 
| converts, and animated them, by his exhorta- 
tions, to cleave to the Lord with ſteady reſolu- 
tion; for he was ſenſible of what they, per- 
haps, were little aware of as yet, how many 
arts the enemy of ſouls employs to diſcourage 
thoſe who are beginning to walk in Wiſdom's 
ways. He afterwards went to Saul, and pre- 
vailed on him to leave Tarſus, and join with 
bim in the ſervice of the goſpel at Antioch, 
By the Lord's bleſſing on the endeavours of 
theſe faithful labourers, the church was ſo 
greatly encreaſed, that the believers there firſt 
received the general denomination of Chriſ- 
tians: a ſignificant. and inſtructive appellation, 
ſtrongly importing their duty and relation-to ' 
Chriſt, and to each other, and has therefore 
univerſally obtained, and will probably ſubſiſt 
to the end of time. But tho' this name is ac- 
counted honourable with us, and has always 
been 


— 


„„ 0 
been deemed, by thoſe who truly deſerve it, 
the nobleſt title, he higbeſt fyle of man, it had 
not the ſame general eſtimation when firſt im- 
poſed; in the mouth of unbelievers, whether 
Jews or Heathens, it was a term of infamy 
and reproach, and expreſſive of the higheſt 
contempt*, and may be therefore ranked 
among the many opprobious epithets by which 
the Lord's faithful followers have been r gen 
out to the rage and ſcorn of the world. | 

Caligula, having rendered himſelf univer- 
ſally odious by his inhumanity and "Fort 
was affafſinated in his palace,” in the ourth 

year of his rein.. © Ms 

'CLavpivs, A. D. 41] © He was "RY 
ceeded by Claudius, who, ſoon after his 
entrance on the government, beſtowed the 
kingdom of Judea on Herod Agrippa, a grand- 
ſon of Herod ſtiled the Great (mentioned 
Matt. 2.) and nephew to Herod the Tetrarch, 
who put John the Baptiſt to death. This 
prince experienced much of that viciflitude 
which uſually attends ambition ; he had been 
_ detained in priſon and chains by Tiberius, 
greatly favoured and advanced by Caligula, 


and now ſeemed to have attained the ſummit 


of his wiſhes ; but employing his power to 
3 the church, he v was 8 cut off 


a — quos per + lags inviſos iow Chriſtianos * 
labat: auctor nominis ejus Chriſtus, qui Tiberio imperante, 
per procuratorem Ponticum Pilatum ſuppliciis affectus erat. 

Tacitus, ann. 15. 


0 Joſephus' $ Ant. * 10. 
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n the height of his proſperity : For who can 
harden f himſelf againſt the Lord and proſper | 
Herod was a profeſſed zealot for the law of 
Moſes and the Jewiſh inſtitutions, and ſtudied 
by every means to ingratiate himſelf with the 
people. He firſt expended vaſt ſums in the de- 
fence and ornament of the city; but it was in 
his power to .attempt a ſtill more acceptable 
ſervice, by exerting. his authority - againſt the 
people of Chriſt: and the motives of vanity 


and popularity, by which he was governed, 
| prompted him to embrace the occaſion. He 


began by apprehending the apoſtle James, the 
| ſon of Zebedee, whom he haſtily put to 
death ; and finding that the Jews were highly 
pleaſed with this ſtep, he proceeded to impri- 
ſon Peter, intending to delay his execution till 
after the paſſover, [A. D. 44.] that his zeal 
againſt theſe innovators might be applauded. by 
a greater number of ſpectators. This ſtroke, 
tho' very afflictive to the church, was wiſely, 
permitted, to illuſtrate the courage and fidelity 
of the apoſtles: it ſhewed that their miracu- 
lous powers and high office afforded them no 
ſure exemption from perſecution, hut that they 
ventured and acted upon the ſame principles of 

faith and love to Jeſus, in common with other 

believers. . Thus James. finiſhed his courſe, 
and received the.crown the firſt of the apoſtles. 


But Peter, being deſigned for farther ſervices, ... 
| was ſtill ſafe, though, to an eye of ſenſe, he 


ſeemed marked out for a ſpeedy ſacrifice ; in- 
. | FCC 
Acts 12. 
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ceſſant prayer was made on his behalf by the 
diſciples; and the united prayers of God's 
people have an efficacy which can be withſtood 
by no human power: when he inclines them 
to join with earneſtneſs and perſeverance in 
prayer, it is becauſe he has already determined 
to grant their petition. In this caſe the anſwer 
was ſignal, tho not immediate. The night 
before Peter was to have been brought forth to 
ſuffer, he was fleeping between his keepers 
with that ſerenity which is peculiar to thoſe 
who have a good cauſe, a good conſcience, 
and a ſteady faith in God: neither the inconve- 
niences of a priſon, nor the expectation of 
death, could diſcompoſe him, for he knew in 
whom he had believed; but he was awakened 
by an-angel, who freed him from his chains, 
opened the priſon- doors, and brought him 
into the ſtreet unperceived by the guards, 
After the angel had thus ſet him at liberty, 
and was departed, Peter went to the houſe 
where his friends were at that inſtant praying 
for his deliverance. Thus they had a remark- 
able proof that the Lord is indeed a God that 
heareth prayer; and it is recorded for our en- 
couragement. 
In the morning, Herod found himſelf diſ- 
appointed of his prey. The guards, upon ex- 
aminationt, being unable to give an account of 


their priſoner, he commanded them to be put 
| to 


Herod examined them himſelf. It is robbie he found 


ſtrong reaſon to think Peter had been miraculouſly ws: 
VETre 


1 

to death. It is probable that Herod, or his 
adviſers, might ſuſpect a miraculous interpo- 
ſition (as the apoſtles had been delivered the 
ſame way a few years before; ) but to puniſh the 
keepers, as if they had been guilty of con- 
niving at his eſcape, was the moſt likely me- 
thod to ſtop farther enquiry, and prevent the 
people from ſuppoſing any thing extraordinary 

in the affair. | 

| Herod did not long ſurvive this event. He 
lived and died a monument of the inſtability of 
human greatneſs. He was much devoted to 
his Roman maſters, and had a taſte for their 
magnificence. This induced Bim to celebrate 
games and ſhews at Cæſarea, in honour of the 
emperor : here he laboured to diſplay the ut- 
molt of his grandeur, His pride was farther 
flattered by the arrival of an embaſly from 
Tyre and Sidon. Theſe cities had incurred his 
diſpleaſure, but, as they chiefly drew their 
ſubſiſtence from his dominions, they were 


_ compelled to ſupplicate peace, which, though 


they had highly offended him, they obtained 
by their intereſt with Blaſtus his chamberlain, 
The king appointed a day to receive their ſub- 
miſſion, when he appeared with a ſplendor 

that dazzled the eyes of the ſpectators: he ad-. 
dreſſed himſelf to the ambaſſadors in a pom- 
pous oration, ſuited, we may ſuppoſe, to give 
355 eee them 
vered, but, like a 7% politician, he diſſembled his convie- 
tion, and, to ſtifle all ſuſpicion, wreaked his reſentment upon 
the ſoldiers. They, without doubt, believed there was 


ſomething extraordinary in the caſe, and might have ſaid ſo, 
if they had lived but dead men tell no tales. 


( 232 } 
| them the bigheſt idea both of his power and 
his'clemency. When he had ended, he heard 
his praiſes reſound from every quarter: the 
multitude ſhouted, It is the voice of a god, 

not of a man. His vain heart was elated with 
this impious compliment, which indeed was 
no more than had often been uſed upon ſuch 
occaſions among the heathens; but when it 
was now adopted by thoſe who profeſſed a 
knowledge of the true God, the proud worm, 
who durſt be pleaſed with it, was made a ſudden 
and awful example of the divine diſpleaſure: the 
avenging angel of the Lord ſmote him with an 
irreſiſtible, tho' inviſible ſtroke, and, while 
| ſurrounded with the fancied inſignia of majeſty, 
and in the midſt of their idolatrous acclama- 
tions, he found and confeſſed himſelf a mortal. 

He was ſeized with excruciating pains, and ex- 
pired in a few days, being in a manner de- 
voured by vermin bred from his bowels. With 
his death the perſecution ceaſed. He periſhed, 
and was quickly forgot; but the word of God, 
which he had attempted to ſuppreſs, Wow 
and multiplied as before. 

The church of Antioch, during this time, 
greatly encreaſed, and enjoyed the benefit of 
many excellent teachers, ſome of whom were 
endued with a prophetical ſpirit, by which the 


Lord intimated his will to them in particular 


caſes. In this way they had been informed of 
an approaching dearth, and, as ſeaſons of ſcar- 
city would ſeverely affect & the diſciples in Judea, 
who laboured under peculiar difficulties, they 
| Ge chear full ly 
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chearfully contributed to their relief, and ſent 
the collection to Jeruſalem by Saul and Bar- 
nabas, who, having fulfilled their commiſſion, 
returned to Antioch about this time®. [A. D. a FC.] 
| Theſe two were ſoon afterwards appointed, 
by an expreſs revelation, to propagate the 
knowledge of the goſpel in other countries : 
they were ſet apart to this ſervice by the ſo- 
lemn prayers of the church, and attended by 
John, firnamed Mark, who had accompanied 
them from Jeruſalem. Thus they went forth, 
like Abraham, uncertain whither they were to 
go, but aſſured of an infallible guidance and 
power to direct and prepare the way. 

It is generally believed that, nearly about 
the ſame time, the apoſtles at Jeruſalem like- 
wiſe ſeparated to preach the goſpel, in the di- 
ſtrifts reſpectively allotted them by the direc- 


tion of the Holy Spirit; and we have ſome 


account from antiquity of their ſeveral pro- 
vinces, according to which, they divided 
among them the greateſt part of the known 
world, from India to Barbary, and from Abyſ- 
ſinia to Scythia. Indeed there is no doubt but 
they executed their commiſſion as apoſtles, 
and ſpread the goſpel far and wide ; but the 
particulars recorded of their labours, ſufferings ' 
and circuits, are not tranſmitted with ſuch au- 
thenticity apd clearneſs, as to give entire ſatiſ- 


faction. The only certain hiſtory we have of 


the apoſtolic age is that of Luke, which we 
K 3 cal 


b Acts 13. 
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call the Acts of the Apoſtles, and this, en 
the period we are now come to, is confined to 
thoſe events in which Paul was perſonally con- 
cerned, and does not even carry on his hiſtory 
to the end of his life. The wiſdom of God 
having given us, both in the life of Jeſus, and 
of his firſt ſervants, rather a ſpecimen ſufficient 

for our inſtruction, than a compleat hiſtory to 
gratify our curioſity, to this plan we ſhall con- 
form, and, while we have the light of an in- 
ſpired writer, we ſhall not wander after the 
glimmerings of tradition. I ſhall therefore, in 
the progreſs of this chapter, confine myſelf to 


the Evangeliſt's narration, ſo far as it goes; 


and, when he leaves us, it will be ſufficient to 
comprize, in a very narrow compaſs, the moſt 
certain, or moſt probable incidents, which we 
can recover to complete the records of the firſt 

century. 
Saul and Bitnabas ciberked at dolencis a 
ſea-port in the neighbourhood of Antioch, and 
_ failed to Cyprus: they landed at Salamis, on 
the caſt fide, and proceeded thro' the iſland to 
Paphos, in the weft, making the firſt tender 
of the goſpel in every place to the Jews. At 
Paphos, the Roman governor, Sergius Paulus, 
was deſirous to hear the apoſtles doctrine: he 
was attended by Elymas, a pretended magician 
and prophet, who, fearing the diſcovery of 
his impoſtures, laboured to divert the governor 
from his purpoſe, and to prejudice him againſt 
them, But Saul ſharply en his wickedneſs, 
and, 


1 
and, by the inge of the Holy Spirit, * 
nounced a ſentence againſt him, ſuitable to his 
crime: he who endeavoured to detain others 
in darkneſs and ignorance, was ſuddenly ſtruck 
blind himſelf. This puniſhment, which he 
could neither foreſee nor avoid, diſcovered the 
vanity of his claims, and convinced the gover- 
nor that the preachers ſpoke by an authority 
| ſuperior to their own; he therefore attended 
more carefully to their words, and became 
ſoon a partaker of their faith. 

From Cyprus they failed to Perga, in Pam- 
philia, where their attendant Mark, either al- 
ready wearied with fatigue, or apprehenſive 
of greater difficulties, or from a fickleneſs and 
levity of temper, would proceed no farther - 
with them, but returned to Jeruſalem. By 
this indiſcretion he not only loſt many valuable 
opportunities, which he afterwards regretted, 
but in the end gave occaſion to a great diffe- 
rence between Barnabas and Paul. Such is the 
ſtate of humanity, that thoſe perſons in a ſociety 

who cannot do much good, are often, by their 
ee the cauſe of much harm, even 
5 K 4 . where 


1 Tt is expreſsly ſaid, Saul, or Paul, was filled with the 
Holy Ghot ; therefore the fovere expreſſions in his repri- 
mand were not the effects of intemperate anger, but a ſo- 
jemn declaration of the Sorcerer's true character: yet it is 
| ſafer to imitate the apoſtle in his patience and humility, 

than in this ſingular inftance. The power of God, which 
accompanied his words, proved by what impulſe and autho- 
rity he ſpoke. We, who are not apoſtles, and who make 
no claim to apoſtolic power, ſhall act more in character, to 
conform to the general * St. Paul has given us, 2 Tim. 


2. 24, 25. 
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where they intend otherwiſe. From Perga 
they proceeded to Antioch in Piſidia, and en- 
tered into the ſynagogue. [A. D. 46. ]. Their 
habit and manners beſpoke them Jews, but 
perhaps the rulers of the ſynagogue were not 
apprized of their character. When the ordi- 
nary ſervice was finiſhed, they were deſired to 
| propound their ſentiments. Paul, who was 
uſually the ſpeaker, addreſſed them in a long 
diſcourſe, a valuable abſtract of which is pre- 
ſerved to us. In his introduction, he reminded 
them of their antient hiſtory and prophecies, 
but the ſum and ſubſtance of his ſermon was 
Jeſus: He proved from the ſcripture, that He 
was the Mefliah, in whom the promiſes cen- 
| tered, and propoſed him to all as the great ob- 
ject of faith, thro whom, and by whom alone, 
forgiveneſs of ſin was to be obtained, and a 
free juſtification from thoſe offences for which 

the laws of Moſes had made no proviſion. In 
the cloſe, he ſolemnly warned them of the 
danger of rejecting this Saviour and his goſpel. 
His diſcourſe made no great impreſſion upon 
the Jews, but ſome of the heathens, who had 
been occaſionally preſent, deſired to hear the 
matter farther explained ; accordingly, on the 
next Sabbath, almoſt the whole city was col- 
.JeRed to hear the goſpel, which exceedingly 
offended the Jews, and prompted them to in- 
terpoſe with cavil and abuſe. The apoſtles 
then told them in plain terms, that, tho' their 
meſſage was firſt to them, yet, ſince they re- 
fuſed to receive it, they would henceforth 

5 freely 
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freely proclaim i it to the heathens, from whom, 
they expected a more favourable hearing: nor 
were they diſappointed in their hope, for many 
of the latter received the word with'y joy, both 
in the city and adjacent country*. The Jews, 
farther exaſperated by this ſucceſs, ſo wrought 
upon the paſſions and prejudices of ſome per- 
ſons of influence, both men and women, who 
were probably proſelytes, and ſuperſtitiouſly 
devoted to their new. profeſſion, that Paul and 
Barnabas were violently compelled to depart ; 
but they left behind them diſciples, the fruits 
of their miniſtry, who. were. filled with joy, 
and the Holy Spirit, and thereby enabled to 
maintain the faith, tho their teachers were 
forced from them. _ 
The apoſtles, ſhaking off the duſt of their 
feet (as-our Lord had commanded) for a teſti- 
mony againſt the obſtinate infidelity of the 
Jews, went from thence to Iconium, the chief 
city of Lycaonia, where they made many con- 
verts, both Jews and Gentiles, But the Jews 
who believed not, actuated by the ſame ſpirit 
in every place, oppoſed them * earneſtly ; yet 
"ow ſaid ſo long, and met with ſuch ſucceſs, 
: that 
iP When the * five the n they were filled 
with envy, Among the clamours raiſed againſt perſons and 


doctrines in our own time, ſome have not been aſhamed to 


alledge the great concourſe of people uſually attending, as 
a ſufficient objection, forgetting (as it ſhould ſeem) that 

| this was one circumſtance that provoked and inſtigated the 
enemies of chriſtianity from the beginning. John 7. 40, 48. 
and 11. 48. and 12.19, Ads, ch. 14. The Fews flirred | 
up the people verſe 2, There is a natural NE in the 
hearts 
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that the city was divided ; a part holding with 
them, and a part influenced by their enemies, 


who from thence took occaſion to repreſent 


them to the magiſtrates as diſturbers of the 

public peace : a charge which has often been 
falfly urged againſt the miniſters of the goſpel. 
At length their adverfaries 3 and vio- 
lent meaſures were reſolved on; but they, 


having notice of it, withdrew in time to 


Lyſtra, in the ſame province, where they 

rſued their miniſtry with their uſual zeal 
and firmneſs, without being deterred by the 
oppofition they had already met with, or were 


Hkely to meet in every place. Among their 


hearers at Lyſtra, there was one who had been 
a cripple from his birth : Paul, obſerving his 
attention, and ſome indications of faith in his 
behaviour, was directed to confirm the doc- 
trine of Jeſus by a ſignal miracle. He com- 
manded the lame man to ſtand upright upon 
his feet, and his word was accompanied with 
immediate power ; the man, who had never 
walked, inſtantly ſprang up, and poſſeſſed the 
perfect uſe of his limbs. It appeared from 
this inſtance, that tho' miracles. have a ten- 


_ dency to rouſe the attention, and are a proof 


of a power beyond the ordinary courſe of 
os yet they cannot, of e inform 
or 


hearts of fome men, but in many it is dormant; they are 
ed in buſineſs and pleaſure, and would be content to 


let the people of God alone, as unworthy their notice: 


theſe muſt be #irred up by the more zealous, to join in the 
common cauſe ; and accordingly no pains or miſrepreſen- 


5 tations are ſpared to rouſe them from their indolence, 
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or convince the mind of truth; for the i 

rant multitude, tho greatly truck with what 
they ſaw, were ſo far from believing the 
apoſtle's doctrine, on the evidence of this 
miracle, that they endeavoured to account for 
it on their own idolatrous principles: they for- 
got all they had heard of Jeſus, and cried out, 


The gods are come down to us in the likeneſs 


of men. Agreeable to their blinded: notions; 
they called Barnabas, Jupiter; and Paul, Mec- 
cury: imagining ſomething in them peculiarly 
_ characteriſtic of thoſe fabulous deities. In the 
warmth of their ſuperſtition, they aſſembled 

with their high-prieſt® and victims, and would 
have offered ſacrifices to the men who came to 
turn them from dumb idols to ſerve the living 
God. But nothing gives the faithful miniſters 
of Chriſt greater pain, than to have any part 
of that honour or dependence addreſſed to 


themſelves, which they are deſirous wholly to 


engage for their Lord and Maſter. Paul and 


Barnabas, who had ſuffered perſecution and ill 


treatment with patience, were tranſported be- 
yond their uſual bounds at theſe marks of ig- 
norant applauſe ; they ruſhed in among the 


; people, ee their own infirmities, boldly 


reproved 


= The high · prieſt was probably willing to avail himſelf 
of the ſuperſtition of the people, and thought it a favourable 
' occaſion to eſtabliſh the belief of a peculiar ſanctity and vir- 


tue in the temple at Lyſtra, which might increaſe the num 


ber of votaries, and promote his own wealth and influence; 
juſt as a legendary report of the appearance or miracles of 
ſome ſaint, or angel, has been improved to procure a vene- 
ration for particular cities, or temples, in chriſtian countries, 
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reproved their blind idolatry, and directed 
them where alone their thanks and worſhip 
were due; yet, with all they could ſay, they 
hardly prevailed on them to deſiſt. It was 
happy for them that they ſought not their own 
glory, and could not be elated with the ap- 
plauſe of men. Poor and precarious is the 
reward of thoſe who aim no higher than this; 
for, as the tide, after running violently one 
way, ſoon and ſuddenly reverts to the contrary 
extream, fo inconſtant is the praiſe and regard 
of the unthinking many, who are governed 
by appearances, and ſuſceptive of every new 
Impreſſion. Some of the reſtleſs Jews fol- 
lowed the apoſtles from Iconium, and, by 
their inſinuations, prevailed on the ſame people 
to treat thoſe as malefactors, whom a little be- 
fore they had revered as deities : they tumul- 
tnouſly' afſaulted Paul (who, being the chief 
— was uſually the chief ſufferer) ſtoned 
him, and dragged him out of the city, ſup- 
poſing they had killed him: but the Lord, to 
whom the iſſues of life and death belong, re- 
ſtored him, and healed his bruiſes, ſo that he 
roſe up while the diſciples were ſorrowfully 
ſtanding round him, and having entered into 
the city, to ſhew that he was neither dead nor 


intimidated,” he was enabled to mrs Fred 


Barnabas the next day to Derbe. | 

Here they continued ſome time, and taught 
many, and this was the boundary of their pre- 
ſent progreſs. From hence they returned (re- 


gardleſs of their enemies) to the places they 
| bad 
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had been at before, to Lyſtra, Iconium, An- 
tioch, and Perga, confirming the - believers, 


farming them into ſocieties, and conſtituting 


_ elders and paſtors, from amongſt themſelves, 
in every church. In all places they took care 
to inſtruct the believers in the nature of their 
profeſſion, and reminded them of an unalter- 
able neceſſity in the preſent conſtitution of 
things, That thro' much tribulation * we muſt 
enter into the kingdom of God. After this, 
recommending the new converts to the grace 


and care of the Lord, in whom they had be- 


 lieved, they again took ſhipping, and returned 
to Antioch in Syria, Upon their arrival they 
aſſembled the whole church, and gave'them a 
Parten account of all that the Lord had done 


. 


1 Adds 14. 22. That this was the caſe in the n 
times, is generally allowed; but we have been told by 
ſome, that things are now greatly altered in this reſpeQ : 
they would periuade us that our Lord's words (Matt. 7. 
13.) are no longer in force; that the way to the kingdom, 
in our happy days, is bog, | ſpacious, ſmooth, and 
thronged by multitudes (the very characters he has given 
us of the road to deſtruction.) Such teachers and writers 
are little aware how they proclaim their own ignorance. 
If they knew the ſpirit of enmity which the world bears to 

true Sci anicy—ths trials with which the Lord viſits his 
people, to prove and exerciſe their fairh—the aſſaults and 
temptations they endure from the powers of darkneſs—the 
griefs they feel from a ſenſe of their own unfaithfulneis and 
unfruitfulneſs—the fightings without, and fears within, 
which are more or leſs exprienced in the chriſtian life If 
they knew theſe things, they would ſpeak otherwiſe. The 
beaten way to honours and preferments is, perhaps, free 
from theſe tribulations ; but not lo the way that will lead 
to ode kingdom of Gon” =” a 


place to ſhew, that no new opinion, either 
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y them, and by them, in their late circuit. 
14 D. 47.] This is the news which believers 
delight to relate and hear; the traverſes of po- 


licy, or the events of war (the uſual topics of 


converſation,) afford them but little' entertain- 
ment, but it rejoices their hearts to be informed 


of ner acceſſions to the Redeemer's kingdom, 


and to ſee how his wiſdom and grace triumph 
over all oppoſition. 

Hitherto the church had only to ſtruggle 
wich outward difficulties; but, as human na- 
ture is always the ſame, and the apoſtolical 
times were to tranſmit inſtruction to the people 
of God in every ſucceeding period, miſtakes, 


diſputes and diviſions were, by degrees, per- 


mitted to take place among profeſſed believers. 
If it had not been ſo, we might not only have 
been diſcouraged by the great diſparity between 
the ficſt chriſtians, and thoſe who have lived 
fince, but, for want of rules and precedents of 
ſufficient authority, we ſhould have been con- 
tinually at a loſs how to oppoſe and confute the 
various errors which have appeared and been. 
revived during ſo many centuries: the Divine 
Wiſdom. therefore thought fit to ſuffer every 
falſe and dangerous notion, whereby the enemy 
of ſouls would at any time attempt to corrupt 
the ſimplicity of the faith, to make its firſt en- 
trance while the apoſtles were yer living, that 


we might have their inſtructions and examples 


to guide us in every emergency. However pa- 
radoxical it may feem, we hope in a proper 


right 


(65830 
right or wrong, reſpecting the faith in Chriſt, 
has been ſtarted ſince the cloſe of the ſcriptural | 
Canon. As the goſpel, that good and perfect 
gift, came down from the Father of "Light 
compleat, and has received no amendment from 
the hands thro' which it has ſucceſſively paſt, 
— ſo, on the other hand, the Grand Deceiver 
exerted all his force againſt it, and availed him- 
ſelf of all his influence on the ignorance and 
wickedneſs of men from the very beginning, 
and has no ſubtile devices in reſerve now, 
having tried his utmoſt reſources over and 
over. It is true, length of time, and change 
of circumſtances, have afforded him opportu- 
nities of placing his deluſions in various lights, 
and have given ſome of his ſchemes a ſeemin 
| ſtrength and eſtabliſhment which they had not 
at firſt ; but, as a man attained to his full ſta- 
ture and vigour, is the ſame individual perſon 
that was once an infant unable to ſtand alone, 
ſo there neither is, nor has been, any erroneous | 
principle, however authorized or recommended, 
or perhaps applauded as a_new diſcovery, by 
thoſe who are ignorant of ſcripture and anti- 
quity, but we can, from expreſs paſlages in 
the apoſtles writings, ſhew that the ſame ex- 
jſted in their time, tho' in a more feeble and 
infantile ſtate. This point we are to illuſtrate 
more at large hereafter ; at preſent I am only 
concerned to take notice of a diſſention that 
aroſe among the believers at Antioch, not l 
after the return of Saul and Barnabas, which 
made their preſence there particularly uſeful : 
* 


3 


„ 
this was occaſioned by ſome Judaizing profeſ- 
ſors who came down from Judea, and taught 

the Gentile converts, that, except they were 
eircumciſed, and kept the law of Moſes, they 
could not be faved. This dangerous poſition, 
ariſing from a miſapprehenſion of the righteouſ- 
nefs of Chriſt, as the only ground of a ſinner's 
acceptance with God, and tending to ſubſtitute 
. a quickſand' for the foundation of hope, inftead 
of the immoveable rock which God has laid 
in Zion, was warmly oppoſed by theſe apoſtles 
of the Gentiles; they had a double conviction 
of its falſehood, both from the nature of the 
faith they had received themſelves, and the 
effects of the goſpel they had imparted to 
others; but many weaker minds, having leſs 
experience of the work of grace in their own. 
hearts, and leſs acquaintance with what the 
Lord had wrought in others, . were ſtaggered. 
When, therefore, after many debates, the 
Point was not ſettled to ſatisfaction, it was re- 
ſolved to depute Paul and Barnabas to conſult 
» the apoſtles and elders at Jeruſalem. A D. 49.] 
If this (as ſeems probable) was the journey 
St. Paul refers to, Gal. 2. they were directed 
to take this ſtep by the Spirit of God, ſince he 
there ſays that he went up to Jeruſalem by, 
or in conſequence of, a revelation: they were 
accompanied by ſome brethren, and in every 
palace where they found believers, they com- 
forted them with the account of their late pro- 
greſs. At Jeruſalem they were cordially re- 
ceived, and having declared the happy mm 
13 | 


ö 


of their preaching to the heathens, tho“ they 
had not attempted to bind them to the Moſaic 


law, they proceeded to declare the tenet which 


had been lately advanced, and their motives 
for oppoſing it: they ſoon found perſons of 
the ſame legal ſpirit, who juſtified and repeated 


the obligation of the ceremonial law upon all 


who embraced the goſpel. Upon this, a par- 
ticular day was named for the whole aſſembly 
to meet, and diſcuſs the queſtion. In this 
convention there was the higheſt room to ex- 


pect that the ſpirit of God would influence 


their reſolves, and guard them from giving 
their ſanction to an error, and he did fo, yet 
not by an audible voice or inſtantaneous im- 
pulſe, but by preſiding over their debates, and 
enabling them, in the concluſion, to collect 
and pronounce the true ſtate of the queſtion' 
with infallible evidence and certainty. Here 
again it is plain that Peter little thought him- 


ſelf entitled to that ſupreme prerogative, as the 


immediate Vicar of Jeſus Chriſt, which his 
pretended ſucceſſors falſely aſcribe to him; 
nor did his brethren remind him of his privi- 
lege, otherwiſe there could have been no de- 
bate, for his declaration would have been' de- 
ciſive; but waving the claim of authority, he 
_ argued the infignificance of the Jewiſh rites as 
to ſalvation, from the Lord's conduct towards 
Cornelius and his friends, by his miniſtry. 


Theſe were the firſt Gentile converts, and in' 


this inſtance, he ſaid, the Lord had fully de- 
 clared his mind, making no difference between 


| Jew 
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Jew and Gentile, purifying their hearts by faith 
in his blood, and imparting to them thoſe ſub- 
ſtantial bleflings, of which the ceremonial law 
exhibited no more than the ſhadow, and. 
which, in compariſon of the liberty of the 
goſpel, he termed an unneceſſary yoke too 
heavy to be borne. The aſſembly then kept 
ſilence, while Paul and Barnabas related more 
at-large the fruits of their late miſſion among 
the heathens. The conference was cloſed, and 
the determination given, not by Peter, but by 
James, who aſſerted. the Gentiles freedom from 
the Jewiſh yoke, and enjoined them only to 
abſtain from fornication, from things offered to 
idols, and from blood. The two latter points 
were neceſſary to preſerve a friendly intercourſe 
between the Gentile. and Jewiſh converts, fo 
long as theſe were indulged in obſerving the 
Levitical inſtitutions ; and the prohibition from 
fornication, tho immediately belonging to the 
moral law, which was of univerſal obligation, 
was added to give the Gentiles a deeper ſenſe 
of the guilt and evil of a practice, which the 
moſt civilized and virtuous heathens conſidered 
as almoſt, if not wholly innocent. 
This ſentence was generally embraced, and 
a letter to the ſame effect was written to the 
believers at Antioch, confirming them in their 
chriſtian liberty. In this they thought it a 
ſufficient condemnation of the oppoſite opinion 
to ſay, They had given no ſuch command- 
ment: a proteſtation the apoſtles might have 
often repeated, had they lived to this day; 
but 
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but ſince their genuine writings ſtill ſubſiſt, we 
may, by parity of reaſon, ſtill infer, that we 
need not be afraid of rejecting any thing that is 
enjoined as binding upon the conſcience, if we 
can be ſure that the apoſtles, who were divinely 
inſpired to explain the chriſtian faith and prac- 


tice, have given us no precept in its favour. 


They likewiſe took care to aſſert their firm 


rſuaſion, that their deciſion was agreeable to 


the dictates of the Holy Spirit. This convoca- 
tion has generally been ſtiled, The irt Chriſ- 


tian Council; but indeed, when we compare 


it with thoſe which bore the ſame name after 
wards, and were profeſſedly formed upon this 


precedent, we ſhall be almoſt tempted to ſay, 


It was not only the Fir, but the Laſt. Here 
were no intrigues practiſed, no temporal inte- 
reſts conſulted, no fierce and bloody anathemas 


iſſued to give a ſanction to perſecution, no un- 
certainty or animoſity in the iſſue, but the af- 


fair was conducted with freedom and modera- 


tion, and the concluſion made by general con- 
ſent, and to the ſatisfaction of both parties: 
how different, in theſe reſpects, from the ſpi- 


rit of after times! But tho' this anſwered the 
end in the preſent caſe, the judgment of the 
apoſtles was not entirely obeyed, even while 


they lived. This debate was revived in other 


places, and proved a frequent impediment to 


the peace of the church, ſo long at leaft as the 
temple and worſhip of Jeruſalem continued, 
and gave St. Paul occaſion to write his epiſtle 


to the Galatians expreſsly on this ſubject; nay, 
L 2 it 


* 
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it ſeems the miſtake ill ſubſiſted in Judea, 
tho' none publicly ventured to contradict the 
decree when it was made; for when, ſome 
time after, Peter went to Antioch, and con- 
verſed * freely with the Gentile converts, living 
after their manner for a ſeaſon, yet, when 
ſome brethren came down from Jeruſalem, he 
was ſo fearful to offend them in this matter, 
that he ſeparated himſelf again, and, by his 
influence, prevailed on Barnabas likewiſe to 
diſſemble in favour of thoſe of the circumciſion. 
For this weak compliance, whereby he ſeemed 
to overthrow what he had before eſtabliſhed, 
St. Paul withſtood him to his face: he did 
not detract from his character by inſinuations 
to his prejudice behind his back, nor did he 
content himſelf with reproving him in ſecret, 
but, as the offence was public, tending to con- 
firm the Jews in their bigotry, and to offend 
the weak on both fides, he boldly and publicly 
rebuked him before them all. Strange weak- 
neſs incident to the beſt of men, that Peter, 
who had firſt laid aſide his prejudices, who 
had viſited the Gentiles by divine direction, 
had ſeen the happy effects of his compliance, 
and vindicated his own conduct ſo unanſwer- 
ably upon a late occaſion, ſhould now ſhrink 
and trifle, expoſe himſelf and grieve his bre- 
thren, thro? fear of thoſe who came from Je- 
ruſalem ! To be delivered from the fear of 
man, is a deliverance indeed! It was happy 
for Peter that. he had, in his brother Paul, a 
| faithful 


0 Gal. 2 2. 11. 


faithful friend, who, by a few well-timed 
words, broke the chain and ſet him at liberty. 
It is ſurprizing that any who have read this 8 | 
paſſage ſhould dream of fixing on Peter, above | 
any other of the apoſtles, to be the ſupreme | 
and infallible head of the chriſtian church. | 
- Juſtus and Silas, two of the brethren, were 
| ſent with Barnabas and Paul to accompany the = | 
letter, and to declare the purport of it more at | 
large. They were gladly received at Antioch, 
and not only confirmed the peace of the 
church, but were farther helpful to their faith, 
by the ſingular gifts with which the Lord had 
honoured them. In a little time Juſtus re- 
turned to Jeruſalem, but Silas choſe to conti- 
nue longer, and was afterwards the conſtant 
companion of St. Paul in his travels. | 
Al. D. 50.) This obſtacle being removed, 
the goſpel flouriſhed greatly at Antioch. But, 
amidſt all their ſervices and ſucceſs there, Paul 
and Barnabas could not forget the converts they 
had left in Cyprus and Afia Minor ; they pro- 
poſed therefore to make them a ſecond viſit, 
to comfort them, and to ſee how the work 
had proſpered in their abſence: but a difficulty 
was ſtarted concerning Jobn, ſirnamed Mark, 
who had formerly left them at Perga, and 
having probably repented of his irreſolution, 
was now deſirous to proceed with them again. 
Paul warmly oppoſed this, thinking him highly 
culpable for his inconſtancy, and perhaps too 
much influenced againſt him by a ſpirit of re- 


nen not wholly excuſable. On the other 
LY hand, 
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hand, Barnabas undertook his, apology, in 
which, beſides his tenderneſs to his fault, he 
ſeems to have been moved by conſiderations 
which ought to have no place where the ſer- 
vice of God is concerned. John was his ſiſter's 
| ſon, and this led him to conſider his conduct 
in the moſt favourable light. Thus they were 
both a little partial in the cauſe, but much 
more wrong in the iſſue; for the contention 
became ſo ſharp between them, that it broke 
their harmony. They determined to part; 
accordingly Barnabas took Mark (whoſe com- 
pany he had dearly purchaſed by the loſs of 

Paul's) and failed to Cyprus, his native place; 
and Paul, chuſing Silas in his room, went thro' 
Syria and Cilicia, being recommended to the 
Lord by the prayers of the brethren. So that 
their former work was now divided between 
them. 

I muſt venture to digreſs here a little for the 
ſake of two remarks, "of which the courſe of 

our hiſtory may often -remind the reader. 
i. How ſmall an occaſion will diſcover human 
infirmity even in the brighteſt characters! Not 
all the graces of Paul and Barnabas, nor the 
remembrance of the ſervices and difficulties 
they had jointly experienced, nor the impor- 
tance of the common cauſe in which they 
were engaged, nor the fear of giving offence 
to the world and to the church, could reſtrain 
theſe dear friends, feliow labourers and fellow 
ſufferers, from contending and ſeperating about 
a trifle. 2, How' wile | is the over-ruling pro- 
5 vidence 


nn 
vidence of God, permitting ſuch things for 
the trial of Werne, the inſtruction of others, 


and the better carrying on his own deſigns! 
In ſucceeding revivals of religion, the like dif- 
ferences? have ſometimes taken place among 
the main inſtruments, and from as trivial 
cauſes ; and tho? they have not obtained with- 


out fault in ſome, and inconvenience to many, 
yet the event has proved them no hindrance 
upon the whole. The work has become more 
diffuſive, and more inconteſtible, when per- 
ſons of different tempers, ſentiments and ta- 
lents, who ſeemed to ſuperficial obſervers 
as the heads of different parties, have laboured 
with equal zeal and ſucceſs in advancing the 
one great deſign of the goſpel. As a ſkilful 
gardener raiſes many plants in a little ſpot of 
ground, and removes them afterwards to places 
where they will have more room to grow and 


flouriſh; ſo they, who are deſigned for exten- 
_ five Annen are often firſt reared within a 
little compaſs, within the fight and knowledge 


of each other, where they are ſheltered and 
ſtrengthened, while tender, by their mutual 
advices, prayers and examples, and ſeem to 
have only one heart and one mind. But were 

„„ they 


To mention only one by anticipation— the unhappy 
diſpute between Luther and Zuinglius, and their reſpective 
followers, concerning the words T his is my body, The 
difference between them was little more than imaginary, 
but the miſchieſs it occaſioned were real, important and 
numerous, and would probaby have ſtifled the Reformation 


in its birth, if it had not been ſo remarkably under an al- 


mighty protection. 
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they always to continue thus cloſely connected, 
no one would haye room to expand according 
to the meaſure of gifts and ſervices which the 


— 


Lord has appointed them, therefore they are 
thinned and tranſplanted: eitber perſecutions 
from without, or weakneſſes, miſtakes or jea- 
louſies among themſelves, ſcatter them afar, 
to places and undertakings they had no 
thoughts of, and which would not have been 


dotherwiſe attempted. 


The apoſtle Paul, with his companion 
Silas, proceeded (as has been mentioned) thro” 
Syria and Cilicia, to the parts he had formerly 
viſited. When he came to Lyſtra, he choſe 
Timothy for his aſſociate and companion in 
his journey, who it is probable had been con- 
verted by his miniſtry, and a witneſs to his 
ſufferings for the goſpel, when he was there 
before. Timothy was of Jewiſh extract by 
the mother's ſide, and carefully educated from 
his infancy in the knowledge of the ſcriptures ; 
but his father was a Greek. This circumſtance 
being generally known to the Jews, and likely 
to render him leſs acceptable among them, 
Paul, to obyiate their prejudices, directed him 
to be circumciſed, thus ſhewing his readineſs 
o become all things to all men, ſo far as was 
conſiſtent with a good conſcience, and condu- 
cive to edification ; for tho', when the obſer- 
vance of the Moſaic law was inſiſted on as ne- 
ceſſary to ſalvation, he ſteadily oppoſed it, and 
would not admit the leaſt addition to the 
2 6 a; dcoctrine 
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doctrine of free juſtification by the blood of 
Chriſt, he was willing to permit it to the 
Jewiſh converts in their preſent ſituation, and 
to accommodate himſelf to their weakneſs, for 
their advantage. He had before withſtood the 
circumciſion: of Titus (who was a Gentile) 
when it was urged as a neceſſary point, but 
now that debate was ſettled in fayour of goſpel 
liberty, he propoſed the circumciſion of Ti- 
mothy himſelf. The ſeeming inconſiſtence of 
his conduct vaniſhes, if the difference of the 
two caſes is rightly underſtood ; but thoſe who 
at from the moſt enlarged principles, who 
know. when and in what points reſolution: is 
neceſſary, and when and how far it is expe- 
dient to yield to others, will always be thought 
inconſtant and inconſiſtent by the zealots of 
parties. In the courſe of his progreſs he deli- 
vered, in every city, the decree lately deter- 


mined at Jeruſalem, which, tho primarily di- 


reed to Antioch, was of equal force, as a rule 
and bond of peace, in all places where there 
were both Jewiſh and Gentile converts. Thus 
having watered his former planting, he pro- 
ceeded to preach in Phrygia and Galatia. The 
route of the goſpel was directed by the ſpirit 
of God, who reſtrained the apoſtle from en- 
tering the province which is called, by way of 
diſtintion, the Proconſular Aſia, of which 
Epheſus was the capital ; not that this country 
was to be excluded from the knowledge of 
Chriſt, for St. Paul preached in many * parts of 
| it 

See Acts 19. 10. 
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it afterwards with great ſucceſs; but the proper 
ſeaſon was not yet come, the Lord having an 
important ſervice for them firſt in another 
place. For the ſame reaſon, and by the ſame 


influence, they were prevented going into By- 


thinia, which they had ſome thoughts of at- 
tempting. Thus, in a manner undetermined 
where they were to labour, they came to 
Troas, a ſea-port in the Archipelago, and 
when their journey was now bounded by the 
ſea, they received a farther intimation of the 
Lord' s will, and found that he had been lead- 
ing them in the right way, for they were 
brought to a port proper for embarking to the 
place where the Lord had deligned, to {end 
them. 
A. D. 51.] Here St. Paul had a viſion by 
night, oy a man ſtanding by him, whoſe garb 
and expreſſion intimated his country, and en- 
treating him, ſaying, Come over into Macedo- 
nia, and help us. This viſion was attended 
with ſuch circumſtances as left no room to 
doubt either its origin or meaning, ſo that, 
when he had communicated it to his compa- 
nions, they aſſuredly collected that the Lord 
called them into Macedonia: accordingly they 
took ſhipping, and having a favourable wind, 
they ſoon arrived at Neapolis, from whence 
they proceeded by land to Philippi, a place of 
note, and a Roman colony. Their preaching 
and continuance in this city, which in time be- 


came the ſeat of a flouriſhing church, was 
productive 
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productive of ſeveral intereſting and important 
events. 

On the ſabbath day they went out of the 
city to a place by the river-fide (a uſual reſort 
of the Jews for the exerciſe of public prayer) 
where meeting with ſome women (as it ſhould 
ſeem) before the reſt were aſſembled, they 
ſpake freely of the great ſubject, which was 
always uppermoſt in their hearts and mouths. 
One of them, named Lydia, a native of Thy- 
atira, and then reſident at Philippi, gave a 
peculiar attention to St, Paul's diſcourſe : the 
reaſon is aſſigned, the Lord opened her heart. 
The reſt heard the ſame words ; but the hearts 
of all are dull, contracted, and averſe to ſpi- 
ritual truths, ſo that, without a divine inter- 
poſition, the moſt powerful ſpeakers ſpeak in 
vain. Lydia heard to good purpoſe; ſhe be- 


lieved, and was immediately baptized with 


her family, and gladly received the meſſengers 
of goſpel grace into her houſe. 

Continuing to preach in this place ſo long 
as they remained at Philippi, they were often 
met by a young woman under the influence of 
an evil ſpirit, who, as they paſſed by, cried 
after them, Theſe men are the ſervants of the 
moſt high God, who declare unto us the way 
of ſalvation; in like manner as the demoniacs 
had ſometimes confeſſed our Saviour's autho- 
rity and miſſion. It may ſeem ſtrange that an 
evil ſpirit ſhould teſtify in favour of the 
preachers of the goſpel ; but perhaps, it was 
either to make them luſpected of a confederacy, 
or 
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or to draw them into a ſnare. However, when 
this had been often repeated, St. Paul, who 
could not bear to be ſpoken well of by a ſpirit 
which was not of God, commanded him, in 
the name of Jeſus, to quit hispoſſeflion. The 
ſpirit, compelled to obey, left the woman in- 
ſtantly; but this opened a way to give them 
diſturbance in another manner: her maſters, 
to whom ſhe had formerly brought great profit 
by her divining talent, finding ſhe was no 
longer willing or able to procure them ad van- 
tage by that means, apprehended Paul and 
Silas, as the chief inſtruments of their loſs, 
and brought them before the magiſtrates with 
the heavy charge (which is uſually reviv'd 
when the preaching of the goſpel interferes 
with the views of intereſt) that they exceed- 
ingly diſturbed the peace of the city, by at- 
tempting innovations contrary to the eſtabliſhed 
religion: they ſtiled them Jews to the Ro- 
mans, on account of their open abhorrence of 
idol worſhip, which -was carefully ſupported 
by the Roman laws and cuſtoms. The un- 

thinking multitude ſoon joined in the alarm, 

and the magiſtrates, eaſily prejudiced by the 
terms of the accuſation, inſtead of acting as 
impartial judges, declared themſelves parties in 
the affair. Without examining into particu- 
lars, they violently tore off the clothes of Paul 
and Silas, and having cauſed them to be beat 
with many ſtripes, they caſt them into priſon, 
giving the jailor a particular charge to keep 
them lately. This command was executed 
with 
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with ſeverity z he thruſt them into the inner 
priſon, and. faſtened their feet in the ſtocks : 
but no walls or dungeons can exclude thoſe 
comforts of God's ſpirit which are promiſed to 
thoſe who ſuffer for righteouſneſs ſake, and 
- which are able to overpower the ſenſe of every 
inconvenience. Paul and Silas were ſo little 
diſcompoſed by this cruel treatment, that they 
Joyfully ſung hymns of praiſe to God, and 
were heard by the other priſoners, who pro- 
bably were ſurprized at the chearfulneſs they 
expreſſed in ſuch circumſtances. But they 
were ſurprized much more at the teſtimony 
- the Lord immediately gave in behalf of his 
ſervants ; for while they- were thus engaged, 
on a ſudden the earth trembled ; the very 
foundations of the priſon were ſhaken; ſo that 
all the doors flew open, and every one's fetters 
and bonds were inſtantly looſed. The noiſe 
awakened the jailor, who, ſuppoſing the pri- 
. ſoners were all eſcaped, and dreading the con- 
ſequences, in the firſt tranſports of his terror, 
drew his ſword to flay himſelf; for ſo the 
falſe wiſdom of the heathens, ignorant of the 
awful realities beyond the grave, taught men 
to avoid the preſſure of preſent troubles, by 
deſperately plunging themſelves into an un- 
| known eternity: but St. Paul, tho' in another 
part of the priſon, and in the dark, was made 
acquainted with his purpoſe, and called out to 
him with a loud voice, Do thyſelf no harm, 
we are all here! - It increaſed his ſurprize to 
| find that his deſign was made known to them, 

and 
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and that thoſe whom he had treated ſo hardly, 
ſhould forget all their wrongs, and intereſt 
themſelves in his preſervation. Such an in- 
ſtance of forgiveneſs and tenderneſs to an 
enemy deeply affected him, and convinced 
him of the wrong he had done them, more 
forcibly than the ſharpeſt expoſtulations could 
have done. This is indeed the peculiar tri- 
umph of a Chriſtian, to overcome evil with 
good. He immediately called for lights, and, 
in agony of guilt and terror, ſprung in, and 
caſt himſelf at the feet of thoſe over whom he 
had ſo lately tyrannized: after this expreſſion 
of his reſpect and compunction for the injury 
he had done them, he brought them out, and 
addreſſed them with that queſtion of the laſt 
importance to every awakened ſoul, Sirs, what 
muſt I do to be ſaved? Paul and Silas, who 
had but one anſwer to this queſtion, ſuited to 
every rank of life, and to ſinners of every de- 
gree, directed him to faith in the Lord Jeſus 
Chriſt, as the only and infallible means of ſal- 
vation. This faith the Lord was pleaſed to 
give, ſo that, when he had brought them to 
his houſe, and heard them explain the doctrine 
more at large, he believed and was baptized, 
with all bis family. Upon this his ſorrow was 
turned into permanent joy; and now it ap- 
| peared why the Lord had permitted his ſer- 
vants to be thus rudely handled : amongſt _ 
other reaſons, it was on the account of this 
jailor, who would otherwiſe have remained a 


7 to the goſpel, if the Lord, in the 
unſearchable 
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unſearchable riches of his mercy, had not thus 

ſent it to him, and by the concurrent diſpenſa- 

tions of his providence, diſpoſed him to receive, 

it with thankfulneſs, as life from the dead: 
it ikewiſe proved the vanity of all attempts to 
ſuppreſs the truth. The magiſtrates and people 
abuſed the preachers and put them in priſon, 
but the effect was quite contrary to their inten- 
tions, for by this means the jailor, the inſtru- 
ment of their cruelty, with his houſhold, were 
converted, and thus, the apoſtle's enemies, 
thro' the over-ruling hand of God, became 
ſubſervient to his deſign, and, helped him to 
ſome of the firſt members of his new church. 
The jailor, thus made partaker of the faith, 
expreſſed his gratitude to his priſoners; he 
waſhed their ſtripes and ſet meat before them, 
and was ſoon freed from any ſuſpence on their 
account; for in the morning the magiſtrate 
ſent him orders to diſmiſs them from confine- 
ment. But St. Paul was willing to let them 
know that they had failed in their duty, and 
acted againſt thoſe very laws and cuſtoms, of 
which, as Romans, they profeſſed to be ſo te- 
nacious. A citizen of Rome was not liable to 
bonds or ſcourging, and a ſubje& of Rome, 
tho' not a citizen, could not be legally pu- 
niſhed till he had been permitted to anſwer his 
accuſers face to face (Acts 25. 16.) The 

apoſtle was injured in both theſe reſpects; 
they had puniſhed him without tryal, and 
they had bound and beat him, tho' he was a 


Roman: he therefore aſſerted his privilege. 
— 1 He 
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He might have inſiſted on ſatisfaction, buthe was . 
a Chriſtian, a willing diſciple of a ſuffering Sa- 
viour; he had been once a perſecutor himſelf, 
and had obtained forgiveneſs, therefore be 
found it eaſy to forgive. His remonſtrance 
made the magiſtrates willing to ſubmit to his 
terms; they came themſelves, and honourably 
diſmiſſed their priſoners, entreating them that, 
to prevent farther inconveniences, they would 
withdraw from the city, which they did, after 
they had taken leave of Lydia and the other 
diſciples. 
A. D. 5z.] From hence paſſing thro' Am- 
phipolis and Apollonia, they came to Theſſa- 
lonica, the refidence of the Roman 0 
Here Paul, according to his uſual cuſtom, : 
plying himſelf firſt to the Jews, diſcourſed and 
reaſoned with them in their ſynagogue three 
ſucceſſive ſabbaths out of their own ſcriptures, 
opening * the true ſenſe of the prophecies con- 
cerning the Meſſiah, and then ſhewing their 
_ accompliſhment in the perſon of Jeſus. His 
labour was not wholly in vain ; ſome of them 


believed and became diſciples but the reſt, 
and 


Acts, By 17. v. Opening oP . firſt ex- 
plaining the true ſenſe of the paſſage, and then laying down 
plain and undeniable deduCtions from it, applicable to the 
* caſe in hand. Thus much is implyed'in the Greek words, 
- A4@v0rywy KH rage tb A proper model for preachers 
and writers in divinity. How many controverſies would 
ceaſe, how much time would be redeemed, how many of- 
fences would be avoided, if it was univerſally followed, 

if the ſcriptures were explained in their true ſenſe and con- 
nection, and nothing advanced but what could be 1 de- 


duced from ſuch an — 
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and the greater part, diſcovered the indignation 
and enmity of their hearts againſt the truth. 
Under ſuch leaders, the unthinking rabble are 
eaſily inſtigated to do miſchief, ſo that they 
found no difficulty to raiſe a tumultuous mob, 
Wha aſſaulted the hauſe of Jaſon, where Paul 
and Silas refided ; but not finding them there, 
they forced away Jaſon and ſome of the new 
| believers before the magiſtrates. The accuſa- 
tion was, that the preachers of the goſpel, 
who, from the effect of their doctrine in di- 
ſturbing the falſe peace of fin, began to be 
ſufficiently deſcribed, when ſpoken of, as men 
Who turned the world up- ſide down, and 
threw all into confuſion wherever they ap- 
ared, were come thither alſo; that Jaſon 
_ had received and countenanced them, and that 
their fundamental tenets were inconſiſtent with 
_ obedience to government, fince they profeſſed 
and inculcated ſubjection to one Jeſus, whom 
they ſtiled their king. By ſuch miſrepreſen - 
tations the enemies of the goſpel doctrine have 
often aimed to render it obnoxious to the civil 
powers. The rulers were alarmed at this ac- 
Ms j | M : cuſation, 
lt is ſtill thought a ſufficient and unanſwerable objection 
againſt the preaching of the goſpel, to ſay, Theſe opinions 
cauſe diviſions and ſeperations, and break the peace of fa- 
milies aud communities. We may bring the point to a 
ſhort iſſue. Did our Lord foretell this as one ſure and per- 
petual conſequence that would attend the prevalence of his 
goſpel, or did he not? If he did not, what is the meaning 
of Matt. 12. 34—36? If he did, then by what name are 
we to call that manner of preaching which has either no 


| tendency, or no power, to diſturb the falſe and dapgerous 
peace of a wicked world, FTI 


tar) 
cuſation, but being unwilling to proceed to 
extremities, tho obliged to take ſome notice 
of what ſeemed to affect the intereſt of Cæſar, 
they took ſufficient ſecurity of Jaſon and- the 
reſt for their good behaviour, and diſmiſſed 
them without farther trouble. In the mean 
time Paul and Silas, againſt whom the vio- 
lence had been chiefly intended, were ſent 
fafely away by the brethren to Berea, where, 
regardleſs of their paſt dangers and ſufferings, 
they purſued their endeavours to'recommend 
the goſpel to the Jews; and in this place they 
met with a friendly reception. It is ſaid the 
Bereans were more noble than thoſe of Theſ- 
falonica; for to be open to conviction and in- 
formation is the mark of a noble mind: they 
were of a more free and ingenuous temper, 
not ſlaves to the fear of man or the power of 
prejudice; they heard with candour, and ex- 
«mined the ſcriptures themſelves to find the 
truth. - The goſpel of Chriſt is ſuited to give 
the fulleſt ſatisfaction to enquirers of this ſpirit ; 
accordingly many of them believed. But 
when the Jews of Theſſalonica were informed 
of this, they followed Paul thither, with a 
view to repeat the part they had acted in their 
oven city; but they came too late: Paul had 
already planted the goſpel, and leaving Silas 
and Timothy, who were: leſs obnoxious, to 
remain a little longer with the brethren, he 
was conducted firſt towards the ſea, to elude 
the attempts of his enemies, and afterwards to 
Athens; a wy which, for its eminence in 
literature 
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literature and all the polite arts, was ſtiled, by 


. conſent, The ſeat of the Muſes. 
While the apoſtle waited at Athens for the 
arrival of Silas and Timothy, 'his ſpirit was 


enflamed with a lively concern for the honour | 


of God and the welfare of ſouls: it grieved 
him to ſee a city, ſo famed for refinement and 


philoſophy, wholly given to idolatry, and, 


with reſpect to the moſt important concerns of 
life, quite upon a level with the moſt ignorant 


barbarians. St. Paul is generally allowed, by 


thoſe who will allow him little elſe, to have 
been a man of taſte and letters. He was now 


at Athens, the ſchool of philoſopy and center 


of the fine arts: painting, ſtatuary, architec- 
ture and elegance appeared in every quarter ; 


but the affecting obſervation he had made of 


the ſtate of the inhabitants, ſo filled his mind; 
that he could take little notice of any naß 
elſe. To thoſe who underſtand the nearne 
and importance of an eternal ſtate, the higheſt 
improvements of unſanctified reaſon afford 
little more entertainment than the trivial ſports 
of children, or the more wretched amuſements 
of lunatics. He was ſo ſtruck with the igno- 


rance, ſuperſtition and wickedneſs of the 


people, that he could reliſh none of the beau- 
ties of the place, but, full of a different emo- 
tion, compaſſionately laboured to inſpire them 
with true wiſdom. He was ſoon encountered 
by the Epicurean and Stoic Philoſophers, the 


reſpectable advocates for thoſe principles of 
e and . to one or the other of 


*. 2 which 


— 
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which all men are enſlaved, till the goſpel ſets 
them free. Here, in ſome meaſure, accom- 
modating himſelf to the prevailing taſte, he 
. reaſoned with the reaſoners, and filenced the 
wiſe men of the world, in their own way, by 
dint of argument : but the conteſt was unequal, 
their ſyllogiſms ſoon failed them, and they 
were forced to retreat to their laſt refuge, an 
affected wit and raillery. Unable to — 2 
the force of his diſcourſes, they triumphed 
without a victory, and expreſſed their contempt 
of him and his doctrine by a word of the 
loweſt and moſt deſpicable fignification, which 
..our. verſion not improperly renders, a Babler ; 
but perhaps. no term in our language can ſuf- 
ficiently expreſs the poignancy of the original. 


Others ſo entirely miſtook the ſtate of the 


queſtion, that they thought he was a publiſher 
or ſetter forth of, ſtrange gods; they thought 
that Jeſus and the Reſurrection were deities 
they had not before heard of; and his diſcourſe 
always turning upon theſe topics, they con- 
cluded (indeed with reaſon) that his only buſi- 
neſs and deſire was to proclaim to all, the Di- 
vinity whom he worſhipped. And it is no 
wonder that, from a half- attention to his 
words, they ſhould be induced to perſonify 


the Reſurrection as a deity, fince the heathens 


had altars erected not only to Honour, Virtue | 
and Liberty, but to the vices and diſorders of 
human nature, ſuch as Fear, Shame, Famine 
and Fevers. ita 


This 
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This weak miſtake gave occaſion to ſummon 
bim before the council who bore the name of 
Areopagus, or the Hill of' Mars, from the 
place where they met; an afſembly in high 
_ eſtimation for authority and wiſdom, and 

whoſe particular office it was to ſuperintend 
the public religion, and preſerve it from inno- 
vation. It does not appear, however, that he 

underwent a formal tryal before them. His 
opponents ſeemed rather diſpoſed to gratif7 
their curioſity than their malice : their pokite- 
_ neſs, perhaps, made them ſomething averſe to 
the ſeverer forms of perſecution, and content 
with the leſs invidious (tho' to many not leſs 
formidable) methods of ſcorn and ridicule. 
Their prevailing paſſion was the love of no- 
velty; they ſpent their time in telling or 
hearing ſome new, or, as the Greek expreſſes 
it, ſome newer thing. The expected news 
loſt its reliſh the moment it was known, and 
they were always in ſearch of ſomething newer 
Aill; therefore the goſpel, tho' the ſtrongeſt, 
as well as the moſt important news they had 
ever met with, could not engage ſuch volatile 
minds: while it was the newer thing, the 
freſheſt news, they were content to liſten, but 
as ſoon as they were ſatisfied what it was, 
they wanted to hear ſomething elſe. The 
apoſtle no where met with ſo little ſucceſs as 
amongſt this polite, learned, ignorant people; 
and wherever this Athenian ſpirit prevails, it 
retards the ſucceſs of the goſpel more than all 
the arts and violence of perſecution, Þ 
A The 
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The diſcourſe of the apoſtle on this occaſion 
is equally a ſtandard of fine addreſs and of juſt 
reaſoning. He had obſerved their religious 
rites and worſhip with attention, and had ſe- 
lected from among their numerous altars, the 
one which was moſt fit for his purpoſe. The 
beauty of his exordium is obſcured by the ex- 
preſſion, Yoo ſuperſtitious, in our verſion; the 
Greek word, to which it anſwers, is ambi- 
guous, and ſuited to beſpeak a favourable 
hearing, rather than importing an abrupt re- 
Proof. 9. d. I perceive indeed, Athenians, that 
you are obſervant of the inviſible powers in an 
unuſual manner, for, beſides the variety of 
temples and altars which you have, in common 
with other cities of Greece, I obſerved one 
with a peculiar inſcription, To the unknown 
. God: this God, as yet unknown to you, is he 
whom I ſerve, ad the new doctrine, of which 
you aſk me, relates to his will and worſhip. 
This was the moſt happy and pertinent me- 
dium to enlarge from that could be imagined ; 
. the Athenians, always eager to hear ſome 

newer thing, expected an account of new 
deities, but Paul referred them to an altar and 
inſcription among themſelves, which, meerly 
by being obvious, had eſcaped their reflection. 
It is to be feared that this obſervation and in- 
ſcription may ſuit the devotions of many Who 
think themſelves Chriſtians. The ſame ad- 
_ dreſs is viſible in his whole argument, To the 

Jews he quoted the books of the holy ſcrip- 
ture, but with theſe heat]: ens he appealed -> 

the 
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the volume of creation, and argued from the 
impreſſes of 5 n wiſdom and goodneſs 
every where diſplayed before their eyes, the 
excellence and independence of their great au- 
thor, how little he ſtood in need of men, and 
how unwort hy of his divine majeſty all their 
laborious inventions were, while they thought 
to honour him by worſhipping the works of 
their own hands : he aſſerted the providence 
and omnipreſence of God, that he was the 
fountain of life and all its comforts, the ſu- 
preme diſpoſer of all events, and the common 
father of mankind, confirming this part of his 
doctrine by a quotation from Aratus, one of 
their own poets. He afterwards proceeded to 
the topics of revelation, a reſurrection to future 
life, and a final judgment by the man Chriſt 
Jeſus. It would require too much room to 
point out particularly the ſpirit, propriety and 
evidence of this ſhort ſermon. But no oratory 
or reaſoning can change the heart. The effect 
was the ſame as may be obſerved amongſt 
ourſelves, when much inferior inſtruments de- 
clare the truths of God: ſome mocked, and 
accounted this wiſdom the mereſt folly ; ; 
others, pleaſed with his manner, and perhaps 
affected with ſome tranſient emotions of mind, 
expreſſed a willingneſs to hear him again; 
and a few, a very few, believed, among whom 
was Dionyzius, one of the Areopagite judges. 
Having ſo little encouragement to prolong 
his ſtay at Athens, the apoſtle proceeded to 
| . at that time accounted il e chief city 
| M 3 | of 


r 
of Greece. Here he unexpectedly found com- 
panions prepared for him“. Aquila, a native 


of Pontus, by bitth a Jew, with Priſcilla his 


Wife, had received the faith of the goſpel in 


Italy, from whence they had lately been con- 
ſtrained to temove by an edict of the emperor, 
enjoining all Jews to depart from Rome. 
Whether the Chriſtians were particularly aimed 
at by the name of Jews in this decree, is un- 
cettain; but as their Lord and Maſter had lived 
in Judea, and the firſt preachers and converts 
were generally of that nation, perhaps like- 
wiſe, becauſe they aſſerted and proved their 
doctrines from thoſe books for which the 
Jews profeſſed the higheſt veneration, the 
chriſtians were for ' ſome time confidered as 
Jews by moſt of the heathens. This happy 
"mf partners in faith and affection, were led 
by that Divine Providence which certainly, 

tho' fecretly, guides the ſteps of his ſervants, 


to ſeek a retreat in Corinth, about the time 


St. Paul arrived there. They ſoon became ac- 
quainted, and of courſe, intimate. He often 
mentions them in his writings, as having, 
upon many occafions, afforded him help and 
comfort; for, as in nature, ſo in grace, none 

are fo ſufficient to themſelves, but they may 
be hu of aſſiſtance. from others, even from 
ſuch as ate; in many reſpects, their inferiots. 
They abode and wrought together, being of 
the ſame bufinefs ; for tho' St. Paul well un- 
dierſtood his liberty, and that, as a preacher of 
» Acts, chap, 18. 


nance from thoſe to whom he miniſtered, yet 
he condeſcended to work, as a common handi- 
craft, at the employment of making tents. 
One reafon of his ſubmitting to this, he in- 
forms us himſelf, was a prudent precaution to 
obviate any inſinuations that might be raiſed or 
received againſt him, of a deſign to make gain 
of godlineſs, or to abuſe his influence to mer- 
cenary purpoſes. - But his example may farther 
teach us, that ſecular employments are not in 
themſelves incompatible with a faithful and re- 
gular diſcharge of the goſpel miniſtry, when 
the circumſtances of the times may ſo require. 
But his main and proper buſineſs, to which he 
always attended in“ ſeaſon and out of ſeaſon, 
was preaching the goſpel of Chriſt. To this 
he addreſſed himſelf at Corinth, firſt (as uſual) 
to the Jews, being preſſed in ſpirit, borne on 
by a- conſtraining ſenſe of the love of Chriſt 
and the worth of ſouls, and probably more 
» 2 Tim. 4. 2. Be inſtant, in ſeaſon and out of ſeaſon 3 
not unſeaſonably, as ſuppoſing a time in which it would be 
better to forbear, but in ſeaſon, at ſet and ſtated times, and 
out of ſeaſon, that is occaſionally. Improve every opportu- 
nity that offers, not on the Lord's day only, but on any . 
other, not only in a ſolemn and full diſcourſe, but let the 
glory of God and the good of ſouls be your ſcope in every 
_ converſation! It anſwers to the account the apoſtle gives 
of his own conduct: he preached publicly and from houſe 
to houſe, by night and by day, Acts 20. 20, 31. As a 
phyfician, beſides his ordinary round of practice, is ready 
to afford his help upon every ſudden application, this ſhould 
be the aim of a goſpel minifter, he ſhould be conſtant to all 
his ſtated appointments, and willing to make the moſt of 
every unexpected call to ſervice, 


— 


| : were hardened beyond the reach of convi 


. (ure, 
confirmed and warmed by the aceounts brought 
him by Timothy and Titus, who rejoined him 
here from Macedonia. Animated, rather than 
diſcouraged, by the oppoſition he had formerly 
met with, he ſtrenuouſly urged to the Jews, 
from their own ſcriptures, the proofs that Jeſus 
was the Meſſiah, with ſuch evidence as muſt 
have gained their aſſent, had they not been 
hardened and obſtinate ; but when they per- 
ſiſted in returning contradiction and deſpite to 
his repeated labours of love, he at length gaye 
them up, and told them, that having diſ- 
charged his duty and his conſcience, their 
blood would be upon their own heads, that 
their guilt was moſt aggravated and their de- 
_ ſtruction approaching, and that, for the future, 
he would frequent their ſynagogues no more, 
but addreſs himſelf to the Gentiles. He ac- 
cordingly preached in the houſe of one Juſtus, 
near the ſynagogue, and tho' moſt of 1 
ion, 
et the Lord had a ſmall remnant amongſt them 
here likewiſe. Criſpus, a chief ruler, or preſident 
of the ſynagogue, believed, with all his houſe, 
and of the heathens many Were converted and 
baptized. 

If Corinth was leſs celebrated than Athens 
for philoſophy and ſcience, it was more ſo for 
riches and luxury, which are no leſs powerful 
hindrances to the reception of the truth. This 
conſideration, join'd to the violent ſpirit of his 
oppoſers, might perhaps have prompted him 
to a ſpeedy ne; but the Lord, l 
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he ſerved, appeared to him in a. viſion, od; 
bid him not be afraid or diſcouraged, but con- 
tinue to preach, aſſuring him his labour ſhould 
not be in vain; for, tho” preſent appearances 


might promiſe but little ſucceſs, [A. D. 53.] 


he had many people known to himſelf in that 
proud, ſenſual, idolatrous city, It ſignifies but 
little, what enemies or difficulties a faithful 
miniſter may be threatened with, if the Lord 
has many people in that place; he who ſent 
him to call them out of darkneſs into his mar- 
vellous light, will ſupport and defend him, ſo 
that either none ſhall riſe againſt him, or at 
leaſt none be able to prevail to his real harm. 
That the people, whom the Lord here ſpoke 
of as his own, were no better, either by nature 
or practice, than others, is plain, from what 
the apoſtle reminds them of after their con- 
verſion, 1 Cor. 6, 9—11. We*® learn from 
the ſame epiſtle, that his conflicts and exer- 
Ciſes at this time were very great. Supported, 
however, by ſuch a ſeaſonable and gracious en- 
couragement, he remained there a year and 
half; and all the efforts of his enemies were 
inſufficient, either to damp his zeal and aQi- 
vity, or to prevent the ſucceſs of his labours, 
tho' the Lord permitted them to try what they 
could do, and thereby more clearly ſhewed, 
* the ſafety of his ſervants depends on him- 
5 ſe] 5 
When Gallio was . of Achaia (who, 
a it ſeems by Luke's expreſſion, entered upon 
his 


# 1 Cor, 2. 3 


07. 
his gorernment during the apoſtle's abode at 
Corinth) the Jews appeared tumultuouſly be- 
fore the tribunal, with the old accuſation, that 
he ſubverted the laws of Moſes. Gallio pre- 
vented Paul's intended defence, and refuſed to 
interfere in points foreign to the Roman laws: 
he ſaid, that if their charge had been laid for 
any treſpaſs or immorality, he would readily 
have taken cognizance of the affair, but ſhould 
leave them to ſettle their religious diſputes 
between themſelves, With this reprimand he 
diſmiſſed, or rather drove them from his pre- 
ſence. The conduct of Gallio in this affair 
has been conſidered in different lights, and 

N or cenſured accordingly. Hiſtory gives 
: 


m a fair character for equity and moderation; 


and it muſt be allowed he judged right, in re- 
fuſing to interpoſe the civil authority to give 
ſanction to perſecution: yet he ſeems, upon 
this occaſion, to have diſcovered that political 
indifference which has prompted ſo many great 
and wiſe men, in the world's eſtimation, to 
treat the goſpel as a trivial ſcheme unworthy 
their notice: he rather ſhewed contempt than 
impartiality; he would not hear either party, 
becauſe he deſpiſed both, and therefore drove 
them away with ſcorn. In fine, the Jews not 
only failed in their deſign, but were themſelves 
aſſaulted by ſome of the inhabitants, who beat 
Soſthenes, the chief ruler of the ſynagogue, 
even in the open court, and Gallio, tho' he 
ſaw it, cared for none of theſe things; which 
is a farther proof that he was influenced by 

b * ſome 
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ſome other motives thun impartiality and a re- 
ard to juſtice, or he would not have ſuffered 
fis authority to be inſulted, and a perſon (upon 
his own W innocent) abuſed before his 
face. 1 —— e (tho? it is a controverted point) 
that the Soſthenes here mentioned was at that 
time an enemy to Faul, and joined in the pro- 
ſecution attempted: againſt him, Perhaps he 
Was afterwards converted, and accompanied 
the apoſtle in his travels, as this name is pre- 
fixed, with his own, to bis firſt epiſtle ta the 


Nx, 4. D. 54. ] St. Paul, after about 
two years ſtay in Greece, from his firſt landing 
at Macedonia, embarked at Cenchrea, the port 
ol Corinth, intending for Syria, In this voyage 
they touched at — the chief city of the 
Proper or Proconſular Afia. Here, as in other 
places, he entered into the Jews ſynagogues, 
defirous, if pope, to lead them to the 
knowledge of the Meſſiah. At this city he 
left his dear companions Aquila and Priſcilla, 
who would willingly have detained him lon- 
ger; but St. Paul, having formed the plan of 
his progreſs, in ſuch manner as he judged moſt 
ſuitable to his main deſign, readily ſacrificed 
the dictates of affection to the calls of duty, 
and perſiſted in his purpoſe ta be at Jeruſalem 
on the approaching . : he took leave of 
them therefore with a promiſe of returning at 
a proper time, and proceeding on his voyage, 
landed at Cæſarea, from whence he went to 
Jeruſalem, His ſtay here was not long: 
3 . EE. having 


* 


td. 
having anſwered the defign of his journey, and 
converſed with the brethren, he reviſited the 
Places where he had formerly preached, and 
yent firſt to Antioch, and from thence thro? 
the provinces of Galatia and Phrygia. In this 
circuit he loft no time, but publiſhed the glad 
tidings of falvation, and confirmed the hearts 
of the diſciples, wherever he came. ' 
While he was on this ſervice, there came to 
Epheſus a Jew of Alexandria, named Apollos; 
he had been as yet only inſtructed in the rudi- 
ments of the faith, ſo far as was communicated 
by the teaching and baptiſm of John; but 
tho* his knowledge was not extenſive, his zeal 
was lively and fervent, and having a prompt 
elocution, and great readineſs in the ſcriptures, 
he preach'd concerning Chriſt with much free- 
dom and earneſtneſs, according to the meaſure 
of light he had received. Aquila and Priſcilla 
were amongſt his hearers, and having more 
experience and knowledge than himſelf, they 
eaſily perceived wherein he was deficient, and, 
with candour and tenderneſs, inſtructed him 
farther. This paſſage is worthy the notice 
both of preachers and hearers. What Apollos 
had learnt he willingly communicated; what 
he was yet ignorant of, he as willingly received 
when propoſed to him ; his zeal and humility | 
went hand in hand. This is an amiable and 
thriving character. The man who is faithful 
to preſent light, and open to farther convic- 
tion, will ſoon be wiſe and ſucceſsful; the 


Lord will provide him both teachers and 
hearers; 
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hearers; he ſhall profit others and be profited 
himſelf every day. The prudence and mode- 
ration of Aquila and Priſcilla are no leſs com- 
mendable ; they did not acquieſce in all he 
ſaid becauſe he was eloquent and mighty in 
the ſcriptures, neither did they reject and diſ- 
dain him becauſe they knew more than he, 
much leſs expoſe and revile him as a low igno- 
rant preacher, but they ſpoke to him in pri- 
vate; they approved what was right, and 
ſhewed him mildly and faithfully wherein he 
was defective: they commended his zeal, and 
improved his knowledge. With theſe advan- 
tages, and letters of recommendation to the 
brethren, he went from thence to Corinth, 
where he was highly ſerviceable to the church, 
publicly maintaining and proving, againſt the 
Jews, with great earneſtneſs of ſpirit and 
ſtrength of argu ment; that ee was _ * 
ſiah. 

Not wog after his depatture v,: Paul, having 
completed his progreſs thro* the upper or inte- 
rior parts of Aſia Minor, returned, according 
to his promiſe, to Epheſus. Here he found 


ſome more diſciples, who, like Apollos, tho 


acquainted with the doctrine and baptiſm of 
John, were hitherto ſtrangers to thoſe peculiar 
gifts, graces and comforts, which, as the fruits 
of the Holy Spirit, were beſtowed on the be- 
lievers in Jeſus ; but, by the impoſition of the 
apoſtle's hands, they were immediately made 
| ET 8 of the ſame benefits. 

The 


* Acts, chap. 19. 


46) 
A. D. 35.1 The apoſtle, unwilling to give 
his own people, the Jews, continued his 


| — of love among them for three months, 


if, by any means, he might bring them to the 


acknowledgment of the truth; but at length 


percieving that, inſtead of yielding, they bar- 
dened / themſelves ſtill more, and obſtinately 
laboured, to traduce and defame the author and 
Bye / ug ſalvation before the people, he finally 
and ſelecting thoſe who had received 


tho — 5 from the many who might hinder 


and confuſe them, he formed them into a 


ſociety among themſelves. He continued daily 
to preach and defend the golpel, for two years 
_ afterwards; in a public ſchool, with indefati- 
gable zeal; and diligence, ſeconding his more 


Kated ſervices. with occaſional and preſſing ex- 


hortations from houſe to houſe, and watering = 


the ſead with many prayers. and tears. His 


labours were not in vain ; he had great ſucceſs 
not only in the city of Epbeſus, but amongſt 
many, Who, reſorting thither from other, parts, 
and with different vieys, were providentially 
led to hear him, and being divinely convinced 
themſelves, carried home the joyful tidings 
with them: ſo that the — 9 of the gol- 


pel was generally ſpread throughout the pro- 


vince. The attention of the people was ſtill 
farther excited, and their prejudices ſoſtened 


by the numerous diſplays and viſible tendency 


of that divine power, by which the Lord con- 
firmed the words of his , Many ſtriking 


; miracles, emblematical of the healing efficacy 
| = 
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of goſpel grace, were wrought by the moth 
inconſiderable means; ſo this perſons afflicted 


with various maladies, or poſſeſſed by evil ſpi- 


rits, were perfectly reſtored to health, by the 
application of handkerchiefs or aprons that had 


touched his body. 


Among the various methods by which the 
goſpel has been oppoſed, one is by a feeble. 
Imitation and a pretended acknowledgment of 


ſome of its principles, while the heart is unac- 
quainted or unaffected with the deſign and 


| ſcope of the whole doctrine. Enmity, or at 
beſt, intereſt, is often the ſpring of many at- 


tempts that are veiled under a fair profeſſion of 


good words; but ſach attempts will always 
iſſue in the diſappointment or confuſion of 
thoſe who venture on them. An inſtance of 
this kind happened at Epheſus: Some vagrant 


Jews, who made claim to a power of exorciſing 


or diſpoſſeſſing evil ſpirits, ſtruck with tbe 


miracles wrought in the name of Jeſus, pre- 
ſumed to adopt this ſacred name into the num 
ber of their profeſſed myſteries, and meeting 
vwith a fit ſubject for the exerciſe of their art, 


they undertook to adjure the evil ſpirit to de- 


part from a man, by the name of Jeſus whom 


Paul preached; but the man, under the in- 


fluence of the evil ſpirit, inſulted and expoſed. 

them ; he acknowledged the authority of Jeſus 
and the fidelity of Paul, but demanding farther 
who they were that durſt make free with theſe 
names, far from obeying their ſummons, he 


Ner- aſſaulted them, and forced them, tho 
f N ſeven 
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ſever in number, to flee for their lives, naked, 
wounded and terrified. Great indeed is the 
power of the name of Jeſus, but hen not 
pronounced by faith it is ſpoken in vain : Satan 
laughs at ſuch vain pretenders, and prevails 
againſt them. So, when thoſe who are deſti- 
tate of faith, ' undertake” to write or preach 
concerning Jeſus, it will ſeldom prove to more 
pur poſe than if they attempted to exorciſe the 
people; inſtead of delivering others from the 
power af Satan,” they are more and more ſub- 
jected to him themſelves, and, unleſs the grace 


of God interpoſes do trench tern better, their 


latter end is uſually worſe than their beginning. 
This public defeat of the enemy added to 
the triumph of the goſpel and the honour of 
the apoſtle, and produced a reverence and awe: 
in the hearts of many, convincing them of the 
power of euil ſpirits vrhen not reſtrained, and 

the danger of trifling with the name or mi- 
- miſtry of Chriſt; and many who had been ad- 
- difted to the magic arts (for which Epheſus 


as peculiarly infamous) renounced their delu- 


ſions, confeſſed their folly: and wickedneſs to 
the apoſtle, made public profeſſion of the ot. 
pel, and, in proof that their faith and 
tance were ſincere, brought the books con- 
taining the ſecrets and principles of their pre- 
6d ill, and publicly committed them to 
the Mather. Theſe were either ſo numerous, 
or ſo dear, that the value was computed at 
Stty thoufand pieces of filver : what this ſum 
N be in our 8 the learned are not 
97-2 | agreed; 
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abreed j* the loweſt calculations fix it at about 
keen hundred pounds, while ſome compute 
it at more than ſeven thouſand. We ate not, 
however, ſure they were all on the ſubject of 
magic, a variety of other diſquiſitions might 
poſlibly contribute to enlarge the pile. Curious 


books and curious arts had been multiplied, 


but the 6ne book of truth now made the reſt 
uſeleſs and taſteleſs ; they had now found the 


pearl of great price, and willingly parted with 
their once-admired pebbles : and we may be- 


lieve, that if the worth and power of the holy 
ſcriptures were once generally known, many 
curious libraries, in our days, if they eſcaped 
unburnt, would at leaſt remain unread and un- 
noticed. When the wiſe thus renounced their 
wiſdom, and the artfal their gain, burnt their 
books with their dwn hands, and devoted 
themſelves to the ſtudy of the ſcriptures alone, 


it is ance more obſerved, So mightily grew the 


word of God, and prevailed! - 

e apoſtle, of whom it may 
de faid, with more propriety than of Cæſar, 
that he accounted nothing done while any 
thing remained to do, in the midſt of his im- 
portant engagements at Epheſus, was {till me- 
ditating new ſervices; he retained a warm 
affection and care for his friends in different, 
diſtant, and oppoſite quarters; he had thoughts 
of reviſiting Macedonia and Greece, and, from 
thence, once more to go to Jeruſalem; and, 
not content with reviewing his paſt labours, he 


"2 YE longed 


| 
| 
| 
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18 to preach in places he had not yet ſeen 
—ſaying, After I have been there, I muſt alſo 
fee Rome: nor was Rome the boundary of his 
views, for from thence he propoſed to proceed to 
Spain*. We are taught from our infancy to ad- 
mire thoſe who, in the language of the world, 
are ſtiled great captains and conquerors, becauſe: 
| they burned with a defire to carry ſlaughter 
and terror into every part of the globe, and to 
aggrandize their names by the depopulation of 
countries, and the deſtruction of their ſpecies, 
while this generous ſpirit of St. Paul is almoſt 
totally overlooked : unwearied by difficulties, 
undiſmayed by dangers, unſatisfied with the 
_ greateſt ſucceſs, unaffected with the juſteſt ap- 
plauſe, he ſeemed to lay his benevolent ſchemes 
wide as the human race: he reaped no profit, 
he ſought no praiſe, he rejected the allure- 
ments of pleaſure (to which the greateſt con- 
querors have often been irreſolute ſlaves) he 
endured the reproach and contempt of the 
people, which no hero, but the true Chriſtian, 
was ever ſtrong enough to bear with patience, 
and all this only to make others partakers of 
the happineſs which he enjoyed himſelf.” How- 
ever, finding it neceſſary to continue ſome time 
longer where he was, he diſpatched his beloved 
Timothy to Macedonia, to apprize his friends 
of his intention, and to prepare them for 
his viſit, when a Lauer opportunity ſhould 


permit. 9 
| In 


75 Rom, 15-24. © 
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In the mean time, an incident fell out which 
well illuſtrates the cauſes and genius of that 
oppoſition and outcry which 'is uſually made 
when the power of goſpel truth interferes with 
the paſſions and intereſts of defigning men. 
St. Paul's great ſucceſs, and the additions daily 
made to the church of Chriſt, had a viſible 
| tendency to leſſen the eſtimation and gain of 

thoſe, whoſe chief reſource was in the igno- 
rance and wickedneſs of the people. Theſe 
were not backward to take the alarm, and had 
been waiting an opportunity to ſhew their re- 
ſentment. The Lord, who holds all hearts in 
his own hands, had reſtrained them hitherto, 
that his work of grace might not be diſturbed ; 
but when the apoſtle was upon the point of 
departure, this reſtraint was in ſome meaſure 
taken off. The temple of Diana at Epheſus 
was celebrated for its magnificence far and near, 
ſo that many ſhrines or models of it were 
made for ſale, and in much demand. This 
branch of buſineſs brought in conſiderable gain 
to the filverſmiths and other mechanics; but 
if the goſpel of Chriſt continued to ſpread, it 
was highly probable that theſe, with many 
other ſuch toys, would be little enquired after. 
Demetrius, a leading man amongſt them, con- 
vening his brethren and dependents, and as 
many as he could whoſe intereſt ſeemed moſt 
immediately affected by this novel doctrine, 
harangued them with much addreſs and in- 
fluence on a point in which they had ſo near 
and mutual a concern; he reminded them, 

| N 3 e 296 ON 
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With a ſeaſbnable- frankneſs, that their gain 
was at ſtake: this was the main argument; 
yet; as one not wholly governed by mercenary, 
views, he expteſs d a very-tender concern for. 
the honour of Diana, leſt her. worſhip, and 
their advantage ſhould ceaſe together, as they 
certainly would, if this Paul ſhould: be peace- 
ably ſuffered to perſuade the people, that they 
can be no gods which are made with hands. 
An appeal to the two prevailing paſſions of 
mankind, intereſt and ſuperſtition, is ſeldom 
made in vain. The arguments of Demetrius 
have been employed a thouſand times over 
_ againſt the goſpel, tho all oppoſers have not 
had his honeſty, in avowing their leading mo- 
tive. The doctrine which diſcountenances 
folly and wickedneſs will certainly be defamed 
and reſiſted by all who find their account in 
promoting them; but as this motive is rather 
invidious, if inſiſted on alone, they expreſs 
likewiſe an earneſt zeal for whatever tenets 
have the ſanction of authority, antiquity or 
cuſtom, with which their private intereſt is 
inſeparably connected. He had ſaid enough to 
inflame his hearers, and theſe were ſufficiently 
numerous to ſtimulate the unthinking rabble, 
_ ** e l may are headed by artful 
1.1 +2: aaders, 
» This1s the main obj econ. 50 thegoſpel, tho' pre- 
texts are induftriouſly ſought to hide it; it alarms thoſe 
who thrive by. the ignorance or wickedneſs of the times : 
in is the motive, the honour of Diana the plea, But it 
go be eaſily proved, that ſuch occupations as are endan- 


gered by the ſucceſs of the goſpel, are in themſelves i injurious | 
do the peace and * order of Civil ſociety, 
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leaders, are e enſily rouſed to rage and a 
when thus influenced, as the ſea that has been 
long calm obeys the iwpulſe of the rifing gale. 
The outcry began. by Demetrius and his com- 
penions, Great is Diana of the Epheſians, was 
ſoon reſounded thro' the eity, and the multi- 
tude being informed that their eſtabliſhed reli- 
gion, their ſtately temple and coſtly rites were 
all in danger, ruſhed from all parts tumul- 
tuouſly into the public theatre, dragging two 
of St. Paul's dear companions, Gaius and Ariſ- 
tarchus, along with them, perhaps with a de- 
ſign to throw them to the wild — which 
were kept for the barbarous diverſion of the 
people at their public games. The apoſtle, 
warmly concerned for his friends ſafety, and 


confiding in the goodneſs of his cauſe and the 


providence of his God, was not intimidated by 
this violent uproar, but purpoſed to face the 
enraged mob; but the earneſt ſolicitations af 
the difciples, who could not but be anxious 
for the event, reſtrained him: and even ſome 
who had not received his doctrine, from a re- 
gard to what they knew of his character and 
conduct, employ d their endeavours to preſerve 
him. Theſe, in the text, are ſtiled Aſiarchs, 
perſons of note who preſided in the regulation 
of the games. Some of them ſent to inform 
him, that in the preſent confuſion it was not 
in their power to protect him from violence, 

and therefore deſired he would keep in ſafety. 
Tho' his reſolution, was not ſhaken, yet fri 
<_ might be a * intimation, that 
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it was not his duty at that time to expoſe him- 
ſelf, he deſiſted. The mob, thus diſappointed 
with reſpect to him, and ſecretly reſtrained 
from hurting the others, continued in the ut- 
moſt confuſion, tho few knew why they were 


aſſembled, unleſs it was to join in the cry, 
Great is Diana of the Epheſians, which they 


repeated, without — for two hours. 


When they had thus exhauſted themſelves, 
and their paſſions, thro wearineſs, began to 
ſubſide, a public officer of the city ſeized the 


favourable moment to expoſtulate with them 
concerning their behaviour; he ſpoke with 


freedom and addreſs, but with that indifference 


which the wiſe men of the world fo frequently 


diſcover in religious concerns. Many deſerve 


commendation .for their readineſs to allow 


others the peaceable poſſeſſion of their own 
ſentiments, who, at the ſame time, call for 


our pity, that they have no inclination or lei- 


ſure to enquire for themſelves. He allowed, 


in general terms, the honours of Diana, and 


pleaded in behalf of the men, that they had 


not ſpoke againſt Diana in particular, or inter- 


meddled with her temple *. This was probably 
true in fact: St. Paul declared the folly of ido- 


latry in general, but did not enter into direct 
| confutation of * detached 178 of the heathen 


mytho- 


Are neither robbers of churches, ver, 37. ſhould rather be 
rendered Robbers of temples ; for tho' the word church is 
now expreſſive of Tome particular places of worſhip, it is 
never, in the New Teſtament, applied t to 2 but to 
pr only * 


(6185) 


mythology; he * the pig truth of the 
goſpel, and when this was received, the whole 
ſyſtem of idol worſhip fell 'to the ground of 
itſelf, He farther reminded them, that if 
they had any juſt cauſe of complaint, they 
_ ought to ſeek redreſs in a courſe of law; and 
then hinting at the conſequences they were 
liable to, if called to a ſtrict account l for their 
riot, he prevailed on them to ſeparate and de- 
part quietly. Thus the apoſtle, tho' threaten'd 
with a moft imminent and formidable danger, 
was preſerved unhurt, and ſuffered neither in 
| his perſon nor character. An encouraging proof 
that thoſe who act in the path of duty, and 
depend on the power of God, are equally fafe 
in all times and circomſtances; - no leſs ſafe, 
when ſurrounded by enraged enemies, than 
when encircled by kind and affiduous friends. 

He did not continue long at Epheſus 
after this tumult, but, taking leave of the 
diſciples, he went to Troas, and from thence 
(as he had purpoſed) to Macedonia. We 
have but little account of this progreſs in the 
WR, of the Acts, bat "ous * de of 
of 


1 The "9705 of Chriſt will ſeldom be compelled to 
anſwer for themſelves in a courſe of law, except in thoſe 
places where * Nd laws are contrived purpoſely againſt 
them. In default of theſe, their adverſaries will often ſtoop 
to appeal from the magiſtrate to the mob. It ſeems, 
however, there was no more ſaid of it. It had been a no- 
torious breach of the peace, but then it had been againſt 
St. Paul and his companions, who had ſufficient favour 
ſhewn them if they came off with their lives. In any other 
caſe, ſuch a tumult would have been deemed an high _ 
fence, Ev 0 " 20. | 


9 


0 196 ) ; 
of * epiſtles , written about that time, we 
are informed that his exerciſes and trials, both 
inward and outward, were very great. His 
ſolicitous affection for the churches was far 
from being the ſmalleſt ſource of his troubles, 
and coſt him many a pang: he loved them 
in the bowels. of Jeſus Chriſt ; he could wil- 
lingly have devoted his labours and life-to each 
of them, but he could not be with them all; 
and knowing the weakneſs of the heart, the 
ſubtlety of Satan, and the obvious temptations 
ariſing 1 the fear of man, the love of the 
world, and the arts of falſe teachers, he was 
jealous over thoſe from whom he was abſent 
Hah a godly jealouſy®, At Troas he expected 
to have met with Titus, on his return from 
Macedonia, but miſſing him, tho he had fa- 
"1 vourable opportunities — preaching the goſpel 
at Troas, his mind was not at liberty to im- 
prove them, but he haſted to be in Macedonia, 
that he might the ſooner be ſatisfied. - There 
by tells us Splat, * had no reſt, but was 
5 troubled 


| 2 Cor. 2. 12; 13. 450 7. 5. ꝛ gee 2 Cor. 11. 28. 
That which cometh on me daily. The word is emwovrac; 
nd gives the idea of à camp or caſtle hard . beſet with 
contindal onſets and aſſaults; or of a man who has his way 
to force thro” a great crowd that are coming to meet him, 
1 that he muſt not only be much encumbered and bin- 
dered, but, unleſs he exerts himſelf to the utmoſt, is in 
danger of deing trampled undet their feet. By this lively | 
figule the apoſtle deſeribes the part he took in the welfare 
of all the churches. . His cares on their behalf were ſa nu- 
merous, urgent and continual, that they found full em- 
ployment for his prayers, his thoughts and his time. 
n 1 2 Cor. 2. 12,1 4 


* 


troubled on every ſide, without were fight⸗ 
ings, within were fears; but he ſpeaks of it as 
a ſeaſonable and gracious interpoſition of that 
God, whoſe character“ and prerogative it is 
to be a comforter of thoſe that are caſt down 3 
that in theſe. circumſtances he was comforted 
by the coming of Titus, who relieved bis fears 
by the favourable account he brought him 
% ts x 
A. D. 58.] How long he ſtaid in theſe 
parts we are not told, but, in general, that he 
ſpent ſome time and viſited many places ; and 
it ſeems to have been in this circuit that he 
E in Illyricum, a part of which country 
borders upon Macedonia, He afterwards proy 
eeded to Greece, where he ſtaid three months. 
He intended to have embarked from thence at 
ſome port; and to have proceeded immediately 
to Syria by ſea ; but upon information that his 
_ reſtleſs enemies, the Jews, were plotting. to 
intercept and kill him, he determined to return 
- thro' Macedonia. Several of his friends offered 
to accompany him thro” Aſia, who embarking 
before him, waited for him at Troas, where 
he, at a convenient time, join'd them from 
Philippi, and remained there ſeven days. _ 
On the firſt day of the week they had a ſo- 
lemn aſſembly, and St, Paul, who was to take 
a long and laſt farewell of the diſciples there 
the next morning, indulged his own and their 
_ affections, by protracting his diſcourſes and 
advices beyond the uſual bounds; he ſpent the 
18041 2 Cor. 7. 6. 


* 
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whole day, even till midnight, in expatiating 
upon the pleaſing topics of redeeming love. 
This does not indeed appear to have been his 
uſual practice; but ſhould a company of be- 
lie vers now ſpend a night together in the exer- 


 ciſes they beſt love, tho! it were but once, and 


when they had no expectation of meeting 
again, till they ſhould meet in glory, it would 
be ſufficient to open the mouths of prejudice. 
and ſlander againſt them, as regardleſs of the 
order of families, and the duties of common 
life. Particular notice is taken that they had 

many lights in the upper chamber where they 

were met, perhaps to remind us that the firſt 
Chriſtians were careful to conduct their aſſem- 
blies with order and propriety, ſo as to give no 


juſt cauſe of offence; yet their enemies quickly 
began to charge them with meeting in the 


dark, and invented many falſe and wicked 
flanders upon that ſuppoſition. The like falſe- 
hoods have been often repeated. A young 


man of the company, either lefs attentive, or 


leſs warmly engaged than the reſt, dropped 


_ aſleep, and not only loſt much of an invaluable 


opportunity, but fell out of a window in which 
he was ſeated, from the third ſtory, and was 
taken up. to appearance dead: an incident 
which might have given thoſe who hated the 
apoſtle a farther occaſion to clamour, and to 
revile his unſcaſonable zeal; but he went 
down in the ſpirit of faith and prayer, and 
embracing the young man, ' reſtored him to 


Is friends alive. Alter they were recovered 


from 


1 | 
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from the hurry of this event, and had taken 
ſome refreſhment, he reſumed his diſcourſe, 
and continued in conference! with them till 
the break of day, when he bid them fare wel. 

His companions went along the coaſt „ 

ſhipp ing to Aſſos, a place not very diſtant, and 
to which the apoſtle choſe to go by land, and 
on foot. Some think he did this by. way of 
ſelf-denial, but it is not likely that he, whit 
was the great aſſerter of evangelical and filial _ 
liberty, would lay any ſtreſs upon ſuch fingu- 
larities. Self may readily ſubmit to many 
things of this ſort, and derive food, compla- 
cence. and ſtrength from them. It is more 
probable he choſe to walk, either that he 
might embrace occaſions of ſervice by the 
way, or for the advantage of leiſure and retire- 
ment; for Chriſtians engaged in a very public 
ſphere of life (as he was) are glad to redeem 
opportunities of being alone, at the price of 
ſome inconveniences. But this circumſtance is 
mentioned as characterizing the ſimplicity of 
Bis ſpirit; tho greatly honoured and greatly 
beloved, he thought it not beneath him to 

walk from place to 11 like an obſcure 
E Nat Embarking 


1 This, as we have obſerved, was upon a oafticalar OC= 
caſion; z they expected to ſee each other no more, and 
hardly knew how to part, The like gircumſtances might 
Juſtify ſuch protracted meetings of chriſtian friends fel, 
but in general they are to be avoided: if frequently in- 
dulged they would break in upon other things, indiſpoſe 
thoſe who attend for the ordinary duties of their ſtations; 

be prejudicial to health, and for theſe and other reaſons 
prove a cauſe of offence. 


(49) 
Embaking at Asse, and having ache at 
| Mitylene and Samos, intermediate places, they 
arrived in a few days at Miletus. St, Paul pur- 
poſely paſſed, Epheſus, that he might not be 
detained or grieved by the many dear friends 
be had in that city, for he was reſolved, 1 
poſſibie, to be at Jeruſalem on the approaching 
day of Pentecoſt; but from Miletus he ſent 
for the elders or biſhops of the church at 
Epheſus, to receive his Anal charge and bene- 
diction. When they came he addreſſed them 
in a ſolemn and affe ctionate diſcourſe. The 
ſubſtance of it, which is recorded for our in- 
ſtruction, if conſidered only as a piece of ora- 
tory, has been often admired and celebrated by 
critics: but there are ſtrokes in it, the force 
and beauty of which no critic can truly reliſh, 
except he has taſted of the ſame ſpirit Which 
fled and animated the e 85 "Peart when 
he ſpoke it. 3 
e began with an appes! to themſelves con- 
cerning his conduct while reſident among them, 
and reminded them of the diligence, fidelity 


and tenderneſs which he had manifeſted in the 


courſe of his miniſtry ; how he had ſeconded 
his public inſtructions with private and re- 
peated exhortations, watering them both with 
many prayers and tears: be informed them of 
the 957ee? and ſervice of his preſent journey, 
and how uncertain he was what the iſſue might 
prove to himſelf. But tho' he had general in- 
timations from the ſpirit of God, to expect 
afflictions and bonds in every place, his deter- 

mination 


\ 


unt) 
mination was fixed; he had counted che coſte 
and faw that nothing he could meet with was 
worth his ſerious thought, ſo that he might 
be able to fulfil his miniſtry with honour, and 
to finiſh his courſe with joyn; but this he ſaid 
he was aſſured of, that the pleaſing opportuni- 
niftes he had enjoyed with the believers. at 
Epheſus, and in that neighbourhood, were 
ended, and that they now ſaw and heard bim 
for the laſt time. Only thoſe who know the 
endeared affection ge: 4 ſubſiſts between a mi- 
niſter of Chriſt, and thoſe to whom God has 
made him the inſtrument of faving their ſouls, 
can judge of the emotion with which he ſpoke, 
and his friends heard, this part of his diſcourſe, 
When be had thus touched and engaged their 
tendereſt paſſions, and prepared them to re- 
ceive his parting folema charge with a due 
attention, he exhorted them, in the moſt ani- 
mated terms, to follow his example, in per- 
forming the part of faithful overſcers, or bi- 
ſhops, in the church which he now committed 
to. — e ſusgelting two moſt powerful | 
1 mamaotives, 
* a The Kate of Gal nc fervice which we owe to 
bim who died for us, and roſe again, is often compared tg 
a race or courſe; by which is, intimated, the aſfiduity with 
which we ought to purſue our calling, the brevity of of | 
labours and ſufferings, the little attention we ſhould pay to 
objects around us, and that our eye and aim ſhould be con- 
ftantly directed to the prize ſet before us. Every ſtep in 
this race is attended with trouble, but the end will be un- 
| E joy. Thoſe to whom the King ſhall ſay, Well 


one good and faithful fervant, enter thou into the joy of 
thy Lord ! will not then complain of the difficulties they 


a way. 
3 


( 192 2 
motives,” the conſideration that they were ap- 
pointed to this office by the Holy Ghoſt, and 
that the ſouls entruſted to them were the 
church of God, which he had purchaſed with 
bis own blood: he likewiſe warned them, 
that the utmoſt circumſpection would be 
needful, for that he foreſaw that after his de- 
parture grievous wol ves would enter amongſt 
them, not ſparing the flock, and alſo that out 
of their own number of profeſſed diſciples, 
men ſhould ariſe ſpeaking ' perverſe things. 
This double danger of falſe teachers from 
without, and reſtleſs curious ſpirits within the 
fold, all ſocieties of Chriſtians are expoſed to; 
and it is a ſtrong call to miniſters, in all ages, 
to be mindful of the apoſtle's charge, and to 
take heed to the flock over which the Holy 
Ghoſt has made them overſeers. He again put 
them in remembrance of his own conduct, his 
aſſiduity and diſintereſtedneſs; that he had 
not ſought his own advantage, but had rather 
wrought with his own hands that he might 
not be chargeable to them: finally, commend- 
Ing them to God, and the word of his grace, 
he cloſed his diſcourſe, with propoſing to their 
conſiderations an aphoriſm of our Lord Jeſus, 
and illuſtrated by the whole tenor of his life, 
It is more. bleſſed to give than to receive. 
This ſentiment, ſo highly expreſſive of the 
ſpirit: of the Divine Author, which had been 
hitherto preſerved in the hearts and mouths of 
his diſciples, was, upon this occaſion, inſerted 


into the written word, and is the only authentic 
tradition 


( 193) 

tradition concerning him which has been 
tranſmitted to the church. Having finiſhed 
his pathetic addreſs, he kneeled down and 
— with them. The final farewell was 
very affecting; for how could thoſe who owed 


him their ſouls, who had been ſo often com- 


forted and edified by his inſtructions and ex- 
ample, conſider that they were to ſee him no 
more in this world, without being greatly 
moved? They accompanied him to the ſhip, 
and then returned. The word which Luke 
the hiſtorian makes uſe of upon this occaſion, 
intimates that the concern was mutual; it ſig- 
nifies, to draw aſunder by force, to ſeparate 
things cloſely joined together. When we had 
_ gotten from them, or, as it might be rendered, 
When we had torn ourſelves from them, well ex- 
preſſes the cloſe union of their affections, and 
the ſorrow and reluctance which both hdes felt 
at parting. 

When this ſtruggle - was over, St. Paul ood 
his company put to ſea with a favourable gale, 


and having touched at Coos and Rhodes, two 


iſlands of note in the gean ſea, continued 
their courſe to Patara in Lycia, where they 
ſeaſonably met with a ſhip upon the point of 
departure for Phœnicia, and embarking in her, 

they paſſed on the ſouth ſide of Cyprus, and 
had a ſafe voyage to Tyre, which being the 
deſtined port of the veſſel, they landed. As 


he was now not very far diſtant from Jeruſalem, 


and had finiſhed that part of his voyage in 
O which 


n Acts, ch. 8 
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which he was moſt expoſed to unavoidable 
delays by the occurrences of winds and wea- 
ther, ſo that he had a fair probability of reach- 
ing Jeruſalem within his preſcribed time, he 


Gene to ſtay ſeven days with ſome diſ- 


ciples e he found there. From ſome of theſe 
he received an intimation, by a prophetie im- 
pulſe, of the dangers he would be expoſed to 
if he went to Jeruſalem; but he knew whom 
he had believed, and being convinced that his 
duty called him to perſevere, he was not inti- 
midated by a proſpect of ſuffering. At the 
appointed time he embarked again, the diſciples 
with their families accompanying him to the 
water-ſide, where he took leave of them in an 
affectionate prayer upon the ſea-ſhore?. He 
landed next at Ptolemais, a city of Galilee, and 
ſtaid one day with the brethren there. The 
next day he proceeded to Cæſarea, and lodged 
at the houſe of Philip the deacon, who had 
four daughters endued with the ſpirit of pro- 
phecy. 
During his ſtay at Ge a prophet named 
| 81 came down 4 from. Jeruſalem, and, 
| 5 75 agreeable : 
yer. 4. N n Tovg bude might be rendered, I 1d. 
ing out the diſciples. There ſeems no reaſon for ſuppreſling 
the article, and the verb is uſed for finding out, in conſe- 
quence of ſome deſcription or enquiry, Luke 2. 16. We 
readily ſuppoſe, from the Apoſtle's character, that his firſt | 
enquiry upon coming to any place where the goſpel had 
been preached, related to thoſe who loved the Lord Jeſus, 
and how they were to be met with. Could many 
ſons now living have ſeen this, without doubt they 


would have ſaid, They had 258 a ſtrange company on 
thuſiaſts and fanatics. 


( 195) 
agreeable to the manner of the ancient pro- 
phets, who frequently enforced their declara- 
tions by expreſſive ſigns and actions, he bound 


his own hands and feet with the apoſtle's * | 


_ girdle, aſſuring them, in the name of the 


Holy Spirit, that in the ſame manner the Jews | 


would bind the hands and feet of the man to 
whom that girdle belonged, and deliver him 
as a criminal to the Roman power. Upon 
theſe repeated premonitions of what he was to 
expect, not only the diſciples of Czſarea, but 
thoſe who had come with him, earneſtly en- 
treated him to deſiſt from his purpoſe. We 
may learn from this paſſage, that the cleareſt 
intelligence of approaching danger is not always 
a ſufficient warrant to decline it, even when, 
in the judgment of our brethren, we might 
decline it without fin. St. Paul was ſatisfied 
that, all circumſtances conſidered, it was right 
for him to proceed; he had taken his deter- 
mination upon good grounds, was brought ſo 
far on his way in ſafety, and to be told (tho 
from an infallible authority) that his views of 
ſervice could not be completed without great 


riſk and trouble to himſelf, did not diſcourage 


him in the leaſt: he was leſs affected by the 
proſpect of ſufferings from the Jews than by 


the ſolicitations of his friends, and told them, 


that, tho they could not ſhake his reſolution, 
their concern and importunity deen. 
diſtreſſed him. What mean you to weep, an 

to break my heart? I am ready, not to be 


| bound only, but alſo to die, for the ſake of 
"W 2 the 
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50 (796 )) 
the Lord Jeſus. - In this ſhort PER. we may 


diſcern a ſpirit; which is indeed the honour of 
human nature. Inflexibly firm to his cha- 
racter and duty, yet expreſſing the moſt tender 
feelings for his friends, while he contemplated 
the ſevereſt trials that might affect himſel if un 
moved, he was almoſt overpowered by what 
he felt 557 otbers, But when they ſaw that he 


was not to be diſſuaded, they Jefiſted from 
their ſuit, and acquieſced in the will of the 


3 


fares, he proceeded to Jeruſalem ; his friends, 


who had croſſed the fea with him, reſolving; 


to. expoſe themſelves to a ſhare of the dangers 


from which they could not divert him. They. 
were accompanied likewiſe by an old difoiple, 
named Mnaſon, of Cyprus, who. refided at 


accommodation. Their arrival was welcome 
to the brethren, and the next day St. Paul in- 


troduced his friends to St. James and the elders, 
who ſeem to have met together on purpoſe to 


receive him. To them he gave a ſuccinct 
account of the ſucceſs with which God had 
bonoured his miniſtry among the Gentiles: 


. which when they had heard, they unanimouſly 


glorified God on his behalf, and rejoiced to 


hear of the acceſſion of ſuch W to the 
Chriſtian faith . But at the ſame time they 
gave him to underſtand, that the bulk of the 


een converts had. received. no n 3 


2 „ Ag, ON 21: 


Jeruſalem, and had offered his houſe for their 


( 

dice againſt him; that there were even many 
thouſands who had heard and believed hard: 
things of him, as one who taught the Jews to 
apoſtatize from the law of Moſes, and forbad 
them to practice circumciſion and the other 
rites and cuſtoms of their forefathers. In order 
to ſhew them that this charge was groundleſs, 
they adviſed him to join himſelf publicly with 
four men, who were under a vow, and to 
attend with them the preſcribed courſe of puri- 
fication i in the temple. | 

From this paſſage we are led to remark; 
that, thro' the weakneſs of human nature 
the prejudices of education, and the arts of 
Satan, many thouſands of profeſſed Chriſtians, 
in the firſt and pureſt period of the primitive 
church, while under the care of the apoſt'es, 
had imbibed, from hear-ſay, a degree of cold- 
neſs and dillike towards one of the Lord's moſt 
faithful and moſt favoured ſervants. How 
far the method St. Paul was adviſed to purſue, 
for the removal of this miſapprehenſion, was 
ſuited to his character and known integrity, is 
a queſtion not eaſily determined. The apoſtles, 
confidered in one light, as the penmen of a 
large part of the ſacred canon of faith and 
practice, which the Lord was pleaſed by them 
to communicate to his church, were doubtleſs, 
ſo far, under ths full direction and inſpiration of 
his Holy Spirit; but we have no reaſon to believe 
that, in every part of their own perſonal con- 


duct ; they \ were frialy infallible : nay, WE have 
O3 good 
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go ood warrant to conclude the contrary, - as 
St, Paul himſelf aſſures us, that, upon a cer- 
tain occaſion (already mentioned) he withſtood 
Peter to his face, becauſe he was to be blamed. 
It is therefore no way derogatory from the 
character and authority of St. Paul, to enquire, 
whether, upon this occaſion, the tenderneſs of 
his ſpirit towards weak believers, and his de- 
fire of becoming all things to all men (when 
the foundation-truths of the goſpel were not 
affected) might not carry him too far; for 
tho' a reſerve was made by James, in favour 
of the Gentile converts, that they ſhould nor 
be burthened with the cen of Jewiſh 
rites, yet the expreſs end and deſign for which 
this ſtep was propoſed to him, and for which 
he ſeems to have undertaken it, was, that all 
might know or believe, not only t that he was 
not againſt others adhering to the Jewiſh cere- 
monies, but that he likewiſe orderly and 
ſtatedly practiſed them himſelf: a circumſtance 
- which is far from being clear, or indeed pro- 
bable, if we conſider the ſtrain of his epiſtle 
to the Galatians, which, tho' the addition at 
the cloſe of our copies mentions as ſent from 
Rome, is generally allowed to have been 
written during his ſtay at Epheſus at the lateſt, 
if not ſooner ; and further, that for ſome time 
paſt his converſe had been almoſt wholly con- 
fined to the Gentile believers, or to thoſe 
_ churches of which they formed the largeſt 
part, # he became as a Jew amongſt the 
1 Jews, 
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Jews, it was (as he ſays himſelf) only with 
the hope of gaining * the Jews; which motive 
could no longer take place when he had finally 
withdrawn from their ſynagogues. Thoſe ' 
therefore who ſuppoſe that, in this inſtance, 
he was over-perſuaded to deviate from that 
openneſs of condu which he generally main- 
| tained, ſeem to have ſome ground for their 
ſuſpicion ; this however is certain, his tempo- 
rizing did not anſwer the propoſed end, but 
inſtead of rendering him more acceptable, in- 
volved him in the greateſt danger: for when 
the ſeven days were almoſt fulfilled, ſome 
Jews of Aſia, ſeeing him in the temple, 
pointed him out to the multitude as the dan- 
gerous man who had apoſtatized from his reli- 
gion, and was uſing his endeavours, wherever 
he went, to draw people from the worſhip of 
God according to the law of Moſes. To this 
they added, that he had profaned the holy 
place, by bringing Gentiles with him into the 
temple. This they conjectured from having 
ſeen Trophymus, an Epheſian, with him in 
the city. This part of the charge was wholly 
falſe; he had not brought his Gentile friends 
into the temple, but he appeared ſo publicly 
with them upon other occaſions, as to give 
ſome room for a ſurmize of this ſort: if he 
ſubmitted to the propoſal of the elders, and 
attended in the temple himſelf, for the fatiſ- 
faction of the Jewiſh converts, he would not 
go ſo far as to be aſhamed of his friends, to 
04 ; make 
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make himſelf more acceptable to his enemies. 
It is our duty to avoid giving juſt offence, but 
if we boldly and honeſtly avow the Lord's 
people upon all proper occaſions, without re- 
gard to names and parties, we muſt e to 
ſuffer from the zealots of all ſides. | 

' Thoſe who firſt laid hands on him were 
ſoon aſſiſted by great numbers, for the whole 
city was moved, and the people ran together 
from all quarters: they dragged him out of 
the temple, and were upon the point of killing 
him, without giving him time or leave to 
ſpeak a word for himſelf; they thought him 
| abſolutely in their power, but they were pre- 
vented hy the appearance of Lyſias, a Roman 


officer, who had a poſt near the temple, to 


prevent or ſuppreſs inſurrections. Upon the 
firſt notice he received of this diſturbance, he 
came down with a party of ſoldiers. The 
Evangeliſt obſerves, that when the Jews ran 
to kill Paul, the Romans ran to fave him, 
Thus the ſuccour the Lord provides for his 
people is always proportioned to the caſe, and 
effectual to the end. When danger is preſſing, 
relief is ſpeedy. Lyſtas, tho' ignorant of the 
cauſe of this tumult, judging by its violence 
that the apoſtle muſt have been ſome great 
maletaor, commanded him to be bound 
with two chains, and, when, he could obtain 
no ſatisfactory information from the people, 
| had him removed to the caſtle, or Roman 
_ Nation; but ſuch was the violence of the in- 
_= cenſed unmeaning multitude, that the ſoldiers 
were 
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were conſtrained to carry him in their arms up 1 


the ſteps, or ſtairs, which led thither from the 
temple. Here Paul obtained leave to ſpeak 
for himſelf, the tribune inclining rather to a 
more favonreble opinion of him, when he 
found he could ſpeak Greek ; and the people 
attended with ſome compoſure, when they 
heard him addreſs them in the Hebrew or 
Syriac language, 

In his diſcourſe * he told them, that he had . 
been brought up amongſt themſelves, and 
appealing to the high-prieſt and elders con- 
cerning the zeal and earneſtneſs with which 
he had formerly ſerved their party, he related 
the extraordinary diſpenſation by which the 
Lord Jeſus had conquered his heart. This 
was St. Paul's uſual method of defence, and 
tho' no means are ſufficient to reach the heart 
without a divine influence, yet, humanly 
ſpeaking, a ſimple and faithful declaration of 
what God has done for our ſouls, ſeems moſt 
likely to convince, or at leaſt to ſoften and 
ſilence, thoſe who oppoſe. Enraged as the 
Jews had been, they liſtened with patience to 
his relation till he. proceeded to intimate the 
Lord's deſigns in favour of the Gentiles, and 
that he was appointed an apoſtle to them. 
Accuſtomed to deſpiſe the reſt of mankind, 
and to deem themſelves the only people of 
God, they could not bear this; they inter- 
rupted him inſtantly, and, with one voice, 
A it was not fit ſuch a fellow ſhould live 


upon 
„Adds, chap. 22. 
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upon the earth: they caſt off their clothes, 
threw duſt in the air, and their fury ſeemed to 
_ deprive them of their reaſon. Lytias, the tri- 
bune, ſecured him from their violence, but 
commanded him to be examined by ſcourging, 
that he might know his crime from his own 
mouth, according to a barbarous cuſtom of 
putting thoſe to torture againſt whom there 
was no ſufficient evidence, that their own ex- 
torted confeſſion might furniſh ſome grounds 
of proceeding againſt them: a cuſtom till 
prevalent in moſt countries called Chriſtian, 
tho contrary to religion, to reaſon, and to the 
common ſentiments of humanity. Our Lord 
Jeſus was examined in this manner before 
Pilate, and tho? the apoſtle was ready to follow 
the ſteps of his maſter in ſuffering, yet, upon 
this occaſion, he pleaded his right of exemp- 
tion from ſuch treatment, as being a native of 
Tarſus, a city honoured with the freedom of 
Rome. A Roman citizen was not legally 
liable either to be bound or ſcourged : therefore, 
when the tribune underſtood his privilege, he 
ſtopped farther proceedings, and was ſomething 
apprehenſive for himſelf, that he had in part 
violated them already, by ordering him to be 
bound :; but being till defirous to know what 
was laid to his charge, he convened the chief 
prieſts and the members of the ſanhedrim on 
; TY the 


2 A Roman citizen might be bound with. a chain, but 


not tied with thongs or beaten with rods. Facinus eſt 


vinciri civem Romanum, ſcelus verberari. CICERQ, 
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the next day, and brought him again before 
N rey 530 D008 ee A arr 
The apoſtle, fixing his eyes upon the high- 
prieſt and council, as one who was neither 
aſhamed or afraid © to appear at their tribunal, 
began with a declaration, that he had lived to 
that day in the exerciſe of a good conſcience : 
but Ananias, the high-prieſt, forgetting his 
character as a judge, commanded thoſe who 
ſtood near to ſtrike him on the face. The apoſtle 
ſeverely rebuked his partiality, in perverting 
the cauſe of juſtice, and warned him of the 
righteous judgment of God, the ſupreme 
Judge, who would ſurely puniſh his hypocriſy®. 
His reply to thoſe who reproved him for ſpeak- 
ing in ſuch terms to the high-prieſt, ſeems to 
intimate, that the injurious treatment he had 
received had raiſed an undue warmth in his 
ſpirit, tho' it may be ſuppoſed that he de- 
nounced his future doom under a ſuperior and 
prophetic impulſe ; but knowing that the 
council was compoſed of Phariſees and Sad- 
ducees, who were at variance amongſt them- 
ſelves about ſeveral weighty points, particularly 
the Doctrine of a Reſurrection, he declared 
- himſelf a Phariſee, and that the oppoſition he 
met with from the Sadducees was owing to 
his belief and hope in that Doctrine. The 
MN Phariſees 


| o Acts 23. | 
Thou whited wall !—A clay-wall, gloſſed over with 
white, is an apt emblem of a man who carries on a mali- 
cious deſign under the pretence and forms of juſtice. Hate- 
"wa 4 character, and dreadſfully dangerous the condition 
01 men, = 
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Phariſees immediately ſuſpended their preſent 
reſentment, to embrace the occaſion offered of 
oppoſing their old antagoniſts, and upon this 
iſſue eſpouſed his cauſe, declaring him inno- 
cent; and laid, that if a ſpirit or angel (the 
exiſtence of both which the Sadducees denied) 
had ſpoken to him, they ought not to fight 
againſt God, by refuſing to hear him. Upon 
this a great diſſenſion took place, and Lyſias, 
fearing that Paul would be torn in pieces be- 
tween the contending parties, put an end to 
the conference, and ordered the ſoldiers to 
take him by force and ſecure him in the caſtle. 

It is indeed often well for believers, that the 
people of the world, tho' agreed in one point, 
namely, To oppoſe the goſpel, are divided and 
ſubdivided in other reſpects, ſo that, for the 
fake of a favourite paſſion, or to croſs an op- 
ſite ' intereſt, they will ſometimes protect 
thoſe whom, they would otherwiſe willingly 


Ih _ deſtroy... 


The next night he received full amends for 
all he had ſuffered, and was confirmed againſt 
the utmoſt efforts of his enemies malice; for 
the Lord Jeſus, whom he ſerved, vouchſafed 
to appear to him in a viſion, commanded him 
to be of good cheer, owned his gracious ac- 
ceptance of his late teſlimony in Jeruſalem, 
and promiſed that none ſhould hinder him the 
honour of bearing witneſs to his truth at Rome 
likewiſe. The world has been ſometimes ſur- 
prized at the confidence which the faithful 


rande of Chriſt have ſhewn 1 in the midſt of 
| | | 5 dangers 
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3 and in the face of death; but if their 
ſupports were known, the wonder would 
ceaſe, If the Lord ſpeaks, his word is effec- 


tual; and when he ſays, Be of good Samens ; 


and fear not ! his people; 'out of wenne * 
made ſtrong. 
Little were the incredulous Jews aware of 
what a power and vigilance were engaged in 
his preſervation, - and therefore, impatient of 
delays, they reſolved to deſtroy him imme- 
diately. To manifeſt their reſolution, and to 
quicken their diligence, more.than forty of 
them bound themſelves under- the penalty of 
the great curſe, or Anathema, not to eat or 
drink till they had killed him. They. ac- 
quainted the prieſts and rulers with their en- 
gagement, and propoſed, that they ſhould 
requeſt Lyſias to order, him once more to 
appear before them in council, and that then 
| thoſe who had combined in this oath would 
be ready to affaflinate him. But no counſel 


or device can ſtand againſt the Lord! This 


black deſign was, by ſome means, providen- 
tially made known to a young man who was 
Paul's ſiſter's ſon, who gave notice of it firſt 
to him, and then, by his defire, to Lyfias, 
who, finding the Jews implacably = 
againſt Paul's life, determined to place him 
farther out of their reach, and accordingly 
ſent him away, that ſame night, under a 
ſtrong guard, who conducted him to Cæſarea, 
and delivered him to Fœlix the Roman go- 
vernor, together with a letter from Lyſias, 
1 82 Ie importing 
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importing his care to preſerve the priſoner, 
becauſe he underſtood him to be a Roman 
citizen, and that he had commanded his 
accuſers to follow. Thus the conſpiracy, 
which his enemies had formed to deſtroy 
him, proved the occaſion of his deliverance 
out of their hands. 0 

In about five days afterwards, en the 
| bigh-pricft, with the elders of the council, 
3 * before Feelix, againſt Paul. The 

arge was opened by Tertullus, a venal 
orator, or advocate, whom they had retained 
for this purpoſe, who began with a commen- 
dation of the governor, in terms which might 


have ſuited the illuſtrious actions and wiſe 


meaſures of princes ſtudious of the public good, 
but were ill-applied to Felix (who was infa- 
mous for his cruelty and oppreſſion) and in 
the name of the Jews who hated him. But 
' enmity to the goſpel will make men ſtoop to 
the meaneſt flattery and ſevility, if, by that 
means, they have hope of gaining their point! 
The ſum of the accuſation was, that Paul was 
an enemy to church and tate, a diſturber of 
the eſtabliſhed religion, and a mover of ſedi- 
tion againſt the government; to which was 
added, as a popular proof of the charge, that 
he was a ringleader of the ſect or hereſy of the 
Nazarenes, ſo called from Jeſus of Nazareth, 
who was crucified, by a former governor, for 
aſſerting himſelf to be a king. Thus much 
ſeems implied in the term 1 azarene, as the 
Jews 
x Acts, chap. 24. 
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Jews uſed it. The apoſtle began his defence 
with a proteſtation of his innocence, as to any 
deſign of moving ſedition or tumult, Which 
he ſaid his enemies were unable to prove by a 
ſingle fact: he proceeded to inform the go- 
vernor of the true motives of their enmity 
againſt him, and acknowledged that he wor- 
ſhipped God in a way which they ſtigmatized 
with the name of hereſy or diviſion; for the 
proper I meaning of hereſy is no more than 
ſet or party. By farther declaring that he 
worſhipped the God of his fathers, and be- 
lieved all things written in the law and the/ 
_ prophets, he proved, from the object and the 
manner of his worſhip, that he was not guilty 
of any blameable innovations: he profeſſed 
the hope of a reſurrection, which his enemies 
could not but allow, and that it was his con- 
ſtant ſtudy * and endeavour to maintain a con- 

| = ſcience 

As the apoſtle only cautions Titus to reject or avoid a 
heretic (Tit. 3. 10.) but has not defined him expreſsly, 
many writers and teachers have had a fair field to exerciſe 
their {kill or their paſſions upon the ſubject, yet the queſ- 
tion is far from determined to this day. Some would treat 

all thoſe as heretics, who differ from them either in judg- 
ment or practice; others explain the word quite away, as 
tho' the admonition to avoid a heretic was wholly unneceſ- 
ſary. Perhaps the advice to Titus is nearly, if not exactly, 
equivalent to Rom. 16. 17. The ſpirit of truth produces 
unity ; the ſpirit of diviſion is hereſy. And the man who 
 Hercely ſtickles for opinions of his own, who acts contra 
to the peaceable, forbearing, humble ſpirit of the goſpel, who 
affects to form a party and to be thought conſiderable in it, 
is ſo far a heretic. Acts 24, 16. The Greek word 
hete uſed (aox:w) denotes the ſtudy, diligence and profi- 

| | Nik ciency 
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ſcience void of offence; and added, that it 
was not he, but the Jews themſelves, Who 
had raiſed the tumult, by aflaulting him when 
he was peaceably attending in the temple, 
according to the preſcribed rules. He obſerved 
that his firſt accuſers were not preſent, as they 
ought to have been; and challenged any, who 
were within hearing, to n their e, 
in any one inſtance. | 
Felix having, perhaps, a Seeurable opi- 
nion of the chriſtian profeſſion, which had 
been ſettled ſome time at Cæſarea, and being 

likewiſe defirous of farther information, de- 
ferred the full diſcuſſion of the affair till the 
arrival of Lyſias: and committed Paul, in the 
mean time, to the care of a centurion, as a 
priſoner at large, allowing him to go «bjout! | 
in the city, and giving his friends liberty to 
vifit him at home: And thus be was provi- 
dentially delivered fron the blood-thirſty 
Jews, and found an aſylum in the Roman 
wer, which they had endeavoured to en- 
Sage for his deſtruction. 
He 


| ciency of a perſon who is a to excel and be eminent 
in any particular art: as a painter for inſtance; he ſearches 
. out the beſt maſters and the beſt pieces, he fading and co- 
pies the beauties of others works, and is continually re- 
touching and improving upon his own ; his acquaintance 
reflections and recreations are all accommodated to his main 
| ſe, and tho? his pencil is ſometimes at reſt, his ima- 
gination is ſeldom idle. Similar to this is the exerciſe of a 
good conſcience, formed upon the model of the ſcripture, 
and improved by diligence, meditation, examination and 
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A. D. 59. ] He was ſent for, not long after, 
by Felix, and diſcourſed before him and his 
wife Drufilla concerning the faith of Chriſt, 
Curioſity was the governor's motive; but the 
apoſtle, who knew his character, was faithful 
to him, and would not ſpeak of the faith of 
Chriſt only, to one who could not underſtand 
it, but made a home application, by enlarging 
on righteouſneſs, temperance, and the im- 
portant conſequences of a future judgment. 
Theſe were fit topics to preſs upon an unjuſt 
and rapacious governor, who lived in adultery, 
Druſilla (his reputed wife) having forſaken a 
lawful huſband to live with him. She was by 
birth a Jeweſs, daughter of the Herod whoſe 
death we have already mentioned, and having 
renounced her religion and her huſband for 
Feæœlix, was, by the judgment of God, given 
up to hardneſs of heart; ſo that it does not 
appear that the apoſtle's diſcourſe made any 
impreſſion upon her. It was otherwiſe with 
Felix, who, tho' a wicked man, had ſinned: 
againſt leſs light: he trembled at what he 
heard, and, not able to conceal his con-- 
cern, he cut ſhort the interview, with a pro- 
miſe to ſend for him again at a convenient ſea- 
ſon. So great ſometimes is the power of 
truth, when faithfully enforced! With this 
only advantage on his fide, Paul the priſoner 
triumphs over a haughty governor, and makes 
him tremble. Great likewiſe is the power of 
fin! Felix trembled at the review of the paſt 
and the proſpect of the future, but he could 
„ P ! not 
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not ſtop; he found ſome avocation for: his 
' preſent relief, and put off his moſt important 
concerns to a fitter anz, which it is 
probable never came. He ſaw and heard Paul 
alter wards, but the ſame. man had no more 
the ſame influence, the accompanying force of 
the ſpirit was withheld, and then he had no 
farther view in converſing with him, but the 
hope of receiving money for his enlargement. 
When the apoſtle had continued in this ſitua- 
tion about two years, Feelix was recalled from 
his government: he had governed the Jews 
with ſeverity and injuſtice, and had reaſon to 
fear they would accuſe him to the emperor; 
therefore, to ingratiate himſelf with them, he 
left Paul in his confinement, thinking that the 
detention of the perſon they hated might make 
them more readily excuſe what was paſt; or 
at leaſt he durſt not provoke them farther, by 
releaſing him. 
A. D. Go.] When F eſtus, who ſucceeded 
1 Falix in the government, went up to Jeruſa- 
 lem?, the high-prieſt and elders applied to 
him, and requeſted that Paul might be ſent 
thither to be tried before the council; and 
they appointed proper inſtruments to affault 
and murther him in the journey. It ſeems. 
they expected this favour would be eaſily 
granted, as it is uſual for governors, at their 
firſt coming amongſt a people, to do ſome 
popular act; but Feſtus refuſed, and com- 
manded them to follow him to Cæſarea, 
where 
Acts, chap. 25. 
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where he bicſelf would judge in the cauſe. 
The Jews accordingly . themſelves in 
one more effort, and, when Feſtus was re- 
turned to Cæſarea, preſented themſelves before 
him on an appointed day, and Paul being 
brought into the court, they accuſed him 
heavily, as they had done before, and to as 
little effect, not being able to prove any thing 
againſt him, or to invalidate his proteſtation 
that he had committed no offence, either 
againſt the law, or the temple, or the Roman 
government. Feſtus, who had refuſed to ſend 
him to Jeruſalem before, was now willing to 
oblige them, perceiving the controverſy was 
of a religious kind, and what he had little 
knowledge of: he therefore aſked Paul, if he 
was willing to be tried, in his preſence, before 
the council at Jeruſalem: The apoſtle, who 
knew what treatment he might expect from 
the Jews, anſwered, that he was then at 
Cæſar's judgment: ſeat, where he ought to be 
tried, and that, if found guilty, he was not 
unwilling to ſuffer; but that, againſt the pro- 
poſal of being delivered up to thoſe who 
thirſted for his blood, he appealed to Cæſar. 
This was one privilege of a. Roman citizen, 
that, when he thought himſelf aggrieved i in an 
inferior court, he might, by entering ſuch an 
appeal, put a ſtop to proceedings, and refer 
the cauſe to, the immediate determination of 
the emperor. From the example of St. Paul, 
who counted nat his life dear, but was willing, 
not only to be bound, but to die for the Lord 
P 2 Jeſus, 
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Jeſus, we learn, that it is very allowable for a 
Chriſtian to avail himſelf of the laws and pri- 


| vilepes of his country, when unjuſtly perſe- 
cuted for righteouſneſs-fake ; and perhaps, in 


ſome caſes, it would be blameable to omit it. 
Civil liberty is a 4epgfitum with which we are 
entruſted for poſterity, and, by all lawful 
means, ſhould be carefully preſerved. Feſtus, 
after having conſulted with his council and 
lawyers upon this unexpected turn, admitted 
the appeal; and determined he ſhould be ſent 
to Rome. Paul had long had a defire to viſit 
the believers in that city, and had formed 
ſome plans concerning it. But it is not in man 
that walketh to direct his ſteps. His way was 
now opened in a manner he had not thought 
of, but in ſuch a manner as made it more evi- 
dent, that his bonds proved to the furtherance 
of the goſpel. TT 
Scon after this, Agrippa, ſon of the late 
Herod, who had large territories, and the title 
of king, under the Romans, came, with his 
ſiſter Bernice, to congratulate Feſtus upon 
his acceſſion to his government: he was a man 
of a fair character, a profeſſed Jew, but poſ- 
ſeſſed of moderation and prudence. During 
their ſtay, Feſtus informed them of what had 
lately happened concerning Paul. The whole 
that he underſtood of the affair was, that he 
had not been guilty of any crime, but that his 
accuſers had certain queſtions againſt him of 


their own ſuperſtitions, and concerning one 


Jieſus, who was dead, and whom Paul affirmed 


0 


1 
. to be alive. To him, the life and the death of 
Jeſus were points of equal indifference: Not 
ſo to thoſe who believe; he died for them, 
and who expect that, becauſe he lives, they 
ſhall live alſo. This imperfe& account made 
Agrippa defirous ta hear Paul himſelf, and 
accordingly, the next day, Agrippa, Bernice 
and Feſtus, being ſeated in b court, attended 
by their officers and train, and a number of 
the principal people, Paul was once more 
brought forth © to ſpeak in public for himſelf. 
On this occaſion he addreſſed himſelf particu- 
larly to Agrippa, and having expreſſed his ſa- 
tisfaction that he was permitted to ſpeak before 
one who was ſo well acquainted with the laws 
and cuſtoms of the Jews, he related the cauſe 
of his preſent confinement ; he profeſſed his 
faith and hope in the ſcriptures, and then, as 
he had done before, he gave him an account 
of the extraordinary means by which he had 
been changed from a * perſecutor to a follower 
of Jeſus, in his journey to Damaſcus : his de- 
fence: therefore (as has been formerly obſerved). 
. . was 


J apology St. paul ade for himſelf was not his 
trial; he had already ſtopped all proceedings at law by his 
appeal to Cæſar: Nor was Feſtus then as à judge upon his 
tribunal. Acts 26. * Speaking of his paſt conduct 
towards the diſciples, he calls it madneſs—-being exceedingly, 
or (as we expreſs it) raging mad again/t them. A man in 
this ſtate will aſſault any perſon he meets, he waits for no 
provocation, liſtens to no entreaty, regards no conſequences. 

Thus the apoſtle judged of himſelf when a perſecutor of 
the church; and the ſpirit of perſecution in every age has 
been the ſame. May God reftore thoſe to their right minds 

who are governed by it. | 
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was rather experimental than argumentative, 
and made very different impreſſions upon his 
 hearers, Feſtus, who ſeems to have had a 
good opinion of his ſincerity and intention, 
yet, ſuppoſing no man in his ſober ſenſes could 
believe ſuch a ſtrange ſtory, interrupted him 
in his narration, and with an air, rather of 
tety than indignation, ſaid, Paul, thou art 
beſide thyſelf! much learning bath made thee 
mad! A ſimilar judgment is paſſed by too 
many upon all who profeſs an acquaintance 
with the life of faith in an unſeen Jeſus; but 
ordinarily, now, the effect is not aſcribed to 
the exceſs of learning, but to the want of it: 
as, on the other hand, a man who maintains 
the wildeſt abſurdities, puts his judgment and 
underſtanding to little hazard in the world's 
eſteem, if his chimæras are ſet off with a com- 
petent apparatus of literature. Agrippa how- 
ever was differently affected, eſpecially when 
Paul made a bold appeal to himſelf, concern- 
ing the notoriety of the facts which had lately 
happened, and the truth of the prophecies 
With which they were connected. Here the 
power of truth triumphed again, and Agrippa 
Was ſo ſtruck, that, without regarding the 
numerous aſſembly, or the diſpleaſure ſuch a 
| | 5 decla- 
His anſwer to Feſtus is expreſſed with much accuracy 
and preciſion. I am not mad, moſt noble Feſtus! but 
ſpeak forth E the words of truth and ſoberneſs. 
Madneſs diſcovers itſelf either in the apprehenſion of a falſe 


object, Or in the falſe apprehenſion of a true one. The 
things he ſpoke of were true in themſelyes, and his ideas 


of them juſt and proportionate, 
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declaration might give both to Jews and Ro- 
mans, particularly to Feſtus, who had ex- 
preſſed his ſentiment juſt before, he gave way 
to the emotions of his mind, and ſaid aloud, | 
Almoſt thou perſuadeſt me to be a Chriſtian. 
Vet this was but an involuntary conviction; 
it did - honour to the apoſtle, but, was of no 
benefit to himſelf. And the conceſſion which, 
at firſt view, ſeems to proceed from an inge- 
nuous ſpirit, when cloſely examined, amounts 
but to this, that tho' Agrippa was, indeed, 
convinced of the truth, his heart was ſo at- 
tached to the preſent evil world, that he had 
neither courage nor will to follow it; as when 
we ſay of a picture, It looks almoſt alive, we 
do not mean, ſtrictly, that there is any more 
life in the painting, than in the canvaſs on 
which, it is drawn, but only that the reſem- 
blance is ſtrong : So the almoſt Chriſtian, - 
however ſpecious in his profeſſions, is ſtill de- 
ſtitute of that living. principle which alone can 
enable him to make them good, and is, in rea- 
lity, an utter ſtranger to true Chriſtianity. In 
the graceful return the apoſtle made to the 
| king's acknowledgment, he hinted at this de- 
fect, wiſhing that both Agrippa, and all who 
heard him, were not only almoſt, but alto- 
gether, as he was himſelf, with an exception 
to the chains he wore for the cauſe of the 
goſpel. This anſwer diſcovers, in one view, 
the confidence he had in his cauſe, the happy 
frame of his mind, the. engaging turn of his 


addreſs, and his unbounded benevolence ; he 
P 4 could 
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8 could wiſh nothing better, than what 10 him- 
ſelf felt, to his deareſt friends, and he wiſhed 
nothing worſe to his greateſt enemies; nay, 
he wiſhed that his enemies might, if poſſible, 
experience all his comforts, without any of his 


trials. When Feſtus and Agrippa were with - 


drawn, they agreed, in their opinion, that he 
had done nothing deſerving of death, or even 

of impriſonment, and that he might have been 
releaſed, if he had not himſelf prevented "it, 


©. by appealing to Cæſar. 


In conſequence of the determination to 
ſend him to Rome, he was committed to the 
cuſtody of a centurion named Julius, with 


whom he embarked in a veſſel that was on a 


trading voyage to ſeveral parts of the Leſſer 
Aſia. Ariſtarchus and ſome other of his 
friends went with him, and particularly the 
evangeliſt Luke, who ſeems to have been the 
inſeparable companion of his travels, from the 
firſt time he was at Troas, They touched 
the following day at Sidon, where the centu- 
rion gave him liberty to refreſh himſelf, and 
viſit his friends. At their next port, Myra in 
Lycia, a veſſel offering which was bound di- 
realy for Italy, they went on board her. In 
the beginning of this paſſage they were retarded 
by contraty winds. At length they reached 
the iſland of Crete (now called Candia) and 
having put into a port, called the Fair-Havens, 


Paul would have perſuaded them to have ſtaid 


ihete, intimating that, .as the winter was now 
| advancing, 


f Acts, ch. 27. 
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_ advancing, they would meet with many in- 
conveniences and dangers, if they ventured to 
proceed any farther. Long voyages were ſel- 
dom attempted, during the winter, in thoſe 
days, or for many ages after, till the know- 
| ledge of the compaſs made way for thoſe great 
improvements in navigation which now em- 
bolden the mariner to fail, indifferently, at 
any ſeaſon of the year, But it is probable the 
apoſtle's precaution was not merely founded 
upon the obvious diſadvantages of the ſeaſon, 
but rather upon an exttaordinary pre- intimation 
of what was ſoon to happen. But his remon- 
ſtrance was over- ruled, the centurion preferring 
the judgment of the maſter of the ſhip, who 
thought it beſt, if poſſible, to reach another 
haven at the weſt end of the iſland, which 
was thought to be more commodious and fafe 
than the place Paul propoſed. A favourable 
wind ſpringing up from the ſouth, determined 
their reſolves, and they ſet fail with a good 
confidence of ſoon reaching their defired port. 
There is little doubt but Paul's caſe and 
character had, by this time, engaged the notice 
of many of his fellow-paſſengers 1 in the ſhip. 
Upon a ſuperficial enquiry they would learn, 
that he was the follower of one Jeſus, who 
had been crucified ; that he was eſteemed a 
ſetter forth of ſtrange Gods, and charged with 
having diſturbed the public peace wherever he 
came. He probably took frequent occaſions 
to ſpeak of his Lord and Maſter to thoſe about 
* and as he bad ſeveral companions, the 
manner 
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manner of their ſocial worſhip could hardly 
paſs unobſerved; but no emergency had, as 
yet, occurred to manifeſt the ſolidity and' force 
of his principles to full advantage, and to make 
it evident to all with whom he. failed, that 
his God was far unlike the idols of the hea- 
thens, and that the religion which prompted 
him to do and ſuffer ſo much ſor the ſake of 
Jeſus, was founded, not in the imaginations 
and inventions of men, but in reality and 
truth. In proſperous circumſtances, - moſt 
people are eaſily ſatisfied with their own prin- 
ciples, and are ready to take it for granted, 
that even the notions received from no better 
ſource than tradition or un cannot be 
wrong, or at leaſt will not be dangerous; but 
it is in a ſeaſon of common diſtreſs that the 
truth and efficacy of vital religion appear with 
the moſt inconteſtible authority. The God 
who alone can deliver when all hope of ſafety 
is taken away, and the religion which can in- 
ſpire a man with confidence and peace, when 
there is nothing but diſmay and confuſion 
around him, will then extort ſome acknow- 
ledgment, even from thoſe who had before 
thought of them with indifference. From 
theſe conſiderations we may collect one general 


reaſon why the Lord, who, by his divine pro- 


-vidence adjuſts the time and circumſtances of 
every event, and without whoſe permiſſion 
not a ſparrow can fall to the ground, permits 
his faithful people to be ſo often exerciſed 


with ſevere trials: - 18 t is, to maniteſt that their 
| | hopes 


Tau 
| hopes are well grounded, that they have not 
taken up with words and notions, but have a 
real and ſure ſupport, and can hope and re- 
joice in God under thoſe preſſures which de- 
prive others of all their patience and all their 
courage; and, on the other hand, to evince 
that his power and faithfulneſs are ſurely en- 
gaged on their behalf, that he puts an honour 
upon their prayers, is near to help them in the 
time of trouble, and can deliver them out of 
their greateſt extremities. We are not then 
to wonder that this favoured ſervant of the 
Lord, after having endured ſo many ſufferings 
and hardſhips upon the land, was expoſed, in 
the courſe of this voyage, to equal dangers 
and difficulties upon the ſea; for they had not 
long quitted their laſt port before their hopes 
of gaining a better were blaſted: they were 
overtaken by a ſudden and violent ſtorm. 
The name given it by the hiſtorian, Euroclydon, 
expreſſes its direction to have been from the 
eaſtern quarter, and its energy upon the 
waves, The tempeſt irrefiſtibly overpowered 
the mariners, and rendered their art impracti- 
cable and vain : they were compelled to aban- 
don the ſhip to the direction of the wind, and 
were hurried away they knew not where. 
Mention is made of the difficulty they had to 
ſecure the ſhip's boat, as the only probable 
means of eſcaping if they ſhould be wrecked, 
which yet, in the event, was wholly uſeleſs to 


them: likewiſe of their endeavours to ſtrengthen 
N 1 W the 


? 
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the ſhip by girding her with ropes, and of their 
throwing a conſiderable part of the lading and 
tackling into the ſea. In this diſtreſſed fitua- 
tion, expecting every hour to be either ſwal- 
lowed up by the waves, or daſhed, to pieces 
againſt unknown rocks or ſhores, they conti- 
nued fourteen days. When they were almoſt 
worn out with hardſhip and anxiety, and there 
was no human probability of deliverance, the 
Lord manifeſted the care he had of his ſervants. 
The ſeamen had not ſeen ſun or ſtars for many 
days, but his eye had been upon Paul and his 
companions every moment. No one on board 
could even conjecture into what part of the ſea 
the ſhip was driven, but the Lord knew, and 
his angels knew, and now one was commanded 
to appear, to comfort the apoſtle, and to give 
him a word of comfort for all on board, 
Upon this, he addreſſed the people in the ſhip,, 
exhorting them to take ſome food, and to be 
of good courage ; for that the God to whom 
he belonged, and whom he ſerved, had given 
him affurance, by an angel, not only of his 
own ſafety, but that the lives of all on board 
ſhould be preſerved for his ſake ; that the ſhip 
would be caſt upon a certain iſland, but he 
fully relied on the promiſe, that not one of 
them ſhould be loſt: he had been told that he 
muſt ſtand before Cæſar, which was a ſufficient 
earneſt of his preſervation ; ; For who, or what, 
can diſappoint the purpoſe of God? Amidſt 
all theſe threatening appearances, Paul was, in 
reality, 


Leis 


nei as ſafe in the ſtorm as Cæſar could be 
thought upon the throne. And thus all his 
ſervants are inviolaby preſerved by his watchful 
providence, ſo that neither elements nor enemies 
can hurt them, till the work he has appointed 
them is accompliſhed. 5 
At length the ſeamen perceived indications 
that they were drawing near to land; and 
when they were driven into a convenient 
depth of water, they caſt anchor, and waited 
for the approach of day. In this interval the 
people were . by Paul's advice and 
example, to eat a hearty meal, by which their 
ſtrength and ſpirits were recruited to ſuſtain 
the fatigue they were yet to undergo. In the 
morning they ſaw an iſland, but knew. it not. 
The mariners, regarding their own ſafety only, 
were about to make their eſcape in the boat; but 
Paul informing the ſoldiers that they could not 
be faved unleſs the ſeamen remained in the ſhip, 
they paid ſo much regard to his judgment 
as immediately to cut the ropes by which 
the boat was faſtened, and give her up to the 
ſea. | 
_..- Their only: remaining reſource was to force 
the ſhip upon the ſhore, in a place where 
landing would be moſt practicable, and of this 
the mariners were the moſt proper judges. 
If this iſland (as is generally ſuppoſed) was that 
which we now call Malta, we know that it is 
| almoſt environed with rocks. They having 
e diſcovered an bay, Wan a 1 
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of ſand or pebbles s, endeavoured to run the 
ſhip there; but had the management of this 
buſineſs been left to the ſoldiers and paſſengers, 
who were unexperienced in ſea affairs, they 
might probably have let her drive at random 
againſt the rocks, where an eſcape would (hu- 
manly ſpeaking) have been impoſſible. In this 
view we may obſerve, that the apoſtle's firm 
confidence in the promiſe he had received was 
connected with a prudent attention to the 
means in their power, from which the promiſe 
received was ſo far from diſpenſing them, that 
It was their chief encouragement to be diligent 
in employing them. This incident may be 
applied to points of more general importance, 
and, if carefully attended to, might have de- 
termined or prevented many unneceffary and 
perplexing diſputes concerning the divine de- 
crees, and their influence on the contingencies 
of human life. What God has appointed ſhall 
ſurely come to paſs, but in ſuch a manner, 
that all the means and ſecondary cauſes, by 
which he has determined to fulfil his defigns, 
ſhall have their proper place and ſubſerviency. 
* mY made the beſt of their way 
to 


t They diſcovered a certain creek, with a ſhore. But there 
was a ſhore all round the iſland. A does not expreſs 
the ſea-coaſt in general, or a rocky craggy ſhore, but the 
ſkirts of an open 1 bay, convenient for launching, landing, 
or drawing a net for fiſh. See Matt. 13. 2, 48. John 21. 4. 
A mariner who underſtood Greek would, perhaps, render 
the ſentence thus They ob/erved a certain bay, with a beach. 
And this they choſe as the moſt likely place to get lafe to 

land. 
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8 to the ſhore's but before they quite reached it, 


the ſhip was ſtopped by a point or bank *, 
where her fore: part ſtuck faſt, and remained 
immoveahle, but the ſtern, or hinder part, 
vas preſently broken by the violence of the 

ſurges. In the general confuſion, the ſoldiers, 
unmindful how much they were indebted to 
Paul, propoſed that all the priſoners ſhould be 
killed without diſtinction, leſt they ſhould be 
accountable if any of them eſcaped ; but the 
centurion, who intereſted himſelf in his preſer- 
vation, rejected the motion, and commanded 
every one to do what they could for their own 
ſafety. Many, who could ſwim, caſt them- 
ſelves into the ſea; the reſt availed themſelves 
of planks and broken pieces of the ſhip, and 
the merciful providence of the Lord gave their 
endeavours ſucceſs, ſo that the whole com- 
pany, conſiſting of two hundred and er” an 

perſons, came ſafe to land. 

The inhabitants, tho' called Barbarians, re- 
ceived and accommodated them with great 
humanity, and manifeſted a tenderneſs, too 
rarely found, upon ſuch occaſions, amongſt 

thoſe who bear the name of Chriſtians; they 
brought them under cover, and kindled fires 
to warm and dry them. The apoſtle, who 
chearfully ſuited himſelf to all circumſtances, | 
. in ſupplying the ou with fuel ; but 
having 

b Tory 2 is rendered, in our verſion, A place 
where two ſeas met, but there is nothing anſwerable to the 
word met; probably it means what the mariners call a ſpit 


or point of ſand running off from the ſhore, and which had 
had a ſufficient depth of water on either ſide. 
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having gathered a parcel of Ricks, a viper, 
which was unperceived in the midſt of them, 
faſtened itſelf upon his hand: he had juſt 
eſcaped from ſtorm and ſhipwreck, and was 


expoſed to as great a danger of another kind. 


Such is the nature of our preſent tate, and it 
is a proof of our pride and ignorance, that we 
are ſeldom greatly apprehenſive for ourſelves, 
but when ſome formidable appearance is before 
our eyes. A tempeſt, peſtilence, or earth- 
quake alarms us, and not without reaſon ; but, 
alas! we are not ſuch mighty creatures as to 
have nothing to fear but from ſuch powerful 
agents: a tile, a fly, a hair, or a grain of ſand, 
are ſufficient inſtruments, in the hand of God, 
to remove a king from the throne to the grave, 
or to cut off the conqueror at the head of bis 
victorious armies. On the other hand, thoſe 
who ſerve the Lord, and truſt in him, are 
equally ſafe under all events; neither ſtorms, 
nor flood, nor flames, nor the many unthought- 
of evils which lurk around in the ſmootheſt 
ſcenes of life, have permiſſion to hurt them 
till their race is finiſhed, and then it little ſig- 
nifies by what means they are removed into 
their maſter's joy. The apoſtle, in the ſtrength 
of divine faith, ſhook off the venomous crea- 
ture into the fire, and remained unmoved and 
unhurt. The iſlanders, who ſaw what had 
paſt, judged at firſt (from thoſe faint appre- 
henſions of a ſuperior power inflicting puniſh- 
ment on the wicked, which ſeem to remain in 


the darkeſt and moſt ignorant nations) that he 
. was 
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was certainly a murtherer, who, tho he had 
eſcaped the ſeas, was purſued by vengeance, 


and marked out for deſtruction; but when, 


after expecting for ſome time to ſee him drop 
down dead, they found that he had received 
no harm, they retracted their cenſure, and 
_ conceived him to be a god, or ſomething more 
than man. This event probably propeves them 
to hear him with attention. 


The apoſtle and his friends were 8 


entertained three days by Publius, the chief 

rſon of the iſland, who refided near the 
place of their landing: he requited the kind- 
neſs of his hoſt, by reſtoring to health his fa- 
ther, who had been ſome time ill of a fever 
and dyſentery. In the ſame manner he laid his 


hands on many fick perſons, who were healed 


in anſwer. to his prayers. Theſe acceptable 
ſervices procured him much favour from the 
inhabitants, and when, after three months 
ſtay, he was about to depart, they furniſhed 
him liberally with noveizey proviſions for his 
Voyage. 
A. D. 61] "They ſailed from thence in a 


ſhip of Alexandria that had wintered in the 
iſland, and ſtopping three days at Syracuſe in 


: Sicily, ſoon after arrived at Rhegium, and 
from thence, in two days, at Puteoli, near 
Naples, where they diſembarked, and conti- 


nued a week, at the requeſt of the chriſtians 
of the place. From Puteoli to Rome their 


journey lay about one hundred miles by land. | 
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The diſciples at Rome having heard of 
Paul's ee ſeveral of them met him at 
a place called Appii Forum, and another party 
at the Three Taverns; the former place being 
about fifty, and the other thirty miles from the 
city. At the ſight of theſe believers, whom 
he had loved unſeen, we are told he thanked 
God and took courage. Even the apoſtle Paul, 
tho habitually flaming with zeal and love, was 
not always in the ſame frame. We learn 
from his own account of himſelf, that he had 
ſometimes ſharp” exerciſes of mind, and per- 
haps this was ſuch a time, when his thoughts 
were much engaged on what awaited him 
upon his arrival at Rome, and his appearance 
before the cruel and capricious Nero. The 
Lord has ſo conſtituted his body, the Church, 
that the different members are needful and 
helpful to each other, and the ſtronger are 
often indebted to the weaker. St. Paul him- 
ſelf was revived and animated at this juncture 
by the fight of thoſe who were, in every re- 
ſpe, inferior to him: it rejoiced him to ſee 
that Chriſt his Lord was worſhipped at Rome 
alſo; and being in the preſence of thoſe with 
| whom he could open his mind, and freely 
| confer upon the glorious truths that filled his 
heart, he forgot at once the fatigue he had 
lately ſuffered, and the future difficultics he 
had reaſon to expe. 

Upon their arrival at Rome, the centurion 
delivered up the priſoners to tlie proper officer 
but Paul had the favour allowed him to live 
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in a houſe which he hired, under the guard of 


one ſoldier. Here he immediately diſcovered 
his uſual activity of ſpirit in his Maſter's cauſe, 
and, without loſing time, ſent on the third 
day for the principal perſons of the Jews (ac- 
cording to his end — of making the 
firſt declarations of the goſpel to them) and 
_ acquainted them with the cauſe of his proſe- 
cution and appeal : he afſured them that he 
had no intention, in vindicating himſelf, to 
lay any thing to the charge of his own people ; 3 
adding, that, not for any ſingularities af his 
own, or for any offence againſt the law of 
Moſes, but for the hope of Iſrael, he was 
bound with i the chain he then wore. They 
anſwered, that they had received no informa- 
tion concerning him from Judea, but that they 
underſtood the ſect to which he profeſſed an 
attachment was every where ſpoken againſt: 
they therefore defired to hear his ſentiments, 
and appointed a day for the purpoſe, when 
many of them came to him, and he ſpent the 
whole day, from morning till evening, in 
proving, confirming and explaining the nature 
and neceſſity of the goſpel and kingdom of 
Chriſt, from the books of Moſes and the pro- 
phets. His diſcourſe had good effect upon 
ſome, but others believed not, and they de- 
| r parted 


x Among the Did; the priſoner 1 was jon s chained 
to the ſoldier or ſoldiers who guarded him. St. Paul ſpeaks | 

of his chain, both to friends and enemies, with an indif- 
ference that ſhews how well content he was to wear it ſor 


his Maſter's ſake, See Epheſ. 6. 20. 2 Tim. 6 16. 
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parted with conſiderable diſagreement among * 
themſelves; the apoſtle taking leave of them 
with that ſolemn warning, which our Lord 
had often uſed in the courſe of his miniſtry, 
from the prophecy of Haiah*, denouncing in- 
curable — judicial blindneis and hardneſs of 
heart upon thoſe who willully 90M the 
propaſal of the truth. 
Hie remained a priſoner. in his own d 
houſe for the ſpace of two years, having an 
unreftrained liberty to receive all who came to 
him, and to preach the glad tidings of falvation 
by Chriſt; which, we learn from his epiſtles , 
be did with ſo much ſucceſs, that his impri- 
ſonment evidently contributed to the furthe- 


rance of the goſpel, enlarged the number of 


believers, and animated the zeal and confidence 
of thoſe who had already received faith and 
„ 
: A. D. "| The hiſtory of. 8t. Luke eds 
here, which I have followed more cloſely than 
I at firſt defigned, partly becauſe the facts he 
has recorded ſuggeſt many reflections. which 
have, more or lefs, a reference to our main 
deſign, and partly from a reluctance to leave 
the only ſure and inconteſtible hiſtory by 
which our reſearches into the eſtabliſhment and 
Nate of the primitive church can be guided; 
for tho ſome monuments of the early ages of 
| chriſtianity, which are ſtill extant, have a 
great ſhare of merit, and will afford us mate- 
4 cg to take good « our Pt: yet they muſt be 
1 * 7... Gd 
5 If. 16.9.1 „ gl ' Philip 1. 12. 
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5 ſelected with caution, for it would be a want 
of ingenuouſneſs not to acknowledge that there 
are great mixtures and blemiſhes to be found 
in-the writings of thoſe who lived neareſt to 
the apoſtles times: and in the moſt ancient 
hiſtorical remains ſeveral things have a place, 
which ſhew that a ſpirit of credulity and ſu- 
perſtition had very early and extenſive in- 
fluence ; the evident traces of which have 
given too fair an occaſion to ſome perſons, of 
more learning than candour, to attempt to 
bring the whole of thoſe records into diſrepute. 
But where the characteriſtic genius and native 
tendency of the goſpel are rightly underſtood, 
and carefully attended to, a mind, not under 
the power of biaſs and prejudice, will be fur- 
niſhed with ſufficient data, whereby to diſtin- 
guiſh what is genuine and worthy of credit, 
from the ſpurious and uncertain additions 
which have been incautiouſly received. 

I ſhall be brief in deducing our hiſtory from 
this - period to, the cloſe of the firſt century. 
St. Paul, after more than two years confine- 
ment at Rome, having not yet finiſhed his ap- 
pointed meaſure of ſervice, was providentially 
preſerved from the deſigns of all his enemies, 
and ſet at liberty. We are told by ſome, that, 
in purſuance of the deſign he had long before 
expreſſed, he went into Spain, and from 
thence to Gaul, now called France: nor 
have endeavours been wanting to prove that 
he preached the goſpel even in the Britiſh iſles. 
That he, at ſome time, accompliſhed his de- 
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fire of viſiting Spain, is not improbable, but 
we have no certain evidence that he did ſo: 
Much leſs is there any ground for ſuppoſing 
that he was either in France or Britain. From 
his own writings, however, we have good 
reaſon to believe, that, upon his diſmiſſion 
from Rome, he reviſited the churches of Syria, 
and ſome other parts of Aſia; for, in his epiſtle 
to the Hebrews, he mentions his purpoſe of 
ſeeing them, in company with his beloved 
Timothy; and writing to Philemon, who 
lived at Colofle, he requeſts him to prepare 
him a lodging, for that he hoped to be with 
| him' ſhortly. And it was probably in this 
progreſs that he preached in Crete, and com- 
mitted the churches he gathered there to the 
care of Titus; for we have no account in the 
Acts of his having viſited that iſland before, 
except the little time he touched there in his 
paſſage to Rome, which ſeems not to have 
been ſufficient for ſo great a work. How he 
was employed afterwards 'we know not, but it 
1s generally agreed, that, towards the latter 
part of Nero's reign, he returned to Rome, 

and there received the crown of martyrdom. 
In the accounts preſerved of the reſt of the 
apoſtles, we likewiſe meet with great uncer- 
_ tainty, nor can any thing be determined to 
ſatisfaction, concerning either the ſeat of their 
labours, or the time or manner of their deaths. 
1 ſhall therefore wave a particular detail of 
what is not ſupported by ſufficient proof, 1 
| ny” obſerve, concerning St. Peter, that the 
aſſertion 


e 


: e of his having been biſhop of Rome, 
on which (and not on the true rock) the whole 
ſyſtem of the papacy is built, is not only in- 


conſiſtent with what is recorded of him in the 


Acts, and the ſilence of St. Paul concerning 
him, in the epiſtles he wrote from thence— 
but is ſo far without foundation in eccleſiaſtical 
hiſtory, that it ſtill remains a point of dubious 
controverſy, whether he ever ſaw Rome in his 


life: if he did, it was probably towards the 
cloſe of it; and the moſt received opinion is, 


that he ſuffered martyrdom there at the ſame 


time with St. Paul; that Peter was crucified, and 


that Paul had the favour of being beheaded, 
in conſideration that he was a Roman citizen. 


The Chriſtians, tho' generally deſpiſed, and 
often inſulted for their profeſſion, had not hi- 
therto been ſubject to a direct and capital per- 


ſecution; but Nero, who, intoxicated with 


power, had in a few years arrived at a pitch of 


8 wickedneſs and cruelty till then unheard-of, 


at length directed his rage againſt the ſervants 
of Chriſt, a | 


A. D. 64.] In his tenth year the city of 


Rome was ſet on fite, and a very conſiderable 
part of it conſumed. This calamity was gene- 
rally imputed to him, as the author, and it 
ſeems not without juſtice. Miſchief and the 

' miſery of others were the ſtudy of his life, and 
be is reported to have expreſſed great pleaſure 
at the ſpectacle, and to have ſung the burning 
of Troy while Rome was in flames, Tho' he 


8 afterwards did many popular things, and ſpared 


4 no 
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no expence in relieving the people, ad new | 
building the city, he could not clear himſelf. 


from the ſuſpicion of the fact, any otherwiſe 


than by charging it upon the Chriſtians. The 
heathen hiſtorian Tacitus, in his account of 


this event, enables us ſo well to judge of the 
character which the Chriſtians bore in his 


time, that I ſhall ſubjoin a tranſlation of it for 


the information of the unlearned. 


“ But neither the emperor's donations, nor 
the atonements offer to the gods, could re- 
move the ſcandal of this report, but it was 
ſtill believed that the city had been burnt by 
his inſtigation. Nero therefore, to put a ſtop 


td the rumour, charged the fact, and inflicted 


the ſevereſt puniſhments for it, upon the 
Chriſtians, as they were commonly called, A 


4 people deteſtable for their crimes. The auler 


of this ſect was Chriſt, who, in the reign of 
Tiberius, was put to death by Pontius Pilate. 
The deſtructivè ſuperſtition which was by this 
means ſuppreſſed for the preſent, ſoon broke 
out again, and not only overſpread Judea, 


where it firſt aroſe, but reached even to Rome, 
where all abominations, from every quarter, 


are ſure to meet, add to find acceptance, 
Some who contig them ſelves Chriſtians were 


ft apprehended, and a vaſt multitude after- 


wards upon. their impeachment, who were 
condemned, not ſo much for burning the city, 
as for being the objects of univerſal hatred. 
Their ſufferings and tornients were heightened 


in 
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in the ſkins of wild beaſts, that they might be 
torn in pieces by dogs, others were crucified, 
and athers, being covered with inflamable 
matter, were lighted up as torches at the cloſe 
of day. Theſe ſpectacles were exhibited in 
Nero's gardens, where he held a kind of Cir- 
cenſian ſhew, cither mixing with the populace 
in the habit of a charioteer, or himſelf con- 
tending in the race. Hence it came to paſs, 
that criminal and undeſerving of mercy as they 
were, yet they were pitied, as being deſtroyed 
meerly to gratify his ſavage and cruel dipoki- 
tion, and not with any view to the public 
good.” 

From this quotation it appears, that the 
Chriſtians were confidered by the heathens as 
a ſet that had been almoſt cruſhed by the 
death of their Maſter, but ſuddenly recovered 
ſtrength, and ſpread far and near ſoon after- 
wards ; that they were ſo extremely odious, on 
account of the ſuppoſed abſurdity and wicked: 
| neſs of their principles, as to be thought ca- 
pable of committing the worſt crimes, when 
no ſufficient proof could be found of their 
| having committed any ; that they were treated 
* as the profeſſed enemies of mankind, and there- 
fore, upon the firſt occaſion that offered, were 
promiſcuouſl deſtroyed with the moſt unre- 
lenting cruelty ; that they did not ſuffer as 
common malefactors, who, when under the 
actual puniſhment of their crimes, are uſually 
beheld with ſome commiſeration, but that 
inſult and derifion were added to the moſt 
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exquiſite inventions of torture; and laſtly, that 
if theſe violent proceedings were blamed by 
any, it proceeded rather from the hatred they 


bore to Nero, than from a ſuſpicion that the 


Chriſtians met with any thing more than their 
juſt deſert. Theſe things are carefully to be 
obſerved, if we would form a right judgment 
of the primitive church. It is poſſible many 


perſons ſuppoſe, that St. Paul's epiſtles to the 


Romans, Corinthians, and Epheſians, were 
(like the paſtoral letters of biſhops in our own 
times) addreſſed to the bulk of the inhabitants 
in thoſe places; but the caſe was far otherwiſe. 
The Romans, to whom St. Paul wrote, were 
inconſiderable for their number, moſt of them 
contemptible in the fight of the world on ac- 
count of their poverty and low rank in life, 
and (as the above extract from Tacitus proves) 
the objects of public deteſtation, for their 
attachment to the name and doctrines of Jeſus. 


Whether this perſecution was confined to 


Rome, or carried on by public authority thro' 
all the provinces where Chriſtians were to be 
found, is not abſolutely certain, tho' the latter 
ſeems moſt probable ; for it is hardly to be 
ſuppoſed that Nero would rage againſt them in 
the capital, and ſuffer them to live in peace 
every where elſe. Tertullian expreſsly aſſerts, 
that Nero enjoined their deſtruction by public 
edicts in the ſeveral provinces, and his teſti- 
mony ſeems worthy of credit, as he mentions 
it in his apology, which, tho' written more 
than a century afterwards, was not at ſo great a 

TR | diſtance 
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diſtance of time but he might eaſily have been 
_ contradicted, if he had advanced an untruth. 
| Beſides, the example of Nero, without his 
expreſs injunctions, ſeems to have been ſuf- 
ficient to awaken perſecution againſt a people 
ſo generally hated as the Chriſtians were. Mul- 
titudes, upon this occaſion, had the honour to 
ſeal their profeſſion with their blood; but the 
cauſe for which they ſuffered triumphed over 
all oppoſition, and the martyrs - places in the 
church were ſupplied by an acceſſion of freſh 
converts. . i | 


= 


This ftorm, tho' ſharp, was not of very 


long continuance : it terminated with the life 


of Nero, who was compelled (tho' with ex- 
treme reluctance) to deſtroy himſelf with his 
own hands, that he might eſcape the moſt ig- 
nominious puniſhment ; he having been, by a 
decree of the ſenate, juſtly and ſolemnl 
branded with the character which malice and 
ignorance would have fixed upon the chriſtian 
name, and condemned to be whipped to death 
as an enemy of the human race. 

A. D. 68, 69.) After him, Galba, Otho, 
and Vitellius, were ſucceſſively acknowledged 
_ emperors, but their reigns were ſhort and their 

deaths violent. The Jewiſh war, which 
ended in the final cataſtrophe and diſperſion 
of that nation, was at this time carried on 
under the command of Veſpaſian, who, 
while engaged in that ſervice, was ſaluted 
emperor by his army, PEA | 


Upon 


„ 3 
A. P. 90.] Upon this, leaving the conduct 
of the war to his ſon Titus, he returned to 
Italy, and, foon after the death of Vitellius, 
was peaceably-eſtabliſhed in the government. 
Titus having a ſecret commiſſion from God 
(whom. he knew not) to execute his fierce 
_ diſpleaſure againſt the Jews, upon whom. 
wrath. was now come to the uttermoſt, after 
deſtroying! the whole country of Judea with 
fire and ſword, laid fiege to Jerufalem ; and 
having taken it at the end of five. months, 
with an incredible flaughter of the Jews and 
the deſtruction of the temple, he burnt the 
city and pulled down the very walls. More 
than a million of people, who had truſted in 
lying words, and boaſted themſelves of an 
empty profeſſion, periſhed in this war; and 
thoſe who ſurvived were reduced to flavery, 
| fold, and diſperſed into all parts, at the will of 
the conquerors. Thus ended the Jewiſh œc 
nomy; and the law of Moſes having received 
the accompliſhment of all its types, ceremo- 
nies and precepts, in the perſon, life and death 
of Jeſus the Meſſiah, was irrevocably abrogated 
as to its obſervance, which was rendered ut- 
terly imptacticable by the deſtruction of the 
temple and the ceſſation of the prieſthood. 


A. D.79.] Under Veſpaſian, and Titus 


who ſucceeded him, the chriſtian church en- 
joyed conſiderable peace and liberty, though, 
upon many occaſions, they ſuffered from the 
ill- will of their adverſaries. Few, however, 
were put to death, publicly and profeſſedly 
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for their religion, till Domitian, who came 
to the empire after his brother Titus, 
A. D. 81.] and who too much reſembled 
Nero in his s and conduct, imitated him 
likewiſe in employing his power againſt the 
followers of Chriſt. | A. D. 94. Several are 
mentioned in biftory who ſuffered in his time, 
but as little of moment, or that can be fully 
depended on, is recorded concerning them, I 
wave a recital of bare names. It is generally 
believed: that St. Jobn was baniſhed to the ifle 
of Patmos by this ror, where he wrote 
his epiſtles ta the churehes of Afia, and the 
revelation of future events which he had re- 
ceived from the Lord. Same there are who 
place theſe events muck earlier, under the 
reign of Claudius, but the former opinion 
ſeems moſt probable, and beſt ſupported by 
the teſtimony of the ancients ; but the ſtory ot 
his having been caſt into a caldron of boiling 
5 preſence (as ſome add) of the Ro- 
man ſenate, —.— not ſeem ſupported by any 
tolerable evidence. It is believed that he gained 
his liberty from baniſhment, and returned to 
Epheſus, or the neighbouring parts; that he 
afterwards wrote his goſpel a little before his 
death, which is ſuppoſed. to have happened 
about the laſt year of the century. It fa, he 
vas probably about an hundred years of age, 
and ſurvived the reſt of. the apoſtles a conſi- 
derable ſpace. 
Domitian, having made the earth groan 
under his crueKics and * was a ſſaſſi- 


nated 
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nated in the ſixteenth year of his teign: ] 
IA. D.96.] Nerva ſucceeded (a man of much 

fairer character) who repealed the ſanguinary 
edicts of his predeceſſor; and it does not ap- 
pear that the Chriſtians were generally perſe- 
cuted during his ſhort government. Before 
his death (for he did not live two years) he 
adopted Trajan for his ſucceſſor, who came to 
the empire [A. D. 98.] with a general ap- 
probation, and is ſtill reputed one of the beſt 
and wiſeſt princes that Rome was favoured 
with. From his conduct, and that of ſome 
of the following emperors, it appeared that 
the goſpel of Chriſt was not only hated by 
ſuch perſons as Nero and Domitian, who 
ſeemed profeſſed enemies to every thing that 
was good and praiſe-worthy, but that men 
who defired to be thought the patrons of vir- 
tue, and to act upon the moſt benevolent 
principles, had objections equally ſtrong; againſt 
it; for if Trajan did not iſſue edicts expreſsly 
againſt the Chriſtians, there was a very ſharp 
perſecution carried on againſt them in his 
reign ; and 'when Pliny (in an epiſtle ſtill ex- 
tant) repreſented to him the greatneſs of their 
ſufferings, and the multitude and innocence 
of the ſufferers, ' the emperor interpoſed no 
farther by his anſwer, than to forbid informa- 
tions againſt them, upon ſuſpicion, to be en- 
couraged, but directed that ſuch as were 


oved to be Chriſtians, and refuſed to join in 


the heathen ſacrifices, ſhould ſuffer death: and 


| when he viſited Aſia, bu who was —_— 
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of Antioch, being brought before him, he 
condemned him, with his own mouth, to be 
ſent to Rome, to be devoured by wild beaſts. 
But we ſhall reſume the account of what hap- 
pened under his reign hereafter, his ſecond or 
third year [A. D. 100.] coinciding, according 
the generally-received computation, with the 
end of the firſt century, which I have fixed as 
the limit of our reſearches in the preſent vo- 
lume. 
But before 1 e the chapter, it may 


be uſeful to enquire what might be the mo- 


tives which influenced the heathens ſo eagerly 
to embrace every occaſion of ſhewing their 
diſpleaſure againſt the profeſſors of chriſtianity. 
| The original and proper cauſe of the inju- 
rious treatment the firſt Chriſtians met with 
from the heathens, and particularly from the 
Roman government, which uſually tolerated 
every kind of religious worſhip that did not 
interfere with the public tranquillity and the 
obedience due to the ſtate, was one that is of 
an abiding and univerſal influence, namely, 
that enmity of the carnal heart which cannot 
be brought to ſubmit to the wiſdom and will 
of God. This has been the ſecret ſource of 
all the perſecution which has been the lot of 
the true diſciples of Chriſt in every age. The 
ſublime doctrines of the goſpel were offenſive 
to the pretended wiſdom of men, and the ſpi- 
rituality of its precepts no leſs thwarted their 
paſſions. Men, zf only left to themſelves, can- 
not but oppoſe a ſyſtem which, at the ſame. 
1 time 


„ 
time that it reduces all their boaſted diſtinc- 
tions of character to a perfect level in point of 


acceptance with God, enjoins à life and con- 


verſation abſolutely inconſiſtent with the cuſ- 
toms and purſuits which univerſally prevail, 
and brands many of the moſt allowed and au- 
thoriſed practices with the hard names of 
wickedneſs and folly. But they are not left to 
themſelves, but are, in a degree they are little 
aware of, under the 3 of Satan, who, | 
for the power he maintains and exerts over 
them, is ſtiled in ſcripture, The God of this 
World. Since their own evil diſpoſitions are 
thus inſtigated by the great enemy of God and 
goodneſs, it is entirely owing. to the powerful 
_ reſtraints of the providence of the Moſt High, 
that his ſervants can, at any time, or in any 
place, enjoy an interval of reſt; and tho' he 
has always made good his promiſe i in favour of 
his church, that the gates of hell ſhall not pre- 
_ vail againſt it; tho' they who oppoſe it, ſuc- 
ceſſively periſh and leave their ſchemes unfi- 
niſhed, while the intereſt againſt which they 
rage triumphs over all their attacks, and ſub- 
fiſts, revives and flouriſhes amidſt the changes 
vyhieh ſweep away almoſt the remembrance of 
the moſt proſperous human eſtabliſhments— 
yet he is pleaſed, for wiſe reaſons, to permit 
them to try what they can do. Hereby the 
faith and patience of his people are ſtrengthened 
and difplayed, his care over them illuſtrated, 
and thofe who are ſincerely devoted to him 
are evidently diſtinguiſhed from hypocrites 


and 
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and pretenders, who join in an outward: at- 
tachment to his goſpe 1 in times of proſperity, 
but are — — and e When 
ſtorms and troubles ariſe. 3 
Amongſt the more particular revſond why 
chriſtianity was obnoxious to- the heathens; 
not only perſons of vile character, as Nero; 
but to ſuch as Trajan and Marcus Aurelius, 
who are, even to this day, highly extolled for 
their probity and diſcernment; we may men- 
tion theſe that follow: and more than one of 
them may be eaſily accommodated to ſimilar 
events which ſtand upon the records of hiſ- 
tory, down to our own times, and their effects 
will e be felt wo many who are You wn 
| The Doctrine bf the Croſs perhaps was, and 
alway s will be, the capital offence.” The 
Chriſtians profeſſed to place all their hopes on 
the actions and ſufferings of One, who died; 
to all appearance, like a common malefactor. 
This, confidered in one view, was thought 
ſuch a kind and degree of infatuation, as pro- 
voked the moſt ſovereign and univerfal con- 
tempt; and, in another view, it raiſed a grave 
concern for the intereſts of morality and virtue, 
in thoſe whoſe pride was flattered by their 
own my deelamations on - thoſe - ſoundin: 
topics. Every thing that was evil, they 
thought, might be expected from men who 
openly declared that they hoped for eternal 
happineſs,” not for their own Works, which in 
oy connection * nced, 
1 but 
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but on account of the righteouſneſs and media- 
tion of another. If it was poſſible that Chriſ- 
tians could maintain that courſe of conduct 
which the goſpel requires, and, at the ſame 
time, conceal the principles and motives on 
| which they act, they might perhaps come off 
more eaſily with the world; for the juſtice, 
| temperance, goodneſs and truth, which become 
their high calling, are ſuited to conciliate peace 
with all men. But their principles muſt not, 
cannot, be concealed. Thoſe who know and 
love Jeſus, and are ſenſible of their immenſe 
obligations to him, will glory in him, and in 
him only ; they will avow, that it is not by 
their own -power or holineſs that they eſcape 
the pollutions of the world, but that they de- 
rive all their ſtrength from faith in his blood, 
and from the ſupports of his grace. They 
dare not conceal this, nor do they deſire it, 
tho' they are ſenſible that the world, whether 
it bears the name of heathen or chriſtian, will 
hate and deſpiſe them for it. 

2. The Romans, tho' attached to their old 
ſyſtem of idolatry, were not averſe to the ad-. 
miſſion of new divinities, upon the ground of 

what a modern writer calls, a ſpirit of inter- 
community; that is, every one had liberty to 
adopt what worſhip he pleaſed, provided due 
| honour was given to the antient eſtabliſhments. 
The votaries of the Ægyptian, Roman and 
Syrian deities, while they paid ſome peculiar 
regard to their own. favourites, indulged each 
other i in a mutual acknowledgment of the reſt; 

= but 
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bat the religion of Jeſus was abſolutely incom- 
patible with them all, would admit of no 
competition, and his followers could not avoid 
declaring, upon all occaſions, that they were 
no gods that were made with hands. On this 
account they were conſidered as a moſt uncha- 
ritable, proud, and narrow-hearted ſe, as the 
Jews, for the ſame reaſon, had been before 
them. And thus it will always be—Nothing 
will more effeQtually ſecure a man in the peace- 
ful poſſeſſion of his own errors, than his plead- 
ing for the indifference of error in general, 
and allowing thoſe who moſt widely differ 
from him, to be all right in their own way; 
and this lukewarm comprehenſion, which is a 
principal part of that pretended candour and 
charity for which our own times are fo re- 
markable, preſerves a ſort of intercourſe or 
confederacy amongſt multitudes, who are 
hardly agreed, in any one thing, but their 
joint oppoſition to the ſpirit and deſign of the 
goſpel. But they who love the truth cannot 
but declare againſt every deviation from it ; 
they are obliged to decline the propoſed inter- 
community, and to vindicate the commands 
and inſtitutions of God from the inventions 
and traditions of men ; they not only build for 
themſelves upon the foundation which God 
has laid in Zion, but they are free to profeſs 
their belief, that other foundation can no man 
lay, that there is no other name given under 

heaven by which a ſinner can be faved, and 
that none can have an intereſt in this name 
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but by that faith which purifies the heart, 
1 by love, and overcomes the world: 
therefore they always have been, and always 
will be hated, as uncharitable and cenſorious, 
and are ſure to be treated accordingly, ſo far 
as eee and circumſtances will 1 
thoſe, who think themſelves aggrieved, 
diſcover their reſentment. 

3. The wiſeſt and moſt reſpectable cha- 
raters among the heathen rulers, either for 
reaſons of ſtate, or from their own ſuperſtition, 
were generally the moſt ſolicitous to preſerve. 
the old religion from innovations. 'The, hiſ- 
tory . of mankind furniſhes. us with frequent 
proofs, that perſons, in other reſpects, of the 
greateſt penetration and genius, have often 
been as blindly deyoted to the abſurdities of a 
falſe religion, as the weakeſt among the vulgar ; 
or if they have ſeen the folly of many things 
that have the ſanction of antiquity and cuſtom, 
yet the maxims of a falſe policy, and that 
ſuppoſed connection and alliance between the 
eſtabliſhed, religion and the welfare of the ſtate 
which has been inſtilled into them from their 
infancy, induce them to think it their intereſt, 
if not their duty, to keep up the ſame ext erior, 
and to leave things as they found them. 
Trajan ſeems to have been infſuenced by theſe 
conſiderations; he was zealous for the heathen 
ſyſtem, in which he had been educated, and 
regarded it (as the Romans were accuſtomed 
to do) as the baſis, or at leaſt the chief ſecurity, 
of the government. The Chriſtians therefore 

were 
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were to be puniſhed, not only for their obſti- 
nacy in maintaining their own opinions, but 
as being eventually enemies to the ſtate; for 
tho' their conduct was peaceable, and they 
paid a chearful obedience to laws and gover- 
nors, while they did not interfere with that 
obedience they owed to Chriſt their ſupreme 
Lord, yet their doctrines, which ſtruck at the 
very root of idolatry, made them accounted 
dangerous to ſociety, and deſerving to be ex- 
terminated from it. 8 | 
4. Theſe ſuſpicions were ſtrengthened by 
the great ſucceſs and ſpread the goſpel obtained 
in this firſt century: within the compals of a 
tew years it had extended to almoſt every part 
of the Roman empire. In this view it ap- 
peared formidable, and called for a ſpeedy and 
vigorous ſuppreſſion before it ſhould become 
quite inſuperable, by the acceſſion of freſh 
{trength and numbers, But the event did not 
anſwer their expectation : believers grew and 
multiplied in defiance of all the cruelties exer- 
ciſed upon them; the numbers and conſtancy 
of the ſufferers, and the gentle ſpirit of meek- 
neſs, forgiveneſs and love, which they diſco- 
vered, often made laſting impreſſions upon the 
people, ſometimes upon their tormentors and 
judges; and, by the bleſſing of God upon 
their doctrine, thus powerfully recommended 
by their conduct, and ſealed by their blood, 
new converts were continually added to the 
church. SE HE 
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5, When it was thus determined to extir- 
pate (if poſſible) theſe odiovs and dangerous 
people, pretexts and occaſions were always 


ready; ſlanderous reports, concerning their 


tenets and aſſemblies, were induſtriouſly pro- 
moted, and willingly believed. Some of theſe 
took their riſe from miſapprehenſion ; ſome 
were probably invented by thoſe who apoſta- 
tized from the church, who, to juſtify them- 
ſelves, as well as to evince their fincerity, 
pretended to make diſcoveries of horrid evils 
that prevailed amongſt them, under the diſ- 
guiſe of religion. Many, who would not have 
invented ſuch ſtories themſelves, were how- 
ever wel] pleaſed to circulate what they had 
heard, and took it for granted that every thing 
was true, which confirmed the opinion they had 
before entertained of this peſtilential and deſpi- 
cable ſet. But neither violence nor calumny 
could prevail againſt the cauſe and people of God 
and his Chriſt: they were ſupported by an al- 
mighty arm, and tho many had the honour 
to lay down their lives in this glorious cauſe, 
many more were preſerved, by his providence, 
in the moſt dangerous circumſtances. 

The goſpel of Chriſt, tho contradictory to 
the received opinions, laws, cuſtoms and pur- 
ſuits of every place where it appeared, tho' un- 
ſupported either by arts or arms, tho oppoſed by 
Power and policy on every ſide, in a ſpace of 
about ſixty-ſix years from our Lord's aſcenſion 
(according to the promiſe he gave his diſciples) 
had ſpread — from Jeruſalem, thro' 

Judea 
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Judea and Samaria, even to the ends of the 
earth. Chriſtians were to be found in every 
province where the Roman power ruled, and 
in moſt of their principal cities; and tho' not 
many noble, mighty, or wiſe were called, 
yet ſome there were, and the power of the 
grace of Jeſus was diſplayed in every rank of 
life. Courtiers, ſenators and commanders, 
notwithſtanding the diſſiculty of their ſituation, 
were not aſhamed of his croſs; and ſome of 
the learned obtained that peace and happineſs, 
by embracing his goſpel, which they had 
ſought to no purpoſe in the vain intricacies of 
a falſe philoſophy. Nor was the ſucceſs of 
the goſpel confined within the limits of the 
Roman empire, but extended eaſtward to Par- 
thia and Babylon, where the Roman eagles 
were not acknowledged. We are not ſure, 
however, that there were many collected ſo- 
cieties of Chriſtians in every province, or that 
thoſe ſocieties were in general very numerous: 
thoſe parts of Aſia and Greece which had been 
the ſcene of St. Paul's labours, ſeem to have 
had the greateſt number of ſettled churches in 
proportion to their extent, and their largeſt 
aſſemblies were probably in their principal 
cities, ſuch as Antioch, Alexandria and Rome. 
But we have reaſon to believe, from our Lord's 
own declarations, that real Chriſtians, in the 
moſt flouriſhing times ® of the church, have 
been very few, in compariſon with the many 
who choſe the broad and beaten road which 
J 
Matt. 7, 13, 14. 
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leads to deſtruction: but theſe few are under 
bis conduct and bleſſing, as the ſalt of the 
earth, and are therefore ſcattered far and wide, 
according to the diſpoſal of his wiſe provi- 
dence, who appoints the time of their birth, 
and the bounds of their habitation. 

I, by the epithet primitive, we mean that 
80 during which the profeſſed churches of 
Chriſt preſerved their faith and practice re- 
markably pure, and uninfluenced by the ſpirit 
and maxims of the world, we cannot extend 
it far beyond the firſt century. We are ſure 
that a mournful declenſion prevailed very 
early, and quickly ſpread, like a contagion, 
far and wide: and indeed the ſeeds of thoſe 
evils, which afterwards produced ſuch a plen- 
tiful harveſt of ſcandals and miſchiefs, were 
already ſown, and began to ſpring up, while 
the apoſtles were yet living. And we ſhall 
ſhew hcreafter, that the firſt and pureſt age of 
the church was not free from ſuch blemiſhes 
as have been obſervable in all ſucceeding revi- 
vals of true religion. Theſe things are to be 
guarded againft with the utmoſt attention, but 


they will more or leſs appear while human na- 


ture continues in its prefent ſtate of infirmity. 
While the profeſſors of chriſtianity were few, 
in compariſon of their opponents, while they 
were chiefly poor and obſcure perſons, and had 
ſharp perſecutions to grapple with, ſo long 
they preſerved the integrity and purity of their 
profeſſion in general, and the- diſorders which 
appeared among them were faithfully and ſuc- 


ceſsfully 
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ceſsfully oppoſed and corrected; affictions and 
ſufferings kept them firmly united in a love to 
the truth and to each other: but when they 
were favoured with intervals of peace, and the 
increaſe of numbers and riches ſeemed to give 
them a more fixed eſtabliſhment in the world, 
they were ſoon corrupted, and that beautiful 
ſimplicity, which is the characteriſtic of genuine 
chriſtianity, was obſcured by will- worſhip and 


vain reaſonings. Amongſt the multitudes who 


abandoned idolatry, and embraced the chriſtian 
faith, there were ſeveral who had borne the 
ſpecious name of philoſophers. Some of theſe, 

on the one hand, laboured to retain as many of 
their favourite ſentiments as they could, by 
any means, reconcile to the views they had 
formed of the goſpel; and on the other hand, 
they endeavoured, if poſſible, to accommodate 
the chriſtian ſcheme to the taſte and prejudices 
of the times, in hopes thereby to make it more 
generally acceptable. Thus the doctrines of 
the ſcripture were adulterated by thoſe within 


the church, and miſrepreſented to thoſe with- _ 


out, Perhaps the firſt alterations of this kind 
were not attempted with a bad intention, or 


extended to the moſt important points; but 


the precedent was dangerous, for the progreſs 
of error, like that of fin, is from ſmall begin- 
nings to awful and unthought-of conſequences, 
Goſpel truth, like a bank oppoſed to a torrent, 
muſt be preſerved entire, to be uſeful; if a 
breach is once made, tho? it may ſeem at firſt 
to be ſmall, none but He who ſays to the ſea, 
| Hitherto 
I | 
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Hitherto ſhalt thou come, but no farther, can 
ſet bounds to the threatening inundation that 
will quickly follow. In effect, a very confi- 
derable deviation from the plan of the apoſtles 
had taken place in the churches, before the 
deceaſe of ſome who had perſonal] y converſed 
with: them. 

We have no eccleſiaſtical book of this age 
extant worthy of notice, except that called 
The Firſt of the Two Epiſtles to the Corin- 
thians, which are aſcribed to Clement biſhop 
of Rome, who is ſuppoſed to be the Clement 
mentioned by St. Paul in his epiſtle to the 
Romans. 'This epiſtle is not unſuitable to the 
character of the time when it was written, | 
and contains many uſeful things : yet it is not 
(as we have it) free from fault, and, at the 
beſt, deſerves no higher commendation, than 
as a pious well-meant performance ; it ſtands 
firſt, both in point of time and merit, in the 
liſt of thoſe writings which bear the name of 
the apoſtolical fathers, for the reſt of them (if 
the genuine productions of the perſons whoſe 
names they bear) were compoſed in the ſecond 
century: for as to the epiſtle aſcribed to Bar- 
nabas, St. Paul's companion, thoſe who are 
ſtrangers to the arguments by which many 
learned men have demonſtrated it to be ſpu- 
rious, may be convinced only by reading it, 
if they are in any meaſure acquainted with the 
true ſpirit of the apoſtles writings. We are 
indeed aſſured that both the epiſtles of Clement, 


this which bears the name of Barnabas, ſeveral 
ſaid 
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ſaid to have been written by Ignatius (the au- 
thenticity of which has likewiſe been diſputed) 
one by Polycarp, and the book called the 
Sbepherd of Hermas, which is filled with 
viſionary fables, were all in high eſteem in the 
firſt ages of the church, were read in their 
public aſſemblies, and conſidered as little infe- 
rior to the canonical writings ; which may be 
pleaded as one proof of what I have advanced 
concerning that declenſion of ſpiritual taſte and 
diſcernment which ſoon prevailed : for I think 
I may venture to ſay, there are few, if any, of 
the proteſtant churches, but have furniſhed 
authors whoſe writings (I mean the writings 
of ſome one author) have far ſurpaſſed all the 
apoſtolical fathers taken together, and that not 
only in point of method and accuracy, but in 
ſcriptural knowledge, ſolid judgment, and a 
juſt application of evangelical doctrine to the 
purpoſes of edification and obedience. 
But tho” the firſt Chriſtians were men ſub- 
ject to paſſions and infirmities, like ourſelves, 
and were far from deſerving or defiring that 
undiſtinguiſhing admiration and implicit ſub- 
miſſion to all their ſentiments, which were 
paid them by the ignorance and ſuperſtition of 
_ after-times—yet they were eminent for faith, 
love, ſelf-denial, and a juſt contempt of the 
world; multitudes of them chearfully wit- 
neefſed to the truth with their blood, and, by 
their ſtedfaſtneſs and patience under winks, and 
their harmony among themſelves, often ex- 
torted honourable teſtimonies even from their 


oppoſers. Could they have tranſmitted their 
1 ſpirit, 


en 

Fin, together with their name, to ſucceeding 
generations, the face of Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory 
would have been very different from what it 

now bears; but, by degrees, the love of novelty 
and the thirſt of power, a relaxed attention to 
the precepts of Chriſt, and an undue regard to 
the names, authority and pretenſions of men, 
introduced thoſe confuſions, contentions and 
enormities, which at length iſſued in an almoſt 


univerſal apoſtacy from that faith and courſe of 


practice which alone are worthy the name of 
chriſtianity. The proſecution of this ſubject, 

more eſpecially with a view to the hiſtory of 
the favoured few who were preſerved from 
the general contagion, and of the treatment 
they met with who had the courage to cenſure 
or withſtand the abuſes of the times they lived 
in, will be attempted in the following volumes 
of this work, if God, in whoſe hands our 
times are, is pleaſed to afford opportunity, 
and if the ſpecimen preſented to the public, 
in this volume, ſhould ſo far meet the appro- 
bation of competent judges, as to encourage 
the author to proceed. 

Some particulars which may i to 
render the ſtate of the church in the firſt cen- 
tury more evident to the reader, as well as to 
give light into the true ſtate of religion amongſt 
ourſelves, and which could not be well intro- 
duced in the courſe of our narration, without 
making too frequent and too long digreſſions, 
I have, for that reaſon, treated of ſeparately in 
the chapters that follow. 
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II. 


An BI y on the Character of St. Paul, conſi- 
dered as an Exemplar or Pattern of a Mi- 


ler of Feſus . 


HE ſucceſs with which the firſt pro- 
mulgation of the goſpel was attended, 
is to be ultimately aſcribed to the 

blefiag and operation of the Holy Spirit; and 
the great means which the foirit of God is 
pleaſed to accompany with an efficacious 
power upon the ſouls of men, is the ſubject 
matter of the goſpel itſelf. He concurs with 
no other doctrine but that of the ſcripture. 
The moſt laboured endeavours to produce a 
moral change of heart and conduct will always 
prove ineffectual, unleſs accommodated to the 
principles of revelation, reſpecting the ruin of 
the human nature by fin, and the only poſſible 
method of its recovery by Jeſus Chriſt. 
And as the Holy Spirit bears witneſs to no 
other doctrine, ſo he ordinarily reſtrains his 
bleſſing to thoſe miniſters who have themſelves 
experienced the power of the truths which 
they deliver to others. A man may be ſyſte- 
matically right, and ſtrenuous in the — 

| an 
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and defence of orthodox notions, yet if he is 
not in ſome degree poſſeſſed of the diſpofitions 
and motives which become a miniſter of the 
New Teſtament, he will ſeldom be honoured 
with much ſucceſs or acceptance; the want of 
that diſintereſted and dependant frame of mind, 
which the goſpel inculcates on all who profeſs 
it, will render his labours inſignificant : for the 
Holy Spirit, on whoſe influence ſucceſs entirely 
depends, will ſeldom co-operate with any but 
thoſe who are ſincerely PR by his pre- 
cepts. _. 
A great ſtreſs therefore is laid, in the New 
Teſtament, upon the principles, tempers an 
conduct which ought to diſtinguiſh the men 
who have the honour to be entruſted with the 
important charge of preaching the goſpel of 


Chriſt. To delineate their proper character, 


and to form their manners ſuitable to their high 
_ calling, is the principal ſcope of the epiſtles to 
Timothy and Titus: and when we conſider 
what we read there, in connection with many 
paſſages to the ſame purpoſe, which occur oc- 
caſionally in the inſpired writings, we may 
well adopt the apoſtle's words, Who is ſut- 
ficient for theſe things? A Chriſtian, even in 
private life, is expoſed to innumerable ſnares 
and dangers, from his fituation in an evil 
world, the power and ſubtlety of his ſpiritual 
enemies, and the influence of the body of ſin 
in himſelf, which, tho' weakened —— de- 
ſpoil'd of dominion, is not yet deſtroyed, A 
mille of the ofpel, beſides theſe trials, in 


common 
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common with other Chriſtians, has many pe- 
culiar to himſelf; his ſervices are more diffi- 
cult, his temptations more various, his conduct 
more noticed; many eyes are upon him— 
ſome enviouſly watching for his halting, and 
ſome perhaps too readily propoſing him as a 
pattern, and content to adopt whatever has the 
ſanction of his example: if encouraged and 
acceptable, he is in danger of being greatly 
hurt by popularity and the favour of friends: 
if oppoſed and ill-treated (and this he muſt 
expect in ſome inſtances if he is faithful) he is 
liable either to be ſurprized into anger and 
impatience, or to ſink into dejection and fear. 
It is therefore a great encouragement to find 
from ſcripture (and not from ſcripture only) 
how the grace of God has enabled others, in 
equal circumſtances of danger and temptation, 
to riſe ſuperior to all impediments, and to 
maintain ſuch a courſe of conduct, that they 
ſtand propoſed as proper patterns for our imi- 
tation, and call upon us to be followers of 
them, as they were of Chriſt. - 
Amongſt theſe the character of St, Paul 
ſhines with a ſuperior luſtre ; he ſtands diſtin- 
guiſhed by the eminence of his knowledge, 
grace, labours and ſucceſs, as a noble and ani- 
mating exemplar of a miniſter of Jeſus Chriſt, 
And if it ſhould be thought a digreſſion from 
the deſign of an eccleſiaſtical hiſtory, to allot a 
few pages to the conſideration of his principles, 
and the uniform tenor of his life, yet I hope 
the digreſſion will not be unprofitable i in itſelf, 
O 
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or judged unſuitable to my general plan; for I 
propoſed not to confine myſelf to a dry detail 
of facts, but to point out the genuine tendency 
of the goſpel where it is truly received, and 
the ſpirit by which it is oppoſed, and to ſhew 
the impoſſibility of reviving practical godlineſs 
by any other means than thoſe which were ſo 
fignally ſucceſsful in the firſt age of the church. 
Was I to exhibit any recent character with 
theſe views, the exceptions. of partiality and 
_ prejudice would not be ſo eafily obviated; the 

merits. of ſuch a character, however commend- 
able upon the whole, would be objected to, 
and the incidental infirmities and indiſcretions 
of the perſon (for the beſt are not wholly free 
from blemiſn) would be ſtudiouſly collected 
and exaggerated, as a ſufficient contraſt to all 
that could be faid in his praiſe. But modeſty 
forbids the ſame open diſingenuous treatment 
of one who was an apoſtle of Chriſt: beſides, 
he lived and died long ago; and as ſome 
learned men have found, or pretended to find, 

a way to reconcile his writings with the pre- 
vailing taſte of the times, he is commended in 
general terms, and claimed as a patron by all 
parties of the religious world; therefore I am 
warranted to take it for granted, that none 
who profeſs the name of Chriſtians will be 
angry with me for attempting to place his ſpirit 
and conduct in as full a light as I can, or for 
propoſing him as a proper criterion, whereby 
to judge of the merits and pretenſions of all 
who account themſelves miniſters of Chriſt. - 
Many 
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Many things worthy our notice and imita- 
tion have occurred concerning this apoſtle 
whilſt we were tracing that part of his hiſtory 
which St. Luke has given us in the Acts; but 
I wauld now attempt a more exact delineation 
of his character, as it is farther exemplified in 
his own epiſtles, or may be illuſtrated from a 
review of what has been occaſionally mentioned 
before. MP $i He FOG | | 
We may obſerve much of the wiſdom of 
God in diſpoſing the circumſtances in which 
his people are placed previous to their conver- 
ſion: they only begin to know him when he 
is pleaſed to reveal himſelf to them by his 
grace, but he knew them long before; he de- 
termines the hour of their birth, their ſituation 
in life, and their earlieſt connections; he 
watches over their childhood and youth, and 
preſerves them from innumerable evils and 
dangers into which their follies, while in a 
| ſtate of ignorance and ſin, might plunge them; 
and he permits their inclinations to take ſuch a 
courſe, that, when he is pleaſed to call them 
to the knowledge of his truth, many conſe- 
quences of their paſt conduct, and the reflec- 
tions they make upon them, may concur upon 
the whole in a ſubſerviency to fit them for the 
ſervices into which he deſigns to lead them af- 


terwards. Thus he leads the blind by a way 


that they knew not, and often, for the mani: 


feſtation of his wiſdom, power and grace, in 


bringing good out af evil, he, for a ſeaſon, 
gives them up ſo far to the effects of their own 
8 depravity, 
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depravity, that, in the judgment of men, none 
ſeem more unlikely to be the ſubjects of his 
grace, than ſome of thoſe whom he has pur- 
poſed not only to fave from ruin, but to make 
inſtrumental to the ſalvation of others. I 
doubt not but ſome of my readers, who are 
acquainted with their own hearts, will eaſily 
apply this obſervation to themſelves'; but there 
are inſtances in which the contraſt is ſo ſtriking 
and ſtrong, that it will be made for them by 
thoſe who know them. It is however pecu- 
larly exemplified in the caſe of St. Paul: he 
was ſet apart from the womb (as he himſelf 
tells us“) to be a choſen inſtrument of preach- 
ing among the Gentiles the unſearchable riches 
of Chriſt. The frame of his heart and the 
manner of his life, the profeſſion he had made, 
and the ſervices in which he was engaged be- 
fore his converſion, were evidently ſuited to 

render him an unſuſpected as well as a zealous 
witneſs to the truth and power of the goſpel, 
after he had embraced it. The Lord's pur- 
poſe was to ſhew the inſufficiency of all legal 
appointments and human attainments, the 

power of his grace in ſubduing the ſtrongeſt 
prejudices, and the riches of his mercy in 
pardoning the moſt violent attempts againſt 
his goſpel. We know not how this purpoſe 
could have been more effectually anſwered, in 


2 ſingle inſtance, than by making choice of 


our apoſtle, who had been poſſeſſed of every 
advantage that can be Denn excluſive of 
1 27 the 


Gal. 1. 15. 
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the goſpel, and in conſequence of theſe advan- 
tages had made the moſt pertinacious efforts 
to ſuppreſs it: he was born a Jew, bred up 
under Gamaliel, a chief of the phariſees, the 
ſect which profeſſed the moſt peculiar attach- 
ment to the law of Moſes: his conduct, before 
he became a Chriſtian, was undoubtedly moral, 
if we underſtand morality in that lean and con- 
fined fenſe which it too frequently bears among 
ourſelves, as ſignifying no more than an ex- 
emption from groſs vices, together with a 
round of outward duties performed in a mer- 
cenary ſervile ſpirit, to ſooth conſcience and 
purchaſe the favour of God. While he was 
thus buſied in obſerving the letter of the law, 
he tells us, He was alive that is, he pleaſed 


himſelf in his own attainments, doubted not of 


his ability to pleaſe God, and that his ſtate was 
ſafe and good. Upon theſe principles (which 
act uniformly upon all who are governed by 
them) his heart was filled with enmity againſt 
the doctrines and people of Jeſus, and his 

blinded conſcience taught him that it was his 
duty to oppoſe them: he was a willing witneſs 

at the death of Stephen?, and from a ſpectator 
ſoon became a diſtinguiſhed actor in the like 
tragedies. Such is the unavoidable gradation, 
in a ſtate of nature; from bad to worſe. The 
. Exceſs and effects of his rage are deſcribed by 
St. Luke in very lively colours; and he often 
- acknowledges it in his epiſtles: for tho' the 
Lord forgave him, he knew not how to forgive 
8 2 himſelf 


0 Phil. 3. | Acts 22. 20. 


himſelf for having 1 and waſted the 


church of God: he made havock of the diſ- 


ciples like a lion or a wolf amongſt a flock of 
ſheep, preſſing into their houſes, ſparing none, 
not even women. Thus he was filled with 
the hateful ſpirit of perſecution, which is un- 
diſtinguiſhing and unrelenting. The miſehiefs 
he could do in Jeruſalem not being ſuffieient to 

tify his inſatiable cruelty and thirſt of blood, 
he obtained (as has been formerly obſerved) 
a commiſhon from the high-prieſt to harraſs 
the diſciples at Damaſcus. In this journey, 
when he was near the city, he was ſuddenly 
ſtruck to the ground by the voice and appear- 
ance of the Lord Jett, - From that hour a 
memorable change took place in his heart and 
views, and having been 'baptized by Ananias, 
and received a free pardon of all his wickedneſs, 
with a commiſſion to the apoſtolic office, be 
began to {preach that faith which before he 
had fo induſtriouſly labonred to deſtroy. In 
this new light we are now to confider him, 
and whatever might be .reafonably expected 
from a ſenſe of ſuch a diſplay 1 grace and 
mercy, in his behalf, we ſhall find manifeſted 
in the ſubſequent courſe of his life. Happy 


are thoſe who come the neareſt to ſich an 


exemplary pattern! 
I. The characteriſtic excellence of St. Paul, 


"which was as the ſpring or fource of every 
other grace, was the ardency of the ſupreme 


2 love he bore to his Lord and Saviour: it Would 


not 
Ga. «T. 13 Cor. 15. 9. . 
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not be eaſy to find many periods throughout 
his epiſtles which do not evidence the fulneſs 
of his heart in this reſpect: he ſeems delighted 
even with the ſound of the name of Jeſus, ſo 
that, regardleſs of the cold rules of ſtudied 
compoſition, we find him repeating it ten 
times in the compaſs of ten ſucceſſive verſes *. 
He was ſo ſtruck with the juſt claim the Sa- 
viour had to every heart, that he accounted a 
want of love to him the higheſt pitch of ingra- 
titude and wickedneſs, and deſerving the ut- 
moſt ſeverity of wrath and ruin'. When he 
was conſcious that, for his unwearied applica- 
tion to the ſervice of the goſpel, in defiance of 
the many dangers and deaths which awaited 
him in every place, he appeared to many as one 
beſide himſelf, and tranſported beyond the 
bounds of ſober reaſon, he thought it a ſuffi- 
cient apology to ſay, The love of Chriſt con- 
_ ſtrains us; we are content to be fools for his 
lake, to be deſpiſed ſo he may be honoured, 
to be nothing in ourſelves that he may be all in 
all: he had ſuch a ſenſe of the glorious inva- 
luable excellence of the perſon of Chriſt, of 
his adorable condeſcenſion in taking the nature 
and curſe of ſinners upon himſelf, and his 
compleat ſuitableneſs and ſufficiency, as the 
wiſdom, righteouſneſs, ſanctification and re- 
demption of his people, that he often ſeems 
at a loſs for words anſwerable to the emotions 
of his heart; and when he has exhauſted the 
W ; 83 powers 
* I Cor. 1. 1-10. 1 Cor. 16. 22. 2 Cor. 5. 14. 
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powers of language, and aſtoniſhed his readers 
with his inimitable energy, he intimates a con- 
viction of his inability to do juſtice to a ſubject, 
the height, and depth, and length and breadth 
of which are too great for our feeble capacities 
to graſp. But beſides theſe general views, he 
was particularly affected with the exceeding 
abundant love and grace of Chriſt to himſelf, 
when he reflected on the circumſtances in 
which the Lord had found him, and the great 
things he had done for him. That he who 
had before been a perſecutor, a blaſphemer, 
and injurious, ſhould be forgiven, accepted as 
a child of God, entruſted with the miniſtry of 
the goſpel, and appointed to everlaſting ſalva- 
tion, was indeed an inſtance of wonderful 
grace. So it appeared to himſelf, and at the 
thought of it he often ſeems to forget his pre- 


ſent ſubject, and breaks forth into inimitable 


digreſſions to the praiſe of him who had loved 
him, and given himſelf for him. Happily 
convinced of the tendency and efficacy of this 
principle in himſelf, he propoſes it to others, 
inſtead of a thouſand arguments, whenever he 
would inculcate the moſt unreſerved obedience 
to the whole will of God, or ſtir up behevers 
to a holy diligence in adorning the doctrine of 
their God and Saviour in all things; and his 
exhortations to the conſcientious diſcharge of 
the various duties of relative life, are generally 
enforced by this grand motive. In a word, at 
all times * in all places, the habitual and 

favourite 
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favourite ſubject that employed his thoughts, 
his tongue and his pen, was the love of Chriſt. 

Supported and animated by this love, he 
exerted himſelf to the utmoſt, in promoting 


the knowledge of him whom he loved, and 


bearing teſtimony to his power and grace; 
nothing could diſhearten or weary, or terrify 
or bribe him from his duty : and this muſt and 


Will be univerſally, the leading principle of a 


faithful miniſter. Should a man poſleſs the 
tongue of men and angels, the fineſt genius, 

and the moſt admired accompliſhments, if he 
is not conſtrained and directed by the love of 
Chriſt, he will either do nothing, or nothing 
to the purpoſe he will be unable to ſupport 
either the frowns or the ſmiles of the world ; 

his ſtudies and endeavours will certainly be i in- | 
fluenced by low and ſelfiſh views; intereſt or a 
deſire of applauſe may ſtimulate him to ſhine 
as a ſcholar, a critic, or a philofopher, but, 

till the ove of Chriſt rules in his heart, de 
will neither have inclination nor power to exert 
himſelf for the glory of God, or the good of 
ſouls. 

II. The inſeparable effect. and one of the 
ſureſt evidences of love to Chriſt, is a love to 
his people. Of this likewiſe our apoſtle exhi- 
bits an inſtructive and affecting example; the 
warmth and cordiality of his love to thoſe 
who loved his Lord and Maſter, appear in 
every page of his writings ; he ſo rejoiced in 


their proſperity, that to hear of it, at w7 


. 
time, made him in a manner forget his own 
forrows*, when encompaſſed with troubles on 
every fide; and tho, in many inſtances, he 
did not meet that grateful return he had reaſon 
to expect, yet he could not be diſcouraged: 
but when he had occaſion to expoſtulate with 
ſome upon this account, he adds, 1 will ſtill 
gladly ſpend and be ſpent for you, tho' the 
more I love you the leſs I am loved. Of 
ſuch a generous temper as this, the world, 
would they obſerve it, muſt acknowledge (as 
the magicians in /Egypt) This is the finger of 
God ; for nothing but his grace can produce a 
conduct ſo contrary to the natural inclination 
of man, as to perſevere and increaſe in kind- 
neſs and affection to thoſe who perſevere in 
requiting it with coldneſs and ingratitude. His 

epiſtles to the Theſſalonians abound in ſuch 
* expreflions and ſtrains of tenderneſs as would 
doubtleſs be generally admired (eſpecially by 
thoſe who can read them in the original) were 
they not overlooked, thro' the unhappy diſre- 
gard which too many ſhew to that beſt of 
books in which they are contained. When he 

ia is 

2 Cor. 7. 7, 13. See likewiſe Phil. 2. 28. Which finely | 
intimates his tenderneſs and affection. He was oppreſſed 
with ſorrow upon forrow, yet he felt more for the Phillip- 
pians than for himſelf. He mourned over Epaphroditus, 
when ſick, for their ſakes, and ſent him away for their 
comfort when recovered ; and this he did as the moſt effec- 
tual means to leſſen his own burthen, by ſympathizing in 
that joy his friends would have in the interview, tho” he 
could not directly partake with them. , 

| * 2 Cor, 12, 15. 
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is appealing to themſelves concerning the ſin- 
cerity of his conduct, and how far he had 
been from abuſing his authority, he ſays, We 
were gentle among you even as a nurſe (or 
mother) cheriſheth her children—who, by her 
tender and affiduous offices, ſupplies their i ina- 
bility to take care of themſelves *. (It would be 
well if all who have aim'd to derive a plenitude 
of power from the example of the apoſtles, 
were equally deſirous to imitate him in the uſe 
of it.) He then adds, So being affectionately 
deſirous of you, we were willing to have im- 
mop” unto you, not the goſpel of God only, 

ut alſo our own ſouls, becauſe ye were dear 
unto us. No comment can do juſtice to the 
ſpirit of this ſentiment, or to the force of the 
expreſſion in the Greek. In another paſſage, 
which is rendered in our verſion, Me being 
taken from you, the original term ? has an em- 
phaſis which no fingle word in our language 
can anſwer: it imports ſuch a ſtate of ſepara- 
tion as is made between a parent and a child 
by the death of either, when the child is left a 
helpleſs and expofed orphan, or the parent is 
bereaved of the ftaff and comfort of his age ; 
it beautifully intimates the endearing affection 
which ſubſiſted between the apoſtle and the 
perſons he was writing to, and demonſtrates 
the greateſt tenderneſs, Gmplicity and con- 
deſcenſion. But his regard went beyond words, 
and was evidenced by the whole courſe of his 
/ actions; 

* x Theſſ. 2. 5, 8. 
' I AmTogPanoveflss, 1 Theſſ. 2. 17. 
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actions; nor was it confined to thoſe who had 
enjoyed the benefits of his perſonal miniſtry, 
his heart was charged with the care and wel- 
fare of all the churches, and thoſe who had 
not ſeen his face in the fleſh had an unceaſing 
ſhare in his ſolicitude and prayers* ; nay, ſo 
ſtrong was his love to the churches, that it 
balanced his habitual deſire to be with Chriſt; 
he could not determine which was moſt eli- 
ible, to ſuffer with the members upon earth 
(fo that he might be ſerviceable to them) or to 
' reign with the Head in heaven. In the paſ- 
ſage referred to, we ſee the happy centripetal 
and centrifugal forces which carried him on 
thro” the circle of duty; he conſtantly. tended 
and gravitated to his centre of reſt, but ſucceſ- 
five opportunities of uſefulneſs and ſervice 
drew him off, and made him Filling to wait 
yet longer. | 
In this part of his 83 we are not to 
conſider him excluſively as an apoſtle. All 
who have truly known the goſpel to be the 
wer of God unto ſalvation, are partakers of 
the ſame ſpirit according to the meaſure of 
their faith. That perſon is unworthy the 
name of a Chriſtian, who does not feel a con- 
cern and affection for his brethren who are in 
the world. It muſt be allowed that prejudices 
and miſapprehenſions too often prevent the 
Lord's people from knowing each other, but, 
ſo far as they believe a perſon to be a child of 


God thro' faith, they cannot but love him. 
This 


* Col; 2. I. | p Phil, I, 23, 24. 
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This is the immutable criterion. which our 
Lord himſelf has given, whereby his real 
diſciples are to be known aud acknowledged; 
he has not directed us to judge by their diſ- 
courſes, their knowledge, or even their zeal, 
but by the evidence they give of mutual love: 
and we may as eaſily conceive of a ſun without 
light, or a cauſe without an effect, as of a 
perſon duly affected with a ſenſe of the glory 
of God and the love of Chrift, and not pro- 
portionably filled with a ſpirit of love to all 
who are like-minded. But eſpecially this diſ- 
- poſition is effential to a miniſter of the goſpel, 
and the apoſtle aſſures us, that all imaginable 
qualifications are of no avail without. it ; tho' 
we could poſſeſs the powers of a prophet. or an 
angel, or the zeal of a martyr, if we are deſti- 

| tute of this love, we are, in the fight of God, 

but as ſounding © braſs, or a tinkling cymbal. 

III. St. Paul's inflexible attachment to the 
great doctrines of the goſpel is another part of 
his character which deſerves our attention; he 
knew their worth, experienced their power in 
his own ſoul, and ſaw that, tho' they were 
_ unacceptable to the wiſdom of the world, 
they bore the impreſs of the manifold wiſdom 
of; * He takes notice that, in thoſe early 
days, 
P aſa 13. 35. 
© Sounding braſs, without meaning and without life. 
Such are the moſt ſpecious gifts and performances, if unac- 
companied by a ſpirit of love: they may perhaps be uſeful 
to others (as the ſound of a bell gives notice and brings 


people together) but the poſſeſſor himſelf is a lifeleſs inſtru- 
ment; he deſigns no good, and will receive no reward, 
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days, there were many who corrupted the 
word of God. The word properly ſignifies 
to adulterate, to imitate the practice of difho- 
neſt vintners, who mix and ſophiſticate their 
Iiquors, ſo that, tho the colour is preferved, 
and the taſte perhaps nearly counterfeited, the 
quality and pvoperties are quite altered and 
depraved: but he ſays, We are not as they. 
He preached the goſpel in its purity and ſim- 
plicity, the fincere genuine milk of the word, 
neither weakened by water ©, or diſguiſed by 
any artful ſweetening to render it more pa- 
latable; he added nothing of his own, nor 
employed any art or gloſs to palliate the truth, 
that it might be more acceptable to men of 
carnal minds; as he was not aſhamed of it, 
neither was he afraid leſt it ſhould fall without 
ſucceſs to the ground, if not ſupported and 
aſſiſted by inventions of his own; he knew 


wuhoſe word it was, and therefore chearfully 


ventured the iſſue with Him, who alone could 
procure it a welcome reception ; and as he 
diſdained the thought of deviating a tittle him- 
ſelf from the plain and full 2 of the 
truth, neither could he bear, no, not for an 
hour, with thoſe who preſumed to do fof. 
I doubt not but the warmth of his zeal, in 
this reſpect, has diſguſted many in the preſent 
day, wherein a ſeeming candour and forbear- 
ance is pleaded for and extended to almoſt 
every ſentiment, except the truths in 22 1 
f 


4 Karnbeveilzg. 2 Cor. 2. 17. Ado YA. 1 Pet. 2. 2 
Gal. 2. 5. | ; 
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St. Paul gloried. There is little doubt but 
many, if they had the courage and honeſty to 
ſpeak out, would add St. Paul himſelf to the 
liſt of thoſe whom they deſpiſe as uncharitable 
and hot-brained bigots ; for who has offended 
more than he againſt the rules of that indiffe- 
rence to error, which is at preſent miſcalled 
Charity? The Galatians, in a ſhort time after 
he left them, had ventured to admit ſome al- 
teration in the doctrine they had received from 
him; it was chiefly in one point: they had 
been perſuaded into an undue regard for the 
law of Moſes. This, ſome may think, was 
little more than a circumſtantial, that it could 
not have any great or direct influence u 
their moral practice, and that they might be 
very good men, and good Chriſtians, tho, in 
this one thing, they could not ſee exactly with 
their teacher's eyes. But how different was 
the apoſtle's judgment! If the Galatians had 
returned to the practice of idolatry, or broke 
out into the moſt ſcandalous immoralities, he 
could hardly have expreſſed his ſurprize and 
grief in ſtronger terms: he changes his uſual 
manner of addreſs, and ſpeaks to them as a 
ſenſeleſs people 5 under the power of ſome un- 
accountable faſcination : he tells them that, 
by admitting ſuch an addition , ſmall and in- 
_ confiderable as they might think: it, they had, 
in effect, received another goſpel, which was 
however ſo enervated and deſpoiled of efficacy, 
that it was, more properly ſpeaking, become 
no 
t Gal. 3 1. d Gal. 1. 6—9. 
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no goſpel at at all, utterly unworthy the leaſt 
Pretence to the name, Farther, he denounces 
an anathema (the higheſt curſe) upon any per- 
fon who ſhould dare to preach any ſuch pre- 
tended. goſpel, even tho”, if fuch a thing were 
poſſible, it ſhould be himſelf or an angel from 
heaven; and this denunciation he immediately 
repeats, "leſt it ſhould be thought that he ſpoke 
rather from warmth of temper, than from a 
Juſt ſenſe of the importance of the caſe. What 
would fome of my readers think of a man who 
ſhould, at this time, expreſs himſelf in terms 
like theſe? But let it be remembered that our 
apoſtle, who was ſo ready with an anathema 
upon this occafion, and who, in another place, 
paſſes the ſame ſevere judgment * upon any 


man who does not love the Lord Jeſus Chriſt, 


woas far from ſpeaking thus from emotions of 
anger and ill-will; the diſpoſition of his own 
mind, the tender concern with which he 


5 viewed the worſt of ſinners, may be judged of 


from his willingneſs to be made an anathema 
himſelf*, after the manner of Chriſt, if, 
by all he could ſuffer, he might be a means 
of ſaving the Jews, who were his worſt ene- 
mies, and from whom he had conſtantly re- 
ceived the moſt unjuſt and cruel treatment: 
but when the cauſe of the goſpel and the ho- 
- nour of Chriſt were in queſtion, he could not, 
he durſt not conſult with the feelings of fleſh 
and blood, but, as the miniſter and meſſenger 
f the Lord, he Gy e what muſt 
| and 


1 Cor. 16. 22. * Rom. 9. 3. 
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and will be the rl conſequence of neglect- 
ing or corrupting the word of life. 
Every faithful miniſter of the goſpel is poſ- 
ſeſſeſſed 2 a degree of the ſame attention to 
the purity of the truth and faith once delivered 
to the ſaints; they muſt not deviate from their 
inſtructions, nor can they behold with indiffe- 
rence the ſpecious attempts of others to miſlead 
the unwary ; they know what cenſures they 
muſt expect upon this account: it is ſufficient 
for them that they can appeal to the ſearcher 
of hearts, that tho', as the ſervants of Chriſt, 

they dare not aim to pleaſe men, by ſpeaking 
ſmooth things, yet they act from principles of 
benevolence and love, and would rejoice in the 
ſalvation of their greateſt oppoſers. The 
world perhaps would judge more favourably of 
them if they knew all, if they were witneſſes 
to the prayers and tears which they pour out 


for them in ſecret, and the emotions of mind 


they feel when they are conſtrained to declare 
the more awful parts of their meſſage; but as 
miniſters, and in their public work, they can- 
not avoid pointing out the danger of thoſe who 
venture their ſouls and eternal hopes upon any 
other doctrine than that which St. Paul 
preached. 

IV. But tho' St. paul was ſo tenacious of 
the great foundation-truths of the goſpel, and 
would not admit or connive at any doctrine 
that interfered with them, he exerciſed, upon 
all occaſions, a great tenderneſs to weak con- 
ſciences, in matters that were not eſſential to 

| — M the 
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the faith, and when the ſoruples were owing 

rather to a want of clear light than to obſti- 
nacy. This was evident in his conduct with 
regard to the great controverſy that ſoon took 
between the Jewiſh and Gentile converts, 
about the diſtinction of meats and drinks, and 
other rituals enjoined by the law of Moſes; the 
obligation * of which, many, who had been 
educated in the practice of thoſe obſervances, 
did not immediately ſee were ſuperſeded by 
the goſpel of Chriſt: he knew and aſſerted 
his own liberty, yet, in condeſcenſion to the 
weakneſs of others, he often abridged himſelf 
of it, and declared that, rather than grieve or 
cauſe offence to a weak brother, he would eat 
no meat while the world ſtood. His practice 
herein will probably be of general application, 
mutatis midandis, ſo long as the preſent ſtate 

of human infirmity ſubſiſts. A defect in 
knowledge, the prejudices of education and 
cCuſtom, the remains of a legal fpirit, the in- 
fluence of great names, and other cauſes of a 
like nature, will probably always operate, ſo 
far as to keep up leſſer differences in judgment 
and practice amongſt thoſe who agree in the 
great and fundamental truths. The enemy 
gains too much advantage from theſe things, 
not to improve ſuch differences into diviſions. 
Self is too prevalent in the beſt men, and the 
tendency of Self is, to exact ſubmiſſion, to 
hurry to extremes, to exaggerate trifles into 
points of great conſequence, and to render us 
TOR * 3 _  .erſe 
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averſe to the healing expedients of peace. 
From theſe ſources, difcords and evils innume- 
rable have been multiplied and perpetuated 
among the various denominations under which 
the Lord's people have been ranged, which 
have greatly hindered the welfare and progreſs 
of the common cauſe, and expoſed each con- 
tending party to the ſcorn of their real enemies, 
But were the ſpirit and conduct of our apoſtle 
more adopted, many debates would entirely 
ceaſe ; and in thoſe things where a difference 
of judgment would ſtill ſubſiſt, the exerciſe of 
| patience, gentleneſs and mutual forbearance, 
would perhaps afford fairer occaſion for the diſ- 
play of the chriſtian character, than if we were all 
exactly of a mind ; then the ſtrong would bear 
the infirmities of the weak, the one would not 
cenſure nor the other deſpiſe, nor would thoſe 
whoſe minds have been enlarged by a variety 
of experience and obſervation, think it at all 
ſtrange, much leſs would they be angry, if 
others, who have not had the ſame advantages, 
cannot immediately enter into all their ſenti- 
ments, St, Paul, in knowledge, abilities and 
uſefulneſs, was eminently ſuperior to all thoſe 
among whom he chiefly converſed, and, as an 
| apoſtle, he had a ſtronger right than any man, 
ſince the apoſtles day, could have, to exact an 
_ Implicit deference and ſubmiſſion; but he had 
drunk deeply of the ſpirit of his Maſter, and 
we are Concerned to follow him, as he fol- 
lowed Chriſt, in the exerciſe of tenderneſs to 
the weakeſt of the flock. 

'-: "op 1 
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It is not my preſent buſineſs to define what 
are properly eſſentials in the Chriſtian Religion, 
and to ſeparate them clearly from the leſs im- 
portant points, which, for that reaſon, and in 
contra- diſtinction to the other, are called Cir- 
cumſtantials. This would lead me too far, 
tho', perhaps, it would not be fo difficult as a 
perſon might at firſt expect, who ſhould be 
told of all that has been written (with little 
ſatisfaction) upon the ſubject. I foreſee a fu- 
ture period in our hiſtory, when a diſquiſition 
of this kind will be almoſt neceſſary; and if I 
am ſpared to reach ſo far, I ſhall probably 
embrace the occaſion, In the mean time 
would juſt hint an obſervation or two. upon 
this head, which the intelligent reader (if he 


thinks them juſt) may apply. as he ſees proper. 


1. Circumſtantials and eſſentials in religion 
(if we ſpeak with propriety) are derived from 
the ſame ſource, and reſolved into the ſame 
authority. To conſider the commands of 
God as eſſentials, and the inventions and tra- 
ditions of men ſuperadded thereto, as circum- 
ſtantials, would be a very improper, and indeed 

a very falſe diviſion of the ſubject. Nothing 
but what is preſcribed by the word of God, 
or may be fairly deduced from it, is worthy 
the name even of a circumſtantial in true reli- 
gion. Human appointments, if not repugnant 
to ſcripture and the light of conſcience, may 
be ſubmitted to for the Take of peace, or when 
the general purpoſes of edification cannot be 
attained without —_— but they ſeem not to 
deſerve 
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deferii a place even among the circumſtantials 
ofa religion which is of divine inſtitution. All 
the laboured arguments, whether for or againſt 

the colour of a garment, the ſhape of a build- 
ing, and a multitude of other things equally 
infignificant, ſeem to have occaſioned a need- 
leſs loſs of time and temper, chiefly by a 
_ miſtake of the queſtion on both fides. 
2. Effentials in chriſtianity are thofe things 
without which no man can be a Chriſtian in 
the ſight of God, and by the decifion of his 
word; and, on the other hand, thoſe things 
only are eſſential, which whoever poſſeſſes is, 
by ſcripture declaration, in a ſtate of favour 
with God through Chriſt. Thefe might be 
branched out into many particulars, but they 
are fully and ſurely comprized in two, Faith 
and Holineſs. Theſe are eſſential to the * 
of a Chriſtian, are only to be found in 
Chriſtian, are infallible tokens that the poffellor 
is accepted in the Beloved, and whoever dies 
without them muſt aſſuredly periſh : theſe are 
eſſentials, becauſe they are abſolutely neceſſary, 
for it is written, He that believeth not ſhall be ' 
damned®, . and, Without Holineſs no man 
ſhall ſee the Lord a: and they are eſſential like- 
wiſe, becaufe they demonſtrate an intereſt in 
the promiſe of everlaſting life. Thus our 
Lord declares, He that heareth my words, and 
believeth in him that ſent me, hath everlaſting 
life, and ſhall not coine into condemnation, 
but is paſſed from death unto life“; and the 
T 2 apoſtle, 


IM Mark 16. 16. © Heb. 12. 14. John 5. 24. 
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apoſtle, writing to the believing Romans, tells 
them, Now being made free from fin, and 
become the ſervants of God, you have your 
fruit unto holineſs, and the end everlaſting 
life *. Theſe then are the eſſentials of religion, 
and tho” they are produced by the ſame power 
of the holy ſpirit, and derived from a know- 
ledge of the ſame truths, and therefore cannot 
be ſeparated, they may properly be diſtin- 
guiſhed, for the conviction of thoſe who pre- 
tend to one without the other. The moſt 
ſpecious appearances of holineſs, which are not 


accompanied with faith in Chriſt, may be 


ſafely rejected as counterfeits. On the other 
hand, a profeſſion of faith which is not evi- 
denced by the 'fruits of holineſs, by gracious 
tempers, and a tenor of life becoming the 
goſpel, is dead, deluſory and deſtructive. 
If the queſtion i is removed another ſtep, and 
it ſhould be aſked, Which, or how many, of 
the doctrines of ſcripture are neceſſary to pro- 
duce the faith and holineſs ſuppoſed requiſite? 
it may ſuffice to ſay, That, in the nature of 
things, no perſon can be expected to believe in 
Chriſt, till convinced of his need of him, and 
of his ability, as a Saviour, fully to anſwer his 
expectations: and as a ſupreme love to God, 
and a Hatred of all fin, are evidently included 
in the idea of holineſs, it ſuppoſes a diſpoſition 
of mind, which every man's experience proves 
to be beyond the power of fallen nature; and 
therefore, a competent knowledge and cordial | 
. acceptance 
? Rom. 6, 22. 
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acceptance of what the ſcripture teaches, con- 

cerning the nature and deſert of fin, the perſon 

and mediatory acts of Chriſt, the cauſes, ends 
and effects of his mediation, together with the 

neceſſity .of that change of heart which is ex- 
preſſed by a being born again, appear to be 

eſſentially neceflary to that faith and holineſs 
which are deſcribed in the goſpel. 5 

3. The circumſtantials of religion include 


all thoſe particulars of revelation, which a 


perſon, poſſeſſed of the above- mentioned eſſen- 
tials, may as yet be unacquainted with, or 
unable to judge of with certainty. A careful 
application to the ſcripture, a diligent waiting 
upon God in prayer, and an improvement of 
the means of grace, will (by the divine bleſ- 
ſing which is promiſed to thoſe who ſeek in 
this manner) increaſe our light, comprehen- 
ſion and certainty, with regard to theſe points, 
which, tho' not eſſentially neceſſary to the 
being of a Chriſtian, are exceedingly condu- 
cive to his well-being, to his growth and eſta- 
bliſhment in the truth. : 
This ſubject may be, perhaps, illuſtrated 
from the animal frame, in which what we call 
the vital parts may be conſidered as eſſential to 
life, becauſe there can be no life without 
them. We may eaſily conceive that a man 
may live without an arm or leg, or ſeveral 
members and organs, which, tho' highly va- 
luable for uſe and comfort, are not neceſſarily 
connected with life; but if we conceive of 
him as deprived of his head, heart or lungs, 
T 3 — 
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we can no longer confider him as living : yet 
it is defirable to have a body not only ani- 
mated but organized. So likewiſe in religion, 
| thoſe who are truly partakers of it will not too 
| _ curiouſly enquire, how much knowledge, or 
N what degree of practice, is barely conſiſtent 
with a poſhbility of life, but they will earneſtly 
deſire to be acquainted with the whole will of 
God, and that every part of it may have a 
ſuitable influence upon their practice: but in 
the mean time a conſolation is provided, in 
the promiſes of God made to thoſe who have 
received the ſeeds of faith and true holineſs, 
againſt the fears, doubts and involuntary miſ- 
takes which, from remaining ignorance, they 
are yet ſubject to: he will ſupply what is 
wanting, pardon what is amiſs, and lead them 
on from ſtrength to ſtrength ; they are to walk 
by the light already afforded, to wait on him 
for an increaſe, to be diffident of themſelves 
and gentle to others, and things which as yet 
they know not, God will, in his due time, re- 
| veal to them. But to return from this di- 
greſſion —— 
V. Every part of St. Paul's hiſtory and 
writings demonſtrates a diſintereſted ſpirit, and 
that his uncommon labours were directed to 
no other ends than the glory of God and the 
good of men. No man had probably ſo great 
an influence over his hearers, or could have a 
juſter claim, from the nature and number of 
| his ſervices, to a ſuitable proviſion for himſelf; 
228 he could * with truth, We ſeek not 
| | your's, 


WW 
your's, but you. To cut off all occafions of 
miſapprehenſion on this head, he uſually ſub- | 
mitted to work with his own hands, rather 
than 4 be chargeable to his friends. It is true, 
he does not propoſe himſelf to us a pattern in 
this reſpect, for he tells us* that the labourer 
is worthy of his hire, and that the Lord had 
_ ordained that thoſe who preach the goſpel 
ſhould live by the goſpel ; and when he ſaw it 
expedient, he did not refuſe to be himſelf aſ- 
ſiſted by others. He ſhewed, by accepting 
ſuch aſſiſtance from ſome, that he ee e 
his liberty, and did not act from a ſpirit of 
pride or ſingularity when he declined it; and, 
by his more general practice, he evidenced 
that he was ſuperior to all ſelfiſh and merce- 
nary motives ; and, upon the whole, he was 
content to appear and live as a poor man, and 
tho? he had learnt, in the ſchool of Chriſt, 
how to abound as well as to ſuffer want, the 
latter ſeems to have been more frequently his 
lot*; he ſaw too many falſe teachers, who, 
under the ſanction of a ſacred character, made 
merchandize of ſouls, and he not only ſeverely 
_— DO. 
4 x Cor. 9. 18. That—I may make the goſpel of Chriſt 
without charge— A9wavry dne that I may ſet it before you 
gratis, or a free goſpel. The meſſengers of good news are 
uſually gratified with a reward, but the apoſtle, tho' he 
brought the moſt welcome and important tidings that ever 
rejoiced the hearts of men, would not encumber or diſgrace 
the news, by receiving any thing for it : the truth is, he 
took as much pleaſure in delivering his meſſage as they 
could in hearing it, and found his reward in his employ- 


ment, 
| 1 Cor. 9. 14. Phil. 4. 12. 
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cenſured them, but by this ſelf-denial, which 
they were unable to imitate, he manifeſted the 
-vanity of their pretences in ſetting themſelves 
forth as the apoſtles of Chriſt. This ſeems to 
have been his chief deſign in it, and the reaſon 
of his repeating, with ſo much earneſtneſs, his 
determination to take nothing from the Corin- 
thians, who were too much inclined to liſten 
to ſome of theſe teachers, to his diſadvantage. 
But whatever parade they might make of gifts 
or zeal, or however they might preſume to 
equal themſelves to him in other reſpects, he 
knew they would not attempt to ſhare with 
Him in the glory of preaching the goſpel freely, 
which was diametrically inconſiſtent with their 
whole deſign. The circumſtances with us are 
ſo far different, that, in propoſing St. Paul as 
a pattern of diſintereſtedneſs, we do not lay a 
ſtreſs upon his preaching the goſpel without 
expence to his hearers ; yet, in his noble con- 
tempt of worldly advantage, and making every 
thing ſtoop to the great ends of his miſſion, he 
ſtands as a precedent to all Chriſtian miniſters 
in ſucceeding times. In thoſe paſſages of his 
epiſtles to Timothy and Titus, where the ne- 
gative part of a miniſter's character (whether 
biſhop or deacon) is given, this is conſtantly 
one branch of it, that he mult not be influenced 
by a love of gain, and as conſtantly the word 
is compounded with the epithet, thy. Not 
given to filthy lucre to intimate that nothing 
can be more diſhoneſt or diſhonourable than to 
make a traffic of this ſcrvice. Nor is this the 
| 7 judgment. 
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judgment of ſcripture only, but the general 
voice of mankind. Nothing is a greater bar to 
a miniſter's uſefulneſs, or renders his perſon 
and labours more contemptible, than a known 
attachment to money, a griping fiſt and a hard 
heart. They who enter into the prieſt's office 
for a piece of bread, who are leſs concerned for 
the flock than the fleece, who employ all their 
arts and influence to exchange a leſs emolument 
for a greater, or to ſuperadd one to another, 
may have the reward they ſeek ; but of all the 
methods of acquiring wealth, which do -not 
directly expoſe a man to the laſh of human 
laws, this is the moſt to be lamented and 
avoided, If the ſcriptures are true, if St. Paul 
was a ſervant of Chriſt, and if the authority of 
his precepts and example is ſtill binding, a day 
will come when mercenary preachers will with 
they had begg'd their bread from door to door, 
or been chained to the oar of a galley for life, 
rather than have preſumed to intrude into the 
church upon ſuch baſe and unworthy views. 
It is to be feared that too many read the awful 
denunciations upon this head, in the prophets 
Jeremiah* and Ezekiel®, with indifference, as 
ſuppoſing they only relate to the Jews who 
lived at that time; but they are equally appli» 
cable to all who proſtitute the word and wor- 
ſhip of God to the purpoſes of ambition and 
avarice. Nl PET 
Vl. From the foregoing particulars we may 
collect the idea of true chriſtian zeal, as exem- 
8 1 plified 
t Jer. 23. „ Ezek, ch. 13 and 34. 
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plified in our apoſtle. Sk any word in 
our language is more miſunderſtood or abuſed, 
than Zeal”, It is uſed in the New Teſtament 
indifferently in a good or bad ſenſe, and it is 
conſidered as a vice or virtue according to its 
object and principle. It ſometimes denotes 
envy *, indignation or diſdain, an obſtinate and 
ighorant oppoſition to the truth, a miſguided 
warmth in unneceſſary things, and a conten- 
tious diſputatious temper. A zeal replete with 
| theſe characters has too frequently been the bane 
and opprobium of the chriſtian church; but it 
is good to be zealouſly affected in a good thing, 
and then it is finful to be otherwiſe. Our 
paſſions were not given us in vain. When the 
judgment is well informed, and the under- 
| ſtanding duly enlightened by the word of God, 
the more warmth the better; but this earneſt- 
neſs, in an ignorant or prejudiced perſon, is 
dangerous and hurtful to himſelf and others; 

All religious parties profeſs a great regard to the pre- 
cept, Jude 3. Contend earneſtly for the faith. And if noiſy 
anger, bold aſſertions, harſh cenſures, and bitter perſecuting 
Zeal, can ſingly or jointly anſwer the apoſtle's deſign, there 
is hardly a party but may glory in their obedience: but if 
the weapons of our warfare are not carnal, if the wrath of 
man worketh not the righteouſneſs of God—if the true 
chriſtian contention can only be maintained by ſcripture 
arguments, meekneſs, patience, prayer, and an exemplary 
converſation—lIf this is the true ſtate of the caſe, where is 
the church or party (may I not ſay, where is the perſon) 
that has not ſtill much to learn and to practiſe in this point? 

x Compare Acts 5. 17. Rom. 13. 13. Rom. 10. 2. 
Phil. 3. 6. Gal. 1. 14. Acts 21. 20. James 3. 16. in all 
which places the word is the ſame that is rendered Zeal in 


2 Cor. 9. 2. Col. 4. 13. John 2. 17. 
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it is like haſte in a man in the dark, who 
knows not where he is going, nor what miſ- 
chieſs he may ſuffer or occaſion. Falſe zeal 
ſpends its ſtrength in defence of names and 
forms, the externals of religion or the inven- 
tions of men; it enforces its edits by compul- 
fion and ſeverity ; it would willingly call for 
fire from heaven, but, unable to do this, it 
kindles the flame of perſecution, and (if not 
providentially reſtrained) wages war with the 
peace, comfort and liberty of all who diſdain 
to wear its chains, and breathes threatening 
flaughter and deſtruction with an unrelenting 
ſpirit; its mildeſt weapons (which it never 
3 alone, except where it is check'd by 
a ſuperior power) are calumny, contempt and 
| hatred, and the objects it ſeeks to worry are 
generally the quiet in the land, and thoſe who 
worſhip God in ſpirit and in truth: in a word, 
it reſembles the craft by which it works, and 
is earthly, ſenſual, deviliſh. But the true 
chriſtian zeal is a heavenly gentle flame; it, 

ſhines and warms, but knows not to deſtroy ; 
it is the ſpirit of Chriſt infuſed with a ſenſe of 
his love into the heart; it is a generous phi- 
lanthropy and benevolence, which, like the 
light of the ſun, diffuſes itſelf to every object, 
and longs to be the inſtrument of good (if 
poſſible) to the whole race of mankind ; a 
ſenſe of the worth of ſouls, the importance of 
unſeen things, and the awful condition of un- 
awakened ſinners, makes it indeed earneſt and 
importunate, but this it ſhews not by bitterneſs 
| and 
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and conſtraint, but by an unwearied perſe- 
verance in attempting to overcome? evil with 
good ; it returns bleflings for curſes, prayers 
for ill-treatinent, and, tho' often reviled and 
affronted, cannot be diſcouraged from renewed 
efforts to make others partakers of the happi-. 
neſs itſelf poſſeſſes; it knows how to expreſs a 
becoming indignation againſt the errors and 
follies of men, but towards their perſons * it is 
all gentleneſs and compaſſion ; it weeps (and 
would, if poſſible, weep tears of blood) over 
| thoſe who will not be perſuaded, but, while 
it plainly repreſents the conſequences of their 

obſtinacy, it trembles at * its own declarations, 


Y See Rom. 22. 20, 21, This practice the apoſtle recom- 
mends by the metaphor of heaping coals of fire on an 
enemy's head. As metals that endure a moderate warmth, 
without alteration, are melted down and quite diſſolved by 
an intenſe heat, ſo the hard heart, even of an enemy, may 
be ſometimes ſoftened by a ſeries, an indefatigable heaping 
up, of favours and obligations. This is a noble piece of 
chemiſtry, but almoſt as much out of repute and practice 
as the ſearch after the philoſopher's ſtone. When 
St. Paul, fpeaking of the Judaizing falſe teachers and their 
adherents, ſays, I would they were even cut off which 
trouble you, he ſeems to allude to the circumciſion they fo 
ſtrenuouſly enforced, Gal. 5. 12. Compare Phil. 3. 2. 
His wiſh concerning theſe ſectaries has been often perverted, 
to give ſanction to the rage of perſecutors ; but he does not 
mean to cut them off with fire and ſword, or to cut them 
off from fire and water, but to have them excluded from 
communion and converſe with true believers. Ho 
awful to declare, to denounce the terrors of the Lord! 
Thoſe terrors which are repreſented to us by fire unquench- 
able, with the additional idea of eternity, Matt: 3. 12. 
Mark 9. 43. As ſuch deſcriptions ſhock and alarm a guilty 

Cy conſcience, 
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and feels for them who cannot feel for them- 
ſelves ; it is often grieved, but cannot be pro- 
voked. The zealous Chriſtian is ſtrictly ob- 
ſervant of his own failings, candid and tender 
to the faults of others; he knows what al- 
lowances are due to the frailty of human nature 
and the temptations of the preſent ſtate, and 
willingly makes all the allowances poſſible ; 
and, tho” he dare not call evil good, cannot 
but judge according to the rule of the ſcripture, 
yet he will conceal the infirmities of men as 
much as he can, will not ſpeak of them with- 
out juſt cauſe, much leſs will he aggravate the 
caſe, or boaſt himſelf over them. Such was 
the zeal of our apoſtle : bold and intrepid in 
the cauſe of God and truth, unwearied in ſer- 
vice, inflexible in danger, when duty called 
he was not to be reſtrained either by the threats 
of enemies, the ſolicitations of friends, or the 
proſpect of any hardſhips to which he might 
be expoſed ; he chearfully endured hunger and 
thirſt, watching and wearineſs, poverty and 
contempt, and counted not his life dear, ſo 
that he might fulfil the great purpoſes of the 
miniſtry which he had received of the Lord. 
But at the fame time, in all his intercourſe 
with 


conſcience, there are two different methods by which the 
removal of this alarm is attempted : ſome ſeek and find 
peace and ſecurity from the blood of Jeſus; and ſome, 
who are not pleaſed with this method, fatisfy themſelves 
and their friends with criticiſms upon the terms, and tell 
us that the phraſe for ever and ever {ignifies a limited ſpace, 


fe. fire that cannot be quenched deyotes fire that goes out of 
_ itlelf, | 
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with men, he was gentle, mild and com- 
paſſionate ; he ſtudied the peace, and accom- 
modated himſelf to the weakneſs of all about 
him; when he might command he uſed en- 
treaties, when he met with hard and injurious 
treatment he bore it patiently, and, if oppor- 
tunity offered, requited it with Kindneſs. 
Thus as he had drunk of the ſpirit, fo he 
walked in the ſteps of his Lord and Maſter, 
All who bear the name of miniſters of 
Chriſt, would do well to examine how far 
their tempers and conduct are conformable to 
St. Paul's. Are there not too many who 
widely differ from him? Where he was im- 
moveable as an iron pillar, they are flexible 
and yielding as a reed waving in the wind, 
ſuiting their doctrines and practice to the de- 
praved taſte of the world, and proſtituting 
their talents and calling to the unworthy pur- 
ſuit of ambition and applauſe. On the other 


hand, in things leſs eſſential, or not com- 


manded, they invade the rights of private 
judgment, and attempt to bind ® heavy yokes 
and impoſitions upon thoſe whom Chriſt has 
made free; and while they readily tolerate (if 

| not 


d Matt. 23. 4. They bind heavy burdens, and grievaus ts 
be borne, a weight of traditions and obſervances, and lay 
them upon mens ſhoulders, but they themſelves will not move 
them with one of their fingers. There is a double oppoſition 
in this paſſage—berween to be borne and to move, and be- 
tween the /boulders and a finger. It has been often found 
fince, that Thofe who are moſt impatient of reftraint them- 
ſelves, are moſt earneſt in preſſing yokes and bonds upon 
others. | | | 


Z | 
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not countenance) ſcepticiſm and immorality, 
they exert all their ſtrength and ſubtlety to 
diſquiet or ſuppreſs thoſe who differ from 1 
in the ſlighteſt circumſtance, if they profeſs to 
differ for conſcience-ſake. But Jeſus has no 
ſuch miniſters: their claim is utterly vain ; 
none but thoſe who are ignorant of the plaineſt 
truths. can allow them this character ; their 
tempers, their behaviour, the tenor of their 
profeſſed inſtructions, and the total want af 
efficacy and influence in their miniſtrations, 
plainly demonſtrate that he neither ſent them 
nor owns them. 

VII. Having conſidered the ſubject- matter 
and the leading views of the apoſtle s miniſtry, 
it may not be improper to take ſome notice of 
his manner as a preacher. This he reminds 
the Corinthians of. They were reputed a po- 
lite and ingenious people. St. Paul was aware 
of their character, and expreſſes himſelf as if 

he had been deliberating, before he ſaw them, 

in what way he ſhould addreſs them with the 
faireſt Probably of ſucceſs: he tells them, 
that he determined to know nothing * 
them but Jeſus Chriſt, and him crucitied, 
cluding, in this one comprehenſive Arbe. 
the whole ſcheme of goſpel doctrine: and as 
to the manner in which he delivered this doc- 
trine, he ſays, My ſpeech and my preaching 
was not with enticing words of man's wiſdom, 
but in demonſtration of the ſpirit. and with 
power. We are ſure that he did not renounce 

DP juſtneſs 
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juſtneſs of reaſoning or propriety of expreſſion; 
in theſe reſpects he exceeded their moſt- ad- 
mired orators, as may appear to any who have 
{kill and candour to compare his epiſtles and 
diſcourſes (in the original) with the beſt per- 
formances of the Greek writers; but he re- 
nounced the enticing or plauſible words of man's 
wiſdom. In the term man's wiſdom, I appre- 
hend may be included whatever the natural 
faculties of man are capable of diſcovering or 
receiving, independent of the peculiar teaching 
of the ſpirit of God, which is promiſed and 
reſtrained to thoſe who, ſenſible of their own 
fooliſhneſs, are brought to believe in Jeſus 
_ Chriſt, the wiſdom of God; and the enticing 
words of man's wiſdom may include all thoſe 
ways and arts which the wiſe men of the 
world have uſed, or approved, as moſt effectual 
to expreſs, adorn * or defend their own wiſe 
ſentiments and diſcoveries. Theſe, and the 
methods of ſetting them off to advantage, have 
been divided into many branches, and digni- 
fied with ſounding names ; but all the efforts 


. © In 1 Cor. 14. 9. St. Paul recommends words eaſy to be 
underſtood, His reaſoning in that chapter is levelled not 
only againſt the abſurdity of ſpeaking in an unknown 
tongue, but againſt the uſe of any terms, or the treating 
upon any ſubjects, which are not adapted to the level of 
the auditory. Many diſcourſes that are expreſſed in Engliſh 
phraſes, are as Ae to the bulk of the people as if they 
were delivered in Greek; for what have the people to do 
with ſcholaſtic or metaphyſical niceties, or curious re- 
ſearches into antiquity, or elegant diſſertations upon the 
fitneſs of things? They cannot underſtand them, and if 


they could, they would find them nothing to their purpoſe. 
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of man's wiſdom, conſidered as engaged in the 
ſubjects of religion and morals, may be ſummed 
up in three particulars. 1. A vain enquiry 
into things which lie wholly beyond the capa- 
city of man in his preſent ſtate, and which can 
only be diſcovered by ſupernatural revelation. 
2. A vain attempt to account for every thing 
according to the light and principles of depraved 
reaſon. 3. A ſtudious exactneſs in language, 
either an eaſy flow of words to pleaſe and 
amuſe the ear, or a torrent of ſtrong and figu- 
rative expreſſions to engage the paſſions, ac- 
cording as a different taſte or faſhion happens 
to prevail. It would be too dry a taſk to il- 
luſtrate theſe points, by adducing ſpecimens of 
each from the works of the ancient and modern 
philoſophers: but if we had not other employ- 
ment in hand, it would be eaſy to ſhew that 
man's wiſdom, in the firſt ſenſe, is Uncertainty; - 
in the fecond, Prejudice; in the third, Impo- 
ſition and Artifice. It is ſufficient for my pre- 
| ſent purpoſe, that the apoſtle renounced them 
all. Inſtead of vain? conjectures, he ſpoke 
from certain experience; he could fay, I re- 
ceived of the Lord that which I alſo deli- 
U | vered 
© 'Tho' the apoſtle diſclaimed the kept ſophiſtry which 
obtained in the ſchools, the tenor of his preaching was 
founded upon the cleareſt principles, and contained a chain 
of the juſteſt conſequences; he did not only aſſert, but 
prove and demonſtrate, the truth of his doctrines, by an- 
cient prophecies, by recent facts, and by a preſent incon- 
teſtible efficacy. Yet it is called the demonſtration of the 
ſpirit, to intimate that the ſtrongeſt and beſt adapted evi- 


dence is inſufficient to the purpoſes of ſalvation, unleſs ac- 
companied with a divine power. | g 
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vered to you: inſtead of accommodating his 
doctrine to the taſte and judgment of his 
hearers, he ſpoke with authority, in the name 
of God whom he ſerved : inſtead of loſing 
time in meaſuring words and ſyllables, that he 
might obtain the character of a fine ſpeaker, 
he ſpoke, from the feeling and fullneſs of his 
heart, the words of ſimplicity and truth. The 
ſucceſs of his preaching did not at all depend 
upon the ſoftneſs and harmony of his periods, 
and therefore he diſdained an attention to thoſe 
petty ornaments of ſpeech, which were quite 
neceſſary to help out the poverty of man's wi/- 
dem ; he ſought ſomething elſe, which thoſe 
who preach themſelves, rather than Chriſt 
Jeſus the Lord, have little reaſon? to expect, 
I mean, the power and demonſtration of the 
ſpirit ; he knew that this alone could give him 
ſucceſs; and. miniſters may learn from him, 
what to avoid and what to ſeek for, if they 
would be uſeful to their hearers. Men can 
but declare the truths of the goſpel : it is the 
ſpirit of God who alone can reveal them: no- 


thing leſs than a divine power can preſent them 


to the mind in their Juſt importance, and 
throw 


f A man who has Sans and ſcience in his head, but 
does not know or reliſh the goſpel of Chriſt, is an ignorant, 
indeed, a ſtupid perſon, unaffected with the grandeſt view 
of wiſdom, power and goodneſs, that ever was, or can be 
diſplayed; and whoever truly knows and embraces this 
myflery of godlineſs, is a wiſe man, a perſon of an excel- 
lent underſtanding, tho* he may not be much acquainted 
with thoſe uncertain, unſatisfying ſyſtems, which. men 
on agreed to honour with the name > of n See 
Pl. 111. 10. | 


on 
throw light into the ſoul by which they may 
be perceived; nothing leſs than this power 
can ſubdue the will, and open the heart to re- 
ceive the truth in the love of it ; without this 
concurring agency, even St. Paul would have 
preached in vain, From what has been ſaid, 
we may remark two obvious reaſons (amongſt 
others) why we have ſo much unſucceſsful 
preaching in our days; either the goſpel truths 
are given up, or the goſpel ſimplicity departed 
from. Where either of theſe is the caſe, the 
Lord refuſes his power and bleſſing. 
VIII. Another obſervable part of St. Paul's 
character, is: his unaffected humility. In the 
midſt of his eminent and extenſive ſervices, he 
retained a deep ſenſe of the part he once acted 
againſt the Lord. He ſpeaks of himſelf, on 
this account, in the moſt abaſing language, as 
the chief of ſinners, and ſtrongly expreſſes his 
unworthineſs of the grace and apoſtleſhip he 
had received, by comparing himſelf to an un- 
timely births; and tho' his inſight into the 
myſteries of the goſpel, the communion he 
maintained with God, by faith in his Son, 
77... ĩðͤ | and 
E 1 Cor. 15. 8. As one born out of due time. The ori- 
riginal word is ExTgwue, that is, An abortion, He ſpeaks of 
| himſelf under this deſpicable image (the true ſenſe of which 
is not eaſily perceived by an Engliſh reader) to ſhew the 
deep and humbling ſenſe he retained of the part he once 
. aQted againſt the church of Chriſt ; he conſidered himſelf 
as unworthy and contemptible to the laſt degree, as one of 
whom no good hope could be juſtly formed at that time, 
much leſs that he ſhould be honoured with a fight of the 


Lord Jeſus from heaven, and with a call to the apoſtolic 
office. . 1 | 
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and the beauty of holineſs which ſhone in his 
_ converſation were all 1 the common 
meaſure, yet having, in the ſame proportion, 
a clearer ſenſe of his obligations, and of the 
extent and purity of the divine precepts, he 
thought nothing of his preſent attainments, in 
compariſon of thoſe greater degrees of grace he 
was * ſtill preſſing after. While, in the eyes 
of others, he appeared not only exemplary, 
but unequalled, he eſteemed himſelf leſs than 
the leaſt of all ſaints; and his patience and 
condeſcenſion towards others, and his acquieſ- 
cence under all the trying diſpenſations of pro- 
vidence with which he was exerciſed, were a 
proof that this was not an affected manner of 
expreſſion, but the genuine dictate of his heart. 
To ſpeak of one's- ſelf in abaſing terms is eaſy, 
and ſuch language is often a thin veil, thro 
which the motions of pride may be eaſily diſ- 
cerned; but tho' the language of humility 
may be counterfeited, its real fruits and actings 
are inimitable. Here again he is a pattern for 
Chriſtians. An humble frame of mind is the 
ſtrength and ornament of every other grace, 
and the proper ſoil wherein they grow. A 
proud Chriſtian, that is, one who has a high 
cConceit of his own {blitics' and attainments, is 
no leis a contradiction, than a ſober drunkard, 
or 


b Phill. 3. 13. Forgetting the things that are hebind. As 
a traveller upon urgent buſineſs poſts from place to place, 
forgets the diſtance and inconveniences behind him, and 
has all his thoughts taken up with the place he would be at, 
and me remainder of the road that leads to it. 
1 Ephel. 3. 8. 
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or a 2 generous miſer. All other ſeeming excel- 
lencies are of no real value, unleſs accompanied 
with this; and tho' a perſon ſhould appear to 
have little more than a conſciouſneſs of his 
own inſufficiency, and a teachable dependent 
ſpirit, and is waiting upon the Lord, in his 
appointed way, for inſtruction and a bleſſing, 
he will infallibly thrive as'a tree planted by the' 
water- ſide &, for God, who reſiſteth the proud, 
has promiſcd to give grace to the humble. 
But, in an eſpecial manner, humility is neceſ- 
{ary and beautiful in a miniſter ; the greateſt 
abilities and moſt unwearied diligence will not 
_ enſure ſucceſs without it; a ſecret (if allowed) 
apprehenſion of his own importance, will de- 
prive him of that aſſiſtance, without which he 
can do nothing ; his arm will be dried up, and 
his right eye will be darkened: for the Lord of 
hoſts hath purpoſed to ſtain the pride of all hu- 
man glory, and will honour none but thoſe who 
abaſe themſelves, and are willing to give all 
the praiſe to him alone. If any man had 

ground to ſet a value upon his knowledge, 
gifts and ſervices, St. Paul might juſtly claim 
the pre-eminence ; but tho' he was an apoſtle, 
and an inſpired writer, tho he had planted 
churches thro' a conſiderable part of the 

known world, tho' he was received as an angel 
by many to whom he preached, and, by a 
peculiar favour, had been caught up into the 
third heaven, yet he was, by grace, preſerved 


from being exalted above meaſure, or from 
Te aſſuming 


* James 4.6. Tech. 1I. 17. 
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aſſuming an undue ſuperiority over his bre⸗ 
thren. The authority with which he was en- 


truſted he employed ſolely to their advantage, 


and accounted himſelf the leaſt of all, and the 
ſervant of all. How very oppoſite has been 
the conduct of many fince his time, who have 
aimed to appropriate the name of Miniſters of 
Chriſt, excluſively, to themſelves! 
Such was our apoſtle, and the ſame ſpirit 
| (tho' in an inferior degree) will be found in all 
_ © the faithful miniſters of the Lord Jeſus: they 
love his name; it is the pleaſing theme of 
their miniſtry, and to render it glorious in the 
eyes of ſinners is the great ſtudy of their lives; 
for his ſake, they love all who love him, and 
are their willing ſervants to promote the com- 
- fort and edification of their ſouls; they love 
his goſpel, faithfully proclaim it without diſ- 


zuiſe or alteration, and ſhun not to declare the 


Whole counſel of God, ſo far as they are 
themſelves acquainted with it; they contend 
_ earneſtly for the faith once delivered to the 
. faints, and are deſirous to preſerve and main- 
tain the truth, in its power and purity ; the 
knowledge of their own weakneſs and fallibi- 
lity makes them tender to the weakneſſes of 
others, and tho' they dare not lay, or allow, 
any other foundation than that which God has 
laid in Zion, yet, knowing that the kingdom 
of God does not confiſt in meats and drinks, 
but in righteouſneſs, peace and joy in the 
Holy Ghoſt, they guard againſt the influence 
of a Par- iti, and, if their laboufs are con- 

A fined 

1 EST * 


„ 
fined to Chriſtians of one denomination, their 
love and prayers are not limited within ſuch 
narrow bounds, but extend to all who love 
and ſerve their Maſter; they have entered 
upon the miniſtry, not for low and fordid 
ends, for popular applauſe or filthy lucre, but 
from a conſtraining ſenſe of the love of Jeſus, 
and a juſt regard to the worth and danger of 
immortal ſouls; their zeal is conducted and 
modelled by the example and precepts of their 
Lord, their defire is not to deſtroy, but to 
fave, and they with their greateſt enemies a 
participation in their choiceſt bleſſings; in the 
ſubject- matter and the manner of their preach- | 
ing, they ſhew that they ſeek not to be men- 
pleaſers, but to commend the truth to every 
man's conſcience in the fight of God, and 
when they have done their utmoſt, and when 
God has bleſſed their labours, and given them 
acceptance and ſucceſs beyond their hopes, 
they are conſcious of the defects and evils at- 
tending their beſt endeavours, of the weak 
influence the truths they preach to others have 
upon their own hearts, that their ſufficiency of 
every kind is of God, and not of themſelves, 
and therefore they fit down, aſhamed, as un- 
Profitable ſervants, and can rejoice or glory in 
nothing, but in Him who came into the 
world to ſave the chief. of ſinners. 


It might be expected that a ſpirit and con- = 


duct, thus uniformly benevolent and diſinte- 
reſted, and witneſſed to, in a greater or leſs 
— by the good effect of their miniſtry 

r and 
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and example amongſt their  hearers, would 
ſecure them the good-will of mankind, and 
entitle them to peace, if not to reſpect ; but, 
on the contrary,. theſe are the very people who 
are repreſented as deceivers of fouls, and di- 
ſturbers of ſociety ; they are not permitted to 
live in ſome places, and it is owing to a con- 
currence of favourable circumſtances, if they 
are permitted to ſpeak in any; the eyes of 
many are upon them, watching for their halt- | 
ing, their infirmities are aggravated, their ex- 
preſſions wreſted, their endeavours counter- 

acted, and their perſons deſpiſed. The deſign 

of our hiſtory is to ſhew, in the courſe of every 
period of the church, that. thoſe who have 

_ approached neareſt to the character I have ® 
attempted to delineate from St. Paul, have 
always met with ſuch treatment; and from 
his declaration, that All who will live a godly 
in Chriſt Jeſus ſhall ſuffer perſecution, we 
may expect it will always be ſo, while human 
nature and the ſtate of the world remain as 
they are. However, it may be a conſolation 
to thoſe who ſuffer for -righteouſneſs-ſake, to 
reflect, that the apollles were treated thus be- 
fore them, particularly St. Paul, who, as he 
laboured, 0 he ſuffered more abundantly than 
the 


m Our Lord's declaration, Behold I ſend you forth as 
lambs in the midſt of wolves, is applicable to all his ſer- 
vants. The fight of a lamb is ſufficient to provoke the rage 
and appetite of a wolf: thus the ſpirit of the goſpel awakens 
the rage and oppoſition of the world; they have an anti- 
pathy to it, and owe it a grudge wherever they fee it. 


* 2 Tim. 3. 12. 


A | 
the reſt ; his perſon was treated with con- 
tempt and deſpite, his character traduced, his 
doctrine miſrepreſented, and tho' his natural 
and acquired abilities were great, and he ſpoke 
with power and the demonſtration of the ſpirit, 
yet he was eſteemed the filth and off-ſcouring 
of all things, a“ babler and a ? madman, 


Akts 17. 18. P 2 Cor. 5. 13. See likewiſe 
Mark 3. 21. And when his friends heard it they went out to 
lay hold of him, for they ſaid, He is beſide himſelf; that is to 
ſay, His attention to the office he has undertaken has 
tranſported him beyond the bounds of reaſon, and made 
him forget his ſtation, his friends, and his ſafety, therefore, 
out of pure affection and prudence, they would have con- 
| fined him: nor is it any wonder that our Lord's friends and 
relatives ſhould thus think and ſpeak of him, ſince we are 
aſſured that even his brethren did not believe on him. John 
7. 3. And there ſeems to have been no poſſible medium. 
All who were converſant with him, muſt either receive 
him as the Meffiah, or pity, if not deſpiſe him, as a mad- 
man. This was the mildeſt judgment they could form 
the phariſees indeed went farther, and pronounced him an 
impoſtor and a devil. Such was the treatment our Lord 
and Maſter found: Let not then his diſciples and ſervants 
be ſurprized or grieved that they are miſrepreſented and 
miſunderſtood, on account of their attachment to him, 
but let them comfort themſelves with his gracious words. 
John 15. 18—21. | 
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CHA P. 1. : 


of the Trregularities and Offences which ap- 
Peared in the Apoſtolic Churches. 


HERE are few things i in which the 
various diviſions of profeſſing Chriſ- 
tians are ſo generally agreed, as in 
ak OE highly and honourably of primitive 
Chriſtianity. In many perſons, this is no 
more than an ignorant admiration, not capable 
of diſtinguiſhing what is truly praiſe-worthy, 
but diſpoſed to applaud every thing in the groſs 
that has the ſanction of antiquity to recommend 
it. The primitive Chriſtians have been looked 
upon, by fome, as if they were not men of 
the fame nature and infirmities with ourſelves, 
but nearly infallible and perfect: this is often 
taken for granted in general, and when parti- 
culars are inſiſted on, it is obſervable that they 
are ſeldom taken from the records of the New 
. Teſtament, and the churches which flouriſhed 
in the apoſtles times, but rather from thoſe 
' who lived in and after the ſecond century, 
when a conſiderable deviation in doctrine, 
ſpirit and conduct, from thoſe which were 
indeed the primitive churches, had * 
taken 
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taken place, and there were evident ap- 
pearances of that curioſity, ambition and will- 


| worſhip, which increaſed by a ſwift progreſs, 


till at length profeſſed chriſtianity degenerate 
into little more than an empty name. 
If Chriſtians of the early ages are ſuppoſed 
to have been more exemplary than in aſter- 
periods, chiefly becauſe they lived nearer to 
the times of our Lord and his apoſtles, it will 
follow of courſe, that the earlier the better. 
We may then expect to find moſt of the 
Cbriſtian ſpirit among thoſe who were con- 
verted and edified by the apoſtles perſonal 
miniſtry; and tho we cannot allow the aſ- 
ſumption (for the power of godlineſs depends 
not upon dates, periods, or inſtruments, but 
upon the influences of the Holy Spirit) yet 


we are content to join iſſue upon the conclu= 


ſion, and are willing that all claims to a revival 
of religion, and a real reformation of manners, 
ſhall be admitted or rejected, as they accord or 
diſagree with the accounts we have of the 
churches planted by the apoſtles, and during 
the time that theſe authorized miniſters of 
Chriſt preſided over them. We can find no 
other period, in which we can, to ſo much 
advantage, propoſe the viſible churches of 
Chriſt as a pattern and ſpecimen of what his 
grace and goſpel may be expected to produce, 
in the preſent ſtate of human nature; for the 
apoſtles were furniſhed, in an extraordinary 
manner, with zeal, wiſdom, and authority for 
their work, and God was remarkably 1 5 

. with 
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with them, by the power of his ſpirit. Be- 
ſides, as all the information we have, con- 
cerning this period, is derived from the inſpired 
writings, we have that certainty of facts to 
ground our obſervations upon, which no other 
hiſtory can afford. 

Me have a pleaſing deſcription of the firſt 
of theſe churches, which was formed at Jeru- 
falem ſoon after our Lord's aſcenſion. On the 
day of Pentecoſt, many, who had perſonally 

conſented to the death of Jeſus, received 

Dower to believe in his name, and publicly 

joined themſelves to his diſciples : a ſenſe of 

His love and grace to each, united the whole 
body ſo cloſely together, that, tho” they were 
a multitude of ſeveral thouſands, it is ſaid , 
They were of one heart and of one ſoul, nei- 
ther ſaid any of them, that aught of the 

things which he poſſeſſed was his own, but 
they had all things common; and they con- 
tinued ſtedfaſtly in the apoſtles doctrine and 
fellowſhip, and in breaking of bread, and in 
prayers. Theſe were happy times indeed |! 
No interfering intereſts or jarring ſentiments, 
no ſubtle or factious ſpirits, no remiſſneſs in 
the means of grace, no inſtances of a conduct 
in any reſpect unbecoming the goſpel, were to 
be found among them; it ſeemed as if the 

owerful ſenſe of diving truths, which they 
had received, had overborne, if not extirpated, 
every evil diſpoſition in ſo large an aſſembly : 
"a even this (the difference of numbers 
* 
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excepted) is no peculiar caſe. The like has 
been obſervable again and again, when God 
has been pleaſed to honour miniſters, far in- 
ferior to the apoſtles, with a ſudden and ſignal 
influence, in places where the power of the 
goſpel had been little known before. In ſuch 
circumſtances the truth has been often im- 
preſſed and received with aſtoniſhing effects; 

many, who before were dead in treſpaſſes and 
ſins, having been, like thoſe of old, pierced 
to the heart, and then filled with en r 
from a believing knowledge of him on whom 
their ſins were laid, find themſelves, as it 
were, in a new world; old things are paſt 
away; the objects of time and ſenſe appear 
hardly worth their notice, the love of Chriſt 
conſtrains them, and they burn in love to all 
who will join them in praiſing their Saviour. 
Here indeed is a ſtriking change wrought, yet 
the infirmities inſeparable from human nature, 
tho' for the preſent overpowered, will, as oc- 
caſions ariſe, diſcover themſelves again, ſo far 
as to prove two things univerſally. . 1. That 
the beſt of men are ſtil] liable ro miſtakes and 
weakneſſes, for which they will have cauſe to 
mourn to the end of their lives. 2. That in 
the beſt times there will be ſome intruders, 
who, for a ſeaſon, may make a profeſſion, 
and yet, in the end, appear to have neither 

part nor lot in the matter. Thus it was in the 
church of Jeruſalem ; the pleaſing. ſtate of 
things mentioned above did not continue very 
long; an Ananias and a Sapphira were ſoon _ 
found 
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nd amongſt 3 who ſoup ht the praiſe 


. of. men, and made their — a cloke for 


covetouſneſs and hypocriſy"; grudgings and 
murmurings aroſe in a little time between the = 


Jews and the Helleniſts *; and it was not long 
before they were thrown into ſtrong debates, 
and in danger of diviſions, upon account of 
the queſtion firſt ſtarted at Antioch, Whether 
the law of Moſes was Rill i in force to believers, 
or not? 

In theſe later times, when it Has been at- 
tempted to vindicate and illuſtrate a revival of 
religion, by appealing to the writings of St. 
Paul, and the delineation he has given us of 
the faith and practice of a Chriſtian, the at- 
tempt has often excited diſdain; it has been 
thought a ſufficient anſwer, to enumerate and 
_ exaggerate the faults, miſtakes and inconfiſten- 
cies (or what the world is pleaſed to account 
ſach) that are charged upon the perſons con- 
cerned in ſuch an appeal, as neceffarily proving 
that, where theſe blemiſhes are found, there 
can be no reſemblance to the firſt Chriſtians. 
If the frequency did not leſſen the wonder, it 
might ſeem very unaccountable that any per- 
fon, who has read the New Teſtament, ſhould 
venture upon this method in a proteſtant 
country, where the people have the ſcripture 
in their hands, and are at liberty to judge for 
themſelves. But as there are not a few, even 
among proteſtants, who ſeem to expect their 


aſſertions will paſs for. proofs, I Propoſe, in 
| this 
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this chapter, int out ſeveral things 
which, — 14 4 tedly wrong, had a con- 
ſiderable prevalence among the firſt Chriſtians, 
leaving the application to the judicious reader. 
1 acknowledge my firm perſuaſion that a cer- 
tain ſyſtem of doctrine, revived of late years, 
is the dodtrine of the Reformation, and of the 
New Teſtament, which, tho' not ſuited to 
the general and - prevailing taſte, is attended, 
more or leſs, with the bleſſing and power of 
God, in turning ſinners from darkneſs to light; 
I confeſs that both miniſters and people, who 
eſpouſe this deſpiſed cauſe, have ſufficient 
ground for humiliation; we have ſeen, we 
ſtill ſee, many things, amongſt us which we 
cannot approve, we fear that too many are a 
real diſcredit to the cauſe they profels, and we 
are conſcious that the beſt of us fall mourn- 
fully ſhort of what might be expected from 


the ſublime principles which, by the grace of 


God, we have been taught from his word ; 
we defire to be open to conviction, not to con- 
tend for errors, or even to vindicate any thing 
that can be proved contrary to the ſcripture; 
but if ſome things not juſtifiable, which we 
muſt own have accompanied what we verily 
believe to be a work of the Spirit of God, are 
(43 ſome would repreſent them) ſufficient to 
diſcredit this work, to impeach the truth of 
the doctrines or the ſincerity of the inſtruments 
in the groſs— Then we are ſure it will follow, 
upon the ſame principles, that the Jews and 
leathens had juſt ground and warrant to reject 
the 
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the doctrine of the apoſtles, and to treat their 
perſons with contempt. 

A competent. knowledge and nsr 
of the preſent ſtate of man, in himſelf, and of 
the circumſtances in which he is placed, are 
neceſſary to preſerve us from being offended 
with the goſpel of Chriſt, on account of the 
_ imperfections that may be found in the conduct 
of thoſe who have ſincerely received it; due 
allowances muſt be made for the remains of 
ignorance and prejudice, the power of habit, 
temper and conſtitution, in different perſons. 
The various combinations of theſe, and other 
particulars, make each individual character, 
tho' agreeing in one common nature, and in- 
fluenced by the ſame general principles, in 
ſome reſpects an original. The power and 
ſubtlety of Satan, and his addreſs in ſuiting his 
temptations to the peculiar inclinations and 
ſituation of every perſon, muſt be taken into 
the account; and likewiſe the immenſe variety 
of occaſions ariſing from without, ſuch as, the 
provocations and arts of enemies, the influence 
of miſtaken friends, the neceſſary engagements, 
connections and relations of common life, the 
artifices of ſeducers, and the ſcandals of falſe 
profeſſors. Theſe things, and others which 
might be named, concur to make the path of 
duty exceeding difficult, eſpecially to young 
beginners, who, ſo ſoon as they become ſin- 
cerely deſirous to ſerve the Lord, find them- 


ſelves immediately in the n of ſcenes, in 
| which 
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which they can only be fitted to act their parts 
aright by a — and painful experience. 
They whoſe intentions are right, uſually ſet 
out with warm hearts and ſanguine expecta- 
tions, little aware of the difficulties that are 
before them; they have indeed a ſure rule to 
act by in the ſeripture, and they have a ſure 
promiſe, that t he Spirit of God will be their 
guide and teacher; but at firſt they have but 
little acquaintance with the ſcripture, and, till 
they are humbled by being left to commit 
many mortifying miſtakes, they are too prone 
to lean to their own underſtandings; every 
= brings them into ſome new difficulty, 
wherein they can get little direction from 
what they have paſſed thro' before, and often 
emergencies are ſo preſſing as hardly to leave 
room for deliberation : in ſhort, it ſeenis to be 
the Lord's pleaſure, not ſo much to preſerve 
them from miſtakes and indiſcretions at firſt, 
as to take occaſion to humble them upon this 
account, and to ſhew them how to cortect 
them when made. Thus they are more con- 
firmed in a ſenſe of their own weakneſs and of 
his goodneſs, and are trained up, by time, 
obſervation and repeated trials, to a more per- 
fe exerciſe of every branch of Chriſtian wiſ⸗ 
dom; by degrees: their judgments are formed 
_ to greater maturity, they are more jealous of 
themſelves,” more acquainted with Satan's de- 
vices, more capable of diſtinguiſhing the ſpirit 
and conduct of mankind, and eſpecially more 


Pn upon God for his teaching 
> and 
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and direction: and thus they grow into a par- 
ticipation of the ſpirit of the goſpel; and are 
enabled to act and ſpeak as becomes the ſer- 
vants of Chriſt. When his goſpel is faithfully 
preached and cordially received, there always 
will be ſome 'who are able, by the grace of 
God, to put to ſilence the ignorance of fooliſh 
men, and to demean themſelves ſo that, if 
any will ſpeak evil of them, the ſhame is re- 
torted upon themſelves; but among the num- 
bers who are forming in the ſame ſchool, there 
will likewiſe be ſome (for the reaſons 1 have 
ſuggeſted) whoſe conduct will, in ſome re- 
ſpecs, be liable to cenſure, tho their hearts 
are ſincere, and there will frequently be others 
who (like the hearers compared by our Lord 
to feed ſown upon rocky ground) will thruſt 
themſelves. amongſt profeſſors, be called by 
the ſame name, and accounted by the world 
the ſame people, who at length diſcover them- 
ſelves to be meer hypocrites. Theſe indeed 


will furniſh occaſion enough for exception, 


and they who are glad to have it ſo, will 
readily ſuppoſe or pretend that they are all 
alike. It remains to ſhew that, in this ſenſe, 
there is no new thing under the ſun. It was 
ſo from the beginning. | 

The apoſtle Paul bears an RAE taſti- 

mony to the ſincerity, zeal and grace of the 
believers amongſt whom he had. preached, 


and to whom he had written; he commends 


their work of faith and 48005 of love; he 
n them his | Joy, 1 glory, and his crown, 
and 
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and expreſſes his confidence in; the Lord, 

who had begun a good work in them, would 
afſuredly compleat it: but tho he knew there 
were many perſons among them, who were 
well eſtabliſhed in the truth, and Judicious i in 
their conduct, his admonitions upon ſeveral 
occaſions ſhew there were others, whoſe Judg- 
ments were weak, and Pareien unwar⸗ 
rantable. 1 Nine YO DIY "1141 
He Apeaks of che Corinthians tas a phopts! 
enriched in the knowledge of Chriſt, and ho- 
noured with an eminency of gifts, yet he takes 
notice of many things blameable in them; in- 
ſomuch that, if the people who now cenſure 
appearances of a religious kind, becauſe they 
are not wholly free from im perfection, could 
have had opportunity to judge of the Chriſtians 
at Corinth in the ſame ſpirit, it is probable 
they would have deſpiſed and condemned thoſe 
whom the apoſtle loved, as much as wy can 
poffibly do any ſet of people no. 
They had firſt received the opel From! 
St. Paul, but it had been confirmed to them 
afterwards by other miniſters. | The ſervants 
of Chriſt' all preach the ſame truths, but the 
Holy Spirit, who furniſhes them all for the 
work he appoints them to, diſtributes to each 
one ſeverally, according to his own will; he 
communicates a diverſity of gifts, not all to 
one perſon, but each has a talent given him to 
profit withal; one is favoured with a peculiar 
nfight'| into the myſteries of the goſpel, another 
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has a power and patho of expreſſion, and an- 
other is happy in a facility of applying to di- 
and w qunded conſciences. It is the 
| oven and privilege of Chriſtians to avail them-, 
— of theſe different talents, to profit by. 
each, to be thankful for all, and to eſteem 
every faithful miniſter very highly for his 
worke · ſake. But the Corinthians were unduely 
influenced by perſonal attachments, as their 
ſevexal inclinations led them; they formed im- 
prudent compariſons and preferences, were 
divided into parties, and. drawn into conten- 
tions upon. this account, one ſaying, Lam of. 
Paul, another, I am of Apollos, or I ef Ce- 
phas ; they thought it a mark of zeal to be 
ſtrenuous, for their reſpective favourites: but 
St. Paul aſſured them that it was a ſign they 
were weak and low in the Chriſtian life, and 
a means to keep them ſo. Diſputes and, pre- 
poſſeſſions of this kind draw. the mind away 
from its proper nouriſhment, and afford occa- 
ſion for the various workings of our ſel fin pa . 
ſions. Wherever the Lord is pleaſed to — 
up, in or near the ſame place, Miniſters who 
are of eminence in their different gifts, the 
effects of this ſpirit will be more or leſs ob- 
ſervable, and it is eagerly obſerved by the 
world, and amplified to the utmoſt, as a 
weighty objection; the Miniſters are repre- 
ſented to be artful deſigning men, who, under 
the ſacred names of Chriſt and the goſpel, are 
aiming chiefly or gy: to, form a party of de- 
£107 pendents 
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pendents upon themſelves; and the people are 
accounted filly ſheep, carried away captive by 
the influence of their popular leaders, inſo- 
much that they cannot, or dare not, receive 
the doctrines they profeſs to love, from any 
but their own favourites. The diſpoſition is 
certainly wrong, but let it be cenſured with 
candour, not as the peculiarity of this or that 
party, but as a fault which human nature is 
always prone to in a ſimilar circumſtance : it 
- ſThew'd a want of folid judgment in the Corin- 

thians, but was no impeachment of their ſin- 
cerity, much leſs did it prove that Paul, Apol- 
los or Cephas, were mercenary ambitious men, 
Who proſtituted their talents and influence to 
gain diſciples to themſelves, rather than to 
Chriſt, The ſame premiſſes will admit of no 
ſtronger concluſion now than in the apoſtles 
r 1 
The proper defign and tendency of the reli- 
gion of Jeſus is, to wean the affections from 
the world, to mortify the dictates of ſelf- love, 
and to teach us (by his example) to be gentle, 
forbearing, benevolent and diſintereſted. This 
the world is aware of, and tho' they declare 
their diſlike to the principles which alone can 

produce ſuch a ſpirit, they always expect it 
from the people who profeſs them; and there- 
fore when, amongſt the numbers of theſe, 
they can find a few inſtances of perſons too 


much actuated by felfiſh, worldly or angry 


tempers, i is eagerly objected, Theſe are ex- 
cellent people, if you would judge of them by 
9 825 2. Yi” the 
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the length and frequency of their devotions, 
and by what they have to ſay of their perſua- 
ſion of God's love to them; but touch them i in 
their property, and they ſhew themſelyes as 
unwilling to forego, and as anxious to Cs 
the good things of this world, as if they bad 
no better claim to heaven than e It 
is much to be lamented that ſuch occaſions of 
reproach are afforded to thoſe who ſeek them. 
But what would they have ſaid of the Corin- 
thians whom. the apoſtle reproves in the fol- 
Jowing terms”: Now therefore there is utterly 
a fault among you; becauſe, you go to law one 
with another: Why do ye not rather take 
wrong! why do ye not rather ſuffer yourſelves 
to be defrauded ? Nay, you do wrong and de- 
fraud, and that your brethren! And, in the 
preceding chapter, he ſpeaks of an enormity 
among them hardly to be heard of among the 
-heathens, which, tho' the fault of one perſon, 
_ ;brought diſhonour upon them all, becauſe they 
had not explicitly diſowned it, and proceeded 
againſt the offender. This is not to be won- 
dered at, for we haye often ſeen, in-our own 
time, that tho! evil practices have been cen- 
ſured in the ſtrongeſt terms of diſallowance, 
and the offenders publicly and notoriouſly. diſ- 
claimed, yet many will ſtill be ſo deſtitute of 
candour and equity as t iofiſt on it, They are 
all alike, 0 
The irregularitics in dhe public worſhip at 
Carinth were n as, if practiſed amongſt 
„ iy Fit. 9 ourſelves, | 
v L Cor. 6. 75 8. | | 
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Lacks 3 excite a greater clamour than 
any thing of that nature which has been hi- 
therto complained of. It appears that, far 
from conducting their aſſemblies with decency 
and order, they were ſometimes in the greateſt 
confuſion : different perſons had a pſalm, a 
doctrine, a tongue, a revelation, an interpre- 
tation, many ſpeaking together, and ſometimes 
in different languages; ſo that the apoſtle 
thought it very probable that, if an unbeliever 
came in amongſt them, he would of courſe 
ſay, They were mad*. And this want of de- 
corum extended to their celebration of the 
Lord's ſupper, where, ſays the apoſtle, Every 
one taketh before another, and one is hungry, 
and another is drunken. I apprehend that 
theſe inſtances of diſorder cannot be parallelled 
by the moſt irregular proceedings in our time, 
amongſt any people that hold the principles 
which I am at preſent engaged to vindicate. 
| Many of the Corinthians, as well as the 
Galatians*, had diſcovered great unſteadineſs 
44 towards 


„ Y 1 Cor. 11. 21. 

z Yet he ſays of the Galatians, that when he firſt went 
among them, they received him as an angel of God, and 
if poffible, would have plucked out their own eyes to have 
given them to him, Gal. 4. 15. Great is the power of the 
goſpel, it ſubdues and poſſeſſes the heart, and conciliates a 
tenderneſs and relation between miniſters and people, nearer 
and dearer than the ties of fleſh and blood. But alas, how 
great likewiſe is the inconſtancy of mortals ! the apoſtle 
experienced it to his grief, and where he had the greateſt 


proſpect, he was moſt 3 ; thoſe who once would 
| have 
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owards St, Paul, and had been ſeduced by 
falſe teachers and pretended apoſtles." Tnexpe- 
rienced minds are very liable to ſuch decep. 
tions; meaning well themſelves, they are too 
apt to liſten to the fair words and fine ſpeeches 

of thoſe who lie in wait to deceive. The love 
of Chriſt and the love of holineſs are the lead- 
ing properties of a gracious heart, and ſuch an 
one, till experience has made him wiſe, con- 
ceives a good opinion of all who . a regard 
7 eſus, or for ſanctification; he is not aware 
ſt, that there are thoſe in the world who 
a * to divide what God has joined together, 
When the blood and righteouſneſs of Chriſt 
are recommended, not as the ſource, but as a 
ſubſtitute for vital experimental 'religion, or 
when ſome other ſpirit is preached than that 
whoſe office it is to teſtify of Jeſus, in either 
caſe the food of the ſoul is poiſoned, and the 

evil begins to operate before it is perceived, 
Faithful miniſters are accounted too low or too 
high, too ſtrict or too remiſs, according to the 

ſcheme newly adopted; they are firſt diſre- 

garded, and at length conſidered as enemies, 
becauſe they perſiſt in the truth, and refuſe to 

ſuit themſelves to the new taſte of their hearers. 
Thus error, once admitted, makes an alarming 
progrels, ap no et but that of God * 
op 


have chen out their own eyes for his ſervice, afterwards 
accounted him their enemy, for telling them the truth. 
We need not therefore wonder if there are inſtances of this 
kind at preſent, 
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ſtop it. Hence proceed diviſions, ſub- diviſions, : 
| diſtinctions, refinements, bitterneſs, ſtrife ®, 

envyings, and by degrees enthuſiaſm, in the 
worſt ſenſe of the Weeds an evil tobe dreaded 
and guarded againft no leſs earneſtly than the 
beginning of a fire or a peſtilence. Such trying 
circumſtances will demonſtrate who are indeed 
upon the right foundation, for others, having 
once begun, depart from the truth, grow 
worſe and worſe, deceiving and being de- 
ceived; and many who are built upon the 
rock, and therefore cannot be totally or finally 
drawn away, yet ſuffer unſpeakable loſs : the 
wood, hay and ſtubble b, the unadviſed addi- 
tions they have admitted to the ſcriptural 
truths they once received, are burnt up in the 
time of temptation; they loſe much of their 
comfort and ſtability, and have in a manner all 
to begin again. The world, that knows not 
the weakneſs of man, or the power and de- 
vices of Satan, laughs at thoſe things, and ex- 
Qs to ſee them iſſue in a univerſal confufion, 
like that of Babel. In the ſame light it is moſt 
probable the heathens beheld and derided the 


4 „ for they likewiſe had 
their 


2 That bitterneſs and ſtrife were too frequent in the pri- 
mitive churches, appears from James 3. 14. Gal. 5. 15. 
and other texts. Our Lord's admonition, Matt. 7. 3—5, 
has always been too little regarded; and few are yet ſuf- 
ficiently convinced of the folly and abſurdity of pointing 
out, and in an angry ſpirit condemning, the miſtakes and 
faults of others, while we indulge greater in ourſelves. 
Reformation (like modern charity) ſhould begin at home 


d 1 Cor. 3. 10—15. 
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their ſhaking os ſifting times; many among 
them, who ſeemed to begin in the ſpirit, were 
ſtopped ſhort in their courſe by the arts of 

falſe teachers, to their great hindrance, and 
| ſome to their final overthrow. 


St. Paul addreſſes no one church in tem of . 


greater tenderneſs and approbation than the 
Theſſalonians; he commends their work of 
faith, and labour of love, and patience of hope 
in our Lord Jeſus, and mentions them as a 
pattern to the other churches in Macedonia 
and Greece. Vet even among theſe he under- 
ſtood there were ſome who walked diſorderly, 
and were buſy bodies, not working at all: he 
ſtrongly diſapproved their conduct, declaring, 
that if any would not work, neither ſhould he 
eat. When perſons are newly awakened to a 
concern for their ſouls, and deeply impreſſed 
with the importance of eternity, it is no won- 
der (conſidering the animal frame) if their at- 
tention is ſo engaged and engroſſed for a ſeaſon, 
that they cannot attend to the affairs of com 
mon life with their uſual alacrity and freedom“: 
if their concern is of a right kind, they are 
gradually 
© 2 Theſſ. 3. 10, 11. 
| © See James 4. 9. The word Karnpus, rendered heavi= 
neſs, anſwers neareſt to dejection; the derivation importing 
a downcaſt countenance, and it expreſſes that kind of for- 
row which ſinks the ſpirits and fixes the eyes upon the earth. 
Something of this is uſually diſcernable when a real convic- , 
tion of fin takes place in the heart. The inſpired apoſtle 
recommends this temper and demeanour, as moſt ſuitable 
to the caſe of ſinners who are deſtitute of faith and love, 


and cannot therefore rejoice upon * grounds; ; and yet, 
when 
3 
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eel brought to peace and hope in be- 
| hieving; they recover their ſpirits, and their 
civil callings being now ſanctified by a deſire 
to glorify God in them, their diligence, is not 
leſs, but frequently greater than before ; for 
no they act not to pleaſe men, or to pleaſe 
themſelves, but what they do, they do heartily 
as to the Lord. However, amongſt a number 
of people, natural temper, indiſcretion, or in- 
advertence may cauſe ſome to deviate from the 
general rule; and tho' we cannot juſtify any 
Who are remiſs in the diſcharge of the relative 
duties of ſociety, we may juſtify the doctrines 
and principles they acknowledge from the 
charge of leading them into this miſtake, un- 
leſs it can be proved that St. Paul's preaching 
was juſtly chargeable with the ſame fault. 

But theſe are ſmall things, compared to 
what he ſays in another place. He complains 
to the Philippians in this affecting language *— 
Many walk (not ſome only, but many) of 
whom I have told you often, and now tell you, 
even. weeping, that they are enemies of the 
Croſs of Chriſtf; whoſe end is deſtruction, 
whoſe god is their belly, who mind earthly 

things. 


when any perſon begins to be impreſſed in this manner, 
and to ſee the propriety of the apoſtle's advice, it frequently 
happens that all who know him, both friends and enemies, 
will agree to pronounce him, Diſorder'd in his ſenſes. 
. BO 2 ſo oppoſite are the ſpirit of God and the ſpirit 
of the world! © Phil. 3. 18, 19. What diſ- 
agreeable things the apoſtle was apprehenſive of meeting, 
when he ſhould reviſit Corinth, we {0p learn from 2 Cor. 
I2. 205 K 
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things. St. Paul had occafion to expreſs tie 
felf thus, and that again and again, even in the 
golden days of primitive chriſtianity, Could 
their worſt enemies have given them a worſe 
character? Can even malice it{elf deſire to fix 
a harſher imputation upon any denomination of 
people now ſubſiſting? Yet theſe are the 
words of truth and ſoberneſs, the words of an 
inſpired apoſtle, the words, not of reſentment, 
bat grief; be ſpoke of it weeping ; he would 
willingly have hoped better things ; but he 
knew what tempers and practices were incon- 
fiſtent with a fincere acceptance of the go; 
and, unleſs he would ſhut his eyes and op 
his ears, he could not but be ſenſible that 
many, who were reputed Chriſtians, diſho- 
noured the name of chriſtianity, and cauſed 
the ways of truth to be evil ſpoken of. Now 
what is the conſequence ? Shall the. apoſtle 
bear the blame s of the evils and abominations 
he lamented? for if he had not preached, theſe 
evils would not have appeared under the Chrif- 


tian name. Shall the wickedneſs of his pre- 
£ tended | 


* The apoſtle knew that ſome did or would preſume to 
infer a liberty to fin from the doctrine which he preached, 
Rom. 6. 1. yet he would not ſuppreſs or diſguiſe the truths 
of God to prevent ſuch a poor diſingenuous perverſion: he 
knew likewiſe that no one, who had taſted that the Lord is 
gracious, can either form ſuch a concluſion himſelf, or 
ficken to it if propoſed by others, therefore he thought it 
unneceſſary to refute it at large. Shall we continue in fin 

that grace may abound ? God forbid! This is a ſufficient 
"anſwer. This abſurd blaſphemy expoſes and confutes it- 
ſelf; the terms are inconſiſtent, impoffible, un contra- 
dictory i in the higheſt degree. 
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„ 
tended followers be charged as the * 
effect of that pure and heavenly doctrine which 
he had delivered? By no means. The grace 
of God, which he preached, taught and en- 
abled thoſe, who received it in their hearts, to 
deny all ungodlineſs and worldly Juſts, and to 
live foberly, rightcoully and godly in the pre- 
ſent world. If enquiry was made concerning, 
the tendency of his doctrine, he could appeal 
to the tempers and lives of multitudes*, who 
had been thereby delivered from the love and: 


power, and- fin, and filled with the fruits - : 


righteouſneſs whieh are by Jeſus Chriſt, 
— and praiſe of God. But it was like- | 
wiſe true that they were {till encumbered with: 
+ depraved nature, they were in a world full 
of temptations and ſnares, and as their num- 
bers were very great, ſome inſtances had oc- 
curred of perſons ſincerely well diſpoſed, who 
had too viſibly declined from the rule by 


Which they profaffad and deſired to walk. 


Againſt their miſtakes and faults he watchfully 
directed his exhortations and admonitions, as 
occaſions offered, and they were genetally 
attended with a goed) effect, to convince, 


humble, and reſtore the offenders, and to 


increaſe their cireumſpection for the time to 
come. It was true likewiſe, that there were 
ſome gathered by the preaching of the goſpel 
into the number: of profeſſors, who were not 
effectually called and changed by the ſpirit of 
God. Thele, tha} for a time they had a name 

wi: to 


b 2 Cor. 3 %eÞ.- 1-8 Eon 7. 9. 


to live, were no better than dead: and one 
reaſon why the Lord permitted the offences 
and diviſions we have mentioned to take place 
was, that, by the means of ſuch hereſies, 
thoſe that were approved might be made ma- 
nifeſt, and the chaff ſeparated from the wheat; 
for tho” the ignorant world would call even 
thoſe perſons Chriſtians, whoſe conduct proved 
them enemies to the croſs of Chriſt, yet time, 
the teſt of truth, unanſwerably evinced the 
difference. Thus St. John, who lived ſome- 
years after the reſt of the apoſtles, and ſaw. 
many turn their backs upon the teachers and 
doctrines they had once owned, has obſerved' 
to this purpoſe—They went out from us, but 
they were not of us; for if they had been of 
us, they would, no doubt, have continued 
with us: but they went out that they might- 
be made manifeſt, that they were not all of og 
In a word, there were too many pretenders, 
ſome things amiſs where the heart and views' 
were right in the main, and imperfections in 
the beſt; the ſcorners and cavillers, who hated 
the light of the goſpel, and were always in 
ſearch of ſomething to confirm their prejudices 
againſt it, met with much anſwerable to their 
wiſhes, even in the firſt and beſt churches; 
but to men of candour, who were ingenuous 
ſeekers of the truth, the ſpirituality, humility 
and brotherly love that prevailed among the 
Chriſtians, and the powerful effects of their 


public ordinances, demonſtrated that the truth 
| N was 


* 1 John 2, 19. 
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Was on their ſide, and that God was aſſuredly 
Th As CUTS 
Me offer the ſame apology, the ſame train 
of reaſoning, in behalf of what is now ſo ge- 
nerally deemed the fooliſhneſs of preaching. 
The doctrines we defend, which ſome (who 
cannot do it ignorantly) have the effrontery to 
miſrepreſent as novel opinions, are, we doubt 
not, the doctrines of Chriſt and his apoſtles, 
and in ſubſtance the doctrines taught from the 
word of God, by Wickliff, Luther, and the 
venerable reformers of our own church. We 
preach Chriſt crucified, Chriſt the end of the 
law for righteouſneſs, and the power of God 
for ſanctification, to every one that believeth: 
we preach ſalvation by grace thro' faith in his 
blood, and we are ſure that they who receive 

this doctrine. unfeignedly, will, by their lives 
and converſations, demonſtrate it to be a doc- 
trine according to godlineſs ; they are not in- 
deed delivered from infirmities, they are liable 
to. miſtakes and indiſcretions, and ſee more 
amiſs in themſelves than their worſt enemies 
can charge them with : but fin is their burden, 
they, ſigh to be delivered from it, and they 
expect a compleat redemption. We cannot 
indeed fay ſo much for all who outwardly 
avow a belief of this doctrine; there are pre- 
tenders, who, while they profeſs to believe 
in God, in works they deny him: but it 
has been ſo from the beginning. The miſ- 
| carriages of ſuch perſons are charged indiſeri- 
minately upon the ſocieties among whom they 
T2 are 
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are mired, and upbn the truths which wo 
ſeem to approve : but there is a righteous Go 

who in due time will vindicate his own goſpel 
and his own people from all aſperfions. St: 
Paul obſerved ſuch things in his day, and' he 
| ſpoke of them likewiſe, but he ſpoke of them 
weeping. The true ſtate of the mind may be 
determined from the temper with which the 
miſcarriages of profeſſors are obſerved; the 
profane Spalte on them with delight, the 
felf-rigliteous with diſdain, but they who 
know themſelves, and love the Lord, cannot 
ſpeak of them without the finceteſt emotions 
of grief; they are concerned for the honour of 
the goſpel, which is defamed under this pre- 
tence, they are grieved for the unhappy and 
dangerous f ſtate ot thoſe by whom ſuch offences 
come, and they fear for themſelves, left the 
enemy ſhoald gain an advantage over them 
likewiſe; for they know they have no ftrength 
nor goodneſs of their own, therefore, avoiding 
unneceſſary reflections on others, they endea- 
vour to maintain a watchful jealoufy over 
themſelves, and to fix their hearts and Hopes 
upon Chriſt Jeſus their Lord, who, they are 
perſuaded, is able to keep them from falling, 
to ſave them to the uttermoſt, and at length to 
preſent them,. faultleſs, before" the preſence of 


his glory with exceeding Joy. 


CHAP: 


of the Hergfes propagate by ta 1 Teachers i in 
Ahoi Days. 


of St. Matthew are prophetical of the 
reception and event of the goſpel in 
ſucceeding ages. In this view our Lord himſelf 
has explained them, Wherever it is preached, 
the hearers may be clafled according to 
the diſtribution in the (parable of the Sower : 
ſame hear without underſtanding or reflection; 
in ſome it excites a haſty emotion in the natu- 
ral affections, and produces an obſervable and 
ſudden change in their conduct, reſembling the 
effects of a real converſion to God, but the 
truth not being roated in the heart, nor the 
ſaul united to Chriſt by a living faith, theſe 
hopeful appearances are ſooner or later blaſted 
and come to nothing: others are really con- 
vinced in their judgment of the truth . im- 
portance of what they hear, but their hearts 
cleave to the duſt, and the love of this world, 
the care of What they have, the deſire of what 
they have not, the calls of buſineſs, or the ſo- 
lications of Pleaſure, choak the word which 
| „ they 
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they ſeem to receive, ſo that it brings forth no 
fruit to perfection: a part however (uſually 
the ſmalleſt part) who are compared to the 


good ground, are diſpoſed and enabled, by 


divine grace, to receive, it thankfully, as life 
from the dead; and'tho' they meet with many 
difficulties, and, like the corn upon the ground, 
paſs thro' a ſucceſſion of trying and changing 
ſeaſons, yet having the love, promiſe and 
power of God engaged on their behalf, in 
defiance of froſts, and blaſts, and ſtorms, they 
are brought to maturity, and, when fully ripe, 
are ſafely gathered into his garner i. This is 
an epitome of the eccleſiaſtical hiſtory of every 
nation, and of every pariſh, to en this 
word of ſalvation is ſent a. 

But the parable of the tares® teaches us . 
ther to expect. that beſides the general in- 
fluence which Satan, as the god of this world, 
will exert to blind the eyes of mankind, leſt 
the light of the glorious goſpel ſhould ſhine 
upon them, he will take occafion, from the 
knowledge of the truth, to inſinuate a variety 

of errors. His firſt attempts in this way are 
often ſo ſpecious and unſuſpected, that they 
are compared to a man's ſowing ſeed by 
. ſtealth and in the night, but, as the corn 
grew, a large crop of tares ſpringing up with 
it, demonſtrated that an enemy had been 
there. This, in fact, has been univerſally 
the caſe, in every country and age where the 
goſpel has been recerved”; ; and we may 1 

mar 
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mark, that the ſowing the good ſeed was the 
occaſion of the tares being caſt into the ſame 
round. When a people are involved in groſs 
darkneſs and ignorance, ſleeping in a falſe 
peace, and buried in the pleaſures and purſuits 
of the world, they have neither leiſure nor in- 
clination to invent or attend to novelties in 
religion, each one is ſatisfied with that form 
(if even the form of godlineſs is retained) 
which he has received — his parents, and 
neither pretends or deſires to be wiſer than 
thoſe who went before him; but when the 
truth has ſhone forth and been received, and 
ſeems to bid fair for farther ſucceſs, An 
employs all his power and ſubtlety, either to 
ſuppreſs or counterfeit it, or both. Much has 
been done in the former way; be has pre- 
vailed ſo far as to enkindle the fierceſt animo- 
ſities againſt the neareſt relatives, and perſuaded 
men that they might do acceptable ſervice to 
God, by puniſhing his faithful ſervants with 
torture, fire and ſword®: and no leſs indu- 
ſtrious and ſucceſsful has he been in practiſing 
upon the paſſions and prejudices of mankind 
to admit and propagate, inſtead of the goſpel 
of Chriſt, and under that name, an endleſs 
diverſity of opinions, utterly incom \patible with 
it; of theſe, ſome are ingenious and artful, 
adapted to ratify the pride of thoſe who are 
wiſe in their own conceits ; others more groſs 
and extravagant, ſuited to enflame the imagi- 


nations, or to gratify the appetites of ſuch 
Y 2 | perſons 
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perſons as have not a turn for ſpeculation and 
refinement. 

As theſe appearances have always accom- 
panied the goſpel, ſo they have always been a 
ſtumbling-block and offence to the world, and 
have furniſhed thoſe who hated the light with 
a pretext for rejecting it; and the doctrines of 
truth have been charged as the ſource and 
cauſe of thoſe errors, which have only ſprung 
from their abuſe and perverſion. When po- 
pery, for a ſeries of ages, detained mankind 
in darkneſs and bondage, and deprived them 
of the knowledge of the holy ſcriptures, the 
tide of error ran uniformly in one great chan- 
nel; when dead works were ſubſtituted in 
the place of living faith, and the worſhip and 


traſt, which is only due to Jeſus the great 


"Mediator, was blaſphemouſly directed to fub- 
ordinate interceſſors, to angels and to ſaints, 
whether real or pretended ; when forgiveneſs 
of ſin was expected, not by the blood of 
- Chriſt, but by pennances, pilgrimages, maſſes, 
and human abſolutions, by the repetition of 
many prayers, or the payment of ſums of 
money — while things 'continued thus, the 
world was generally in that ſtate of ſtupidity 
and blind ſecurity, which is miſcalled religious 
peace and uniformity, and the controverſies of 
the times were chiefly confined to thoſe points 
hich immediately affected the power, wealth 
or pre- eminence of the ſeveral religious orders 
: by whom the people were -implicitly led; 
ſome differences of opinion were indeed 
N known, 


| (EL. 
known, but the charge of hereſy and dans 
gerous innovations was ſeldom ſo much as 
' pretended. againſt any, but the few who re- 
fuſed to wear the mark of the beaft upon their 
right-hands and foreheads, and who, by the 
mercy of God, retained and profeſſed the 
main truths of chriſtianity in ſome degree of 
power and purity, ' But when it pleaſed God 
to revive the knowledge of the goſpel, by the 
miniftry of Luther and his affociates, and 
many were turned from darkneſs to light, the 
enemy of mankind preſently changed his me- 
thods, and; by his influence, the ſowing of 
the good ſeed was followed by tares in abun- 
dance; in the courſe of a few years the glory 
of the Reformation was darkened, and its pro- - 
greſs obſtructed, by the enthuſiaſm and infa- 
tuation of men, who, under a pretence of 
improving upon Luther's plan, propagated the 
wildeſt, moſt extravagant and blaſphemous 
opinions, and perpetrated (under the maſk of 


+ religion) ſuch acts of cruelty, villainy and 


licentiouſneſs, as have been ſeldom heard of 
in the world. The Papiſts beheld theſe ex- 
ceſſes with pleaſure : many of them could not 
but know that Luther, and the heads of the 
Reformation, did all that could be expected 
from them, to ſhew the folly and iniquity of 
ſuch proceedings; but, againſt the light of 
truth and fact, they laboured to perſuade the 


world, that theſe were the neceſſary conſe- 


quences of Luther's doctrine, and that no 
better iſſue could be juſtly hoped for when 
T4 2 "mens 
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men preſumed to depart from the authorized 
ſtandards of popes and councils, and to read 
and examine the ſcripture for themſelves. 

This religious madneſs was, however, of 
no long duration; the people who held tenets 
inconſiſtent with the peace of ſociety, were 
deſervedly treated as rebels and incendiaries 
by the governing powers, the ringleaders were 
puniſhed, and the multitudes diſperſed ; their 
moſt obnoxious errors were gradually aban- 
doned, and are now in a manner forgot. 
After the peace of Paſſau, the Reformation 
acquired an eſtabliſnment in Germany and 
other places; and ſince that time, error has 
aſſumed a milder form, and has been ſup- 
ported by ſofter methods, and more reſpectable 

names. | 

In our own country the fame ſpirit of en» 
thuſiaſm and diſorder has appeared at different 
times (tho' it has been reſtrained, by the pro- 
* of God, from proceeding to the ſame 
extremities) and has been moſt notorious, 
when, or ſoon after, the power of goſpel _ 
truth has been moſt eminently revived ; for (as 
I have already obſerved) when religion i is upon 
the decline, and only ſo much of a profeſſion 
retained as is conſiſtent with the love of the 
preſent world, and a conformity to the maxims 
and practices of the many, we ſeldom hear of 
any errors prevailing, but ſuch as will find a 
favourable toleration, and may be avowed 
without exciting very ſtrong and general ex- 
preſſions of contempt and ill-will againſt — 
wag 
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who maintain them. But whenever real reli- 
gion, as a life of faith in the Son of God, is 
ſet forth upon the principles of ſcripture, and 
by the operation of the Holy Spirit witneſles 
are raiſed up, who, by their conduct, de- 
monſtrate that they are crucified with Chriſt, 
to the law, to fin, and to the world, then is 
the time for Satan to diſcredit this work, by 
impoſing a variety of falſe views and ap- 
pearances upon the minds of the ignorant and 
unwary, and he is ſeldom at a loſs for fit 
inſtruments to promote his deſigns. Since the 
late revival of the Reformation doctrines 
amongſt us, we have, perhaps, fewer things 
of this kind to-apologize for, than have been 
obſervable on any ſimilar occaſion ; and the 
beſt apology we can offer for what has been 
really blameable, is, to ſhew that it was even 
thus in the apoſtles days and that, if any 
arguments taken from theſe blemiſhes are 
concluſive againſt what ſome chuſe to call the 
novel doctrines now, they would, with equal 
reaſon, conclude againſt the validity of the 
New Teſtament. 

And not to confine myſelf to ſuch things as 
the world is moſt prone to except againſt, I' 
ſhall endeavour to ſhew that the ſeeds of all 
errors and hereſies, the faſhionable, as well as 
thoſe which are more generally deſpiſed, were 
ſown in the firſt age, and appeared ſo early as 
to give occaſion for the apoſtles cenſures againſt 
them. I do not mean by this, to parrallel 


every name and every ſingularity that a ſubtle 
T4 head 
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head or a warm imagination may have ſtarted, 
but to aſſign, in general, the principles to 
which all thele deluſions may be reduced, the 
ſources to which theſe inebriating and dan- 
gerous ſtreams may be traced ; for indeed the 
operations of the human wind ſeem to be 
much more ſimple and limited than we are 
ordinarily aware. As there can be no new 
truths, tho” every truth appears new to us 
which we have not known before, ſo it is 
probable that there can be now no new errors ; 
at leaſt it is certain that a competent knowledge 
of antiquity, or even a careful peruſal of the 
apoſtles writings, will furniſh ſufficient evi- 
_ dence, that ſome modern authors and teachers 
are, by no means, the inventors of the inge- 
nious ſchemes they have preſented to the 
public. Truth, like the fun, maintains a 
\ conſtant courſe ; every thing. would ſtagnate 
and die if we were deprived of it for a ſingle 
day : but errors are like comets, which, tho 
too excentric to be ſubject exactly to our com- 
putations, yet have their periods of approach 
and receſs, and ſome of them have appeared 
and been admited, have been withdrawn and 
forgot, over and over again. 

Error, in the fimpleſt form, is a miſappre- 
henfion of the truth. Some part of the goſpel 
muſt be- known before any erroneous concep- 
tions of it can take place. Thus we read? that 
Simon Magus was ſtruck with Philip's preach- 
ing, and the effects which attended it: he * 
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ſo far impreſſed, that it is ſaid, he believed; 
that is, he made à profeſſion of faith; he was 
convinced there was ſomething extraordinary 
in the doctrine, but he underſtood it not, and 
the event ſhewed he had no part nor lot in the 
matter. He is thought, by the ancients, to 
have been the founder of that capital ſe, 
which is known in general by the name of the 
Gnoſtics, and which, like a gangrene, ſpread 
far and wide, in various branches and ſub- 
diviſions, each ſucceſſive head refining upon 
the fyſtern of the preceding. In Sir Peter 
King's Hiſtory of the Apoſtle's Creed, and 
Moſheim's Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory, the Engliſh 
reader may ſee the ſubſtance of the figments 
which theſe unhappy men, wiſe in their own 
conceit, vented under the name of the Chriſ- 
tian religion. os 
The doctrine of Feſis Chriſt, Me" of him 
_ crucified, which St. Paul preached, and in 
which he gloried, is the pillar and ground of 
truth, the rock upon which the church is 
built, and againft which the gates of hell ſhall 
never prevail 2. Miſtakes in this point are 
fundamental, dangerous, and, if perſiſted in, 
deſtructive; for, as ſuch a knowledge of God 
as is connected with his favour and commu- 
nion, is eternal life, fo none can come to the 
Father but by the Son, nor can any know 
him, but thoſe to whom the Son will reveal 


him'. On this account Satan's great endeavour 
Kot (and 
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cad on his ſucceſs herein the ſtrength of his 
kingdom depends) is to darken and pervert 
the minds of men, leſt they ſhould acknow- 
ledge and underſtand what the fcripture de- 
clares of his perſon, characters and offices, as 
well knowing that if theſe are ſet aſide, what- 
ever elſe is Jeft of religion will be utterly un- 
availing. Jeſus Chriſt is revealed in the &erip. 
ture, and was preached by his firſt diſciples, 


as God manifeſt in the fleſh, a divine perſon 


in the human nature, who, by ſubmitting to 
ignominy, pain and death, made a full and 
proper atonement for fin, and wrought out an 
everlaſting righteouſneſs in favour of all who 
ſhould believe in his name; and he is ſet forth 
in that nature, in which he ſuffered, as the 
object of our ſupreme love, truſt and ado- 
ration. Other important doctrines, largely in- 
ſiſted on in the word of God, ſuch as the 

demerit of ſin, the obnoxiouſneſs of ſinners to 
puniſhment, and the miſery and incapacity of 
man in his fallen ſtate, are cloſely connected 
with this, and cannot be ſatisfactorily ex- 
plained without it. The neceſſary method of 
our recovery exhibits the moſt ſtriking view 
of the ruin in which ſin has involved us, and 
is the only adequate ſtandard whereby to 
eſtimate the unſpeakable love of God, mani- 
feſted in our redemption. On the other hand, 
a knowledge of the true ſtate of mankind, in 
conſequence of the fall, is neceſſary to obviate 
the prejudices of our minds againſt a procedure 


| which, tho' in itſelf the FIGS of Divine 
4 Wiſdom, 
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Wiſdom, is in many reſpects contradictory to 
our natural (and thereſore falſe) notions of the 
fitneſs of things. St. Paul declares that the 
natural man receiveth not the things of the 
ſpirit of God, neither can he diſcern them; 
and in another place®, That no man can ſay 
(that! is, ſincerely and upon ſolid conviction) that 
Jeſus is the Lord, but by the Holy Ghoſt. 
To worſhip him who had been hanged upon a 
croſs, and to expect eternal happineſs from = 
death, was to the Jews a ſtumbling- block: 
offended their notions of the unity of the 1 
head, and oppoſed their high eſteem of their 
own righteouſneſs ; and to the Greeks or 
Heathens, it appeared the greateſt folly and ab- 
ſurdity imaginable. For theſe reaſons the goſpel 
was rejected by multitudes as ſoon as propoſed, 
and thoſe who preached it were accounted 
bablers and madmen, not becauſe they were 
at a loſs for propriety of expreſſion, or diſco- 
vered any thing ridiculous in their conduct, 
but becauſe they enforced tenets which were 
adjudged inconſiſtent with the common-ſenſe 
of mankind. 

But - notwithſtanding theſe pla the 
energy of their preaching, and the miraculous 
powers with which it was accompanied, made 
an impreſſion upon many perſons, ſo far as to 
induce them to profeſs the name of Jeſus, 
tho' they were not ſpiritually enlightened into 
the myſteries of his religion, nor their hearts 
thoroughly ſubdued to the obedience. of the 

faith. 
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faith. There are other points, within the 
ſs of the goſpel miniſtry, more adapted 
to affect the minds of men in their natural 
ſtate. Few are ſo hardened but they have a 
conſcience of fin, ſome fears with reſpect to its 
conſequences, and a pre- intimation of immor- 
tality. Such are capable of being greatly af- 
fected and moved, by a pathetic declaration of 
the terrors of the Lord, the folemnities of a 
fature judgment, the joys of heaven, or the 
torments of hell, We cannot doubt that theſe 
topics, when infiſted on with that ſtrength of _ 
argument and warmth of ſpirit, of which the 

apoſtles were capable, would engage the at- 
tention of many who were not partakers of 
that divine light, by which alone the whole 
ſcheme of truth, in its harmony and beauty, 
can be perceived, The ſeed fown upon the 
rock ſprang up immediately, the quickneſs of 
its growth, and the ſuddenneſs of its decay, 
oceeding from the ſame cauſe, a want of 
depth in the foil. Not a few of thefe haſty 
| believers preſently renounced the faith altoge- 
ther, and others, who went not fo far as to 
diſown the name, endeavoured to accommo- 
date the doctr ine to their pre- poſſeſſions, and 
to explain or reject what they could not un- 
4 E in ſuch a manner as to form a ſyſtem 
the whole agreeable to their own wills. 
Men of corrupt and prejudiced minds thus 
tampered with the truth, and their inventions, 
when made known, were adopted by others 
of the fame caſt of thought: as they were 
LOS differently 
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differently inclined, they directed their enqui- 
ries to different points, and each found parti- 
vans and adherents in their reſpective ways. 
Thus errors, and, in conſequence, ſects and 
diviſions, were multiplied; for when men 
depart from the unerring guidance of God's 
word, there is no end of their imaginations, 
one fingularity produces another, and every 


new leader is ſtimulated to carry his diſcoveries 


farther than thoſe who have gone before him. 
Farther, as human nature is univerſally the 


ſame, we may judge, from what we have 


ſeen, that there always have been perſons in- 


clined to join in a religious profeſſion, from 
the unworthy motives of worldly intereſt, and 


2 deſire to ſtand fair with their fellow- creatures. 


Temptations to this were not ſo ſtrong indeed 


_ at firſt, nor ſo general as they have often been 
fince, yet the force of friendſhip, relation, 
(and when chriſtianity had been of ſome. years 
ſtanding) education, cuſtom and human au- 
thority is very conſiderable ; nor is even perſe- 
cution a ſufficient bar againſt hypocrites and 
intruders. They who ſuffer for the goſpel, 

tho” deſpiſed by the world, are highly eſteemed 
and — by their own fide; it procures 
them an attention which they would not have 
_otherwile obtained; it may give them -an-im- 
portance in their own eyes, furniſh them with 
ſomething to talk of, and make them talked of 
by others. There are people who, for the 


fake of theſe advantages, will for a ſeaſon ven- 


ture 
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tore upon. many hardſhips, tho', when the 


trial comes very cloſe, they will not endure to 
the end. In a word, there is no reaſon to 


doubt but that amongſt the numbers who pro- 
feſſed the goſpel at firſt, there would be found 


the fame variety of tempers, circumſtances, 


views and motives, as have ordinarily appeared 
amongſt a great number of people, ſuddenly 
formed. in any other period of time; and the 
_ apoſtle's writings prove that it was really fo. 
From theſe general principles, we may eaſily 
account for the early introduction and increaſe 


of errors and hereſies, and that they ſhould be 


in a manner the ſame as have ſprung up with, 
or followed, ſucceeding revivals of the truth. 
Nor is it juſt cauſe of ſurprize, if ſincere 
Chriftians have been, in ſome inſtances, en- 
tangled in the prevailing errors of the times : 
deſigning no harm themſelves, they ſuſpect 
none, and are therefore liable to be im- 
poſed on by thoſe who lie in wait to de- 
af 
When Chriſtianity firſt appeared, the hea- 
then wiſdom, known by the name of Philo- 
ſophy, was in the higheſt repute: it had two 
principal branches, the Grecian and the 
Eaſtern. The former admitted (at leaſt did 
not condemn) a multiplicity and ſubordination 
of deities, amongſt whom, as agents and me- 
diators between their ſupreme Jupiter and 
mortals, the care and Concerns of mankind | 
were 
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were ſubdivided, to each of which homage 
and facrifices were due: their mythology, ot 
the pretended hiſtory of their divinities, was 
puerile and abſurd, and many of their religious 
rites inconſiſtent with the practice of public 
decorum and good morals. Some of the phi- 
loſophers endeavoured to guard againſt the 
worſt abuſes, and to form a ſyſtem of religion 
and morality, in which they ſeem to have 
| proceeded as far as could be expected from 
men who were totally ignorant of the true 
God, and of their own ſtate: ſome truths 
they were acquainted with, truths in theory, 
but utterly impracticable upon any principles 
but thoſe of revelation. Amongſt a vaſt 
number of opinions concerning the chief 
good of man, a few held, that man's ho- 
nour and happineſs muſt conſiſt in confor- 
mity to and communion with God ; but how 
to attain theſe deſireable ends, they were en- 
tirely ignorant. 

The Eaſtern philoſophy was ſolemn and 
myſterious, not leſs fabulous than the other, 
but the fables were of a graver caſt ; it ſeemed | 
to mourn under the ſenſe of moral evil, and 
laboured in vain to account for its entrance ; 
its precepts were gloomy and ſevere, and a 
perfect courſe. of bodily mortification was 
recommended as the great expedient to 
purify the ſoul from all its defilements, 
and to re-unite it, by degrees, to its great 
Author. 

St. 
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St. Paul, in ſeveral paſſages “, cautions the 
Chriſtians againſt corrupting the ſimplicity of 
their faith, by admitting the reaſonings and 
inventions of vain men. In ſome —.— he 
ſeems to ſpeak more directly of the Gnoſtics, 
whoſe here ſies were little more than the fables 
of the Eaſtern philoſophy in a new dreſs, with 
an acknowledgment of Jeſus Chriſt as an 
extraordinary perſan, yet ſo as utterly to ex- 
clude and deny all the important truths re- 
vealed in fſeripture concerning him; they 
dignified their ſcheme with the name of 
Gnaſis, or Science, but it was falſely ſo called, 
and ſtoed in direct oppoſition to the goſpel. 
On other occaſions* he appears to have had the 
Grecian philoſophy chiefly in view. But not- 
withſtanding his admonitions, it was not long 
before the errors of philoſophy had an ill in- 
fluence upon the profeſſors of the Chriſtian 
faith; and even ſeveral of the fathers darkened 
the glory. of the truth, by endeavouring to 
accommodate it to the taſte and genius of 
that heathen wiſdoem which they had before 
admired, and ſtill thought might be uſeful to 
embelliſh and recommend the goſpel. 

But, to confine myſelf to the apoſtles 
times, it is plain, from the epiſtles of St. Paul, 
John, Jude and Peter“, that many falſe pro- 
phets and teachers had, in their days, n in, 
= Coloſſ. 2. 8. 1 Tim. 6. 20. 7 1 Tim. 1. 4. Tit. 3.9. 
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who propagated damnable hereſiies, even de- 
nying the Lord who bought them, turnin 
the grace of God into licentiouſneſs, ſpeaking | 
cat ſwelling words of vanity, boaſting theme 
lelves of freedom while they were in bondage 
to their own luſts. And in the epiltle'to the 
church of Epheſus*, our Lord himſelf men- 
tions a ſe& who bore the name of Nicolaitans, 
and expreſſes his diſapprobation of them in 
thoſe awful terms, Whom T alſo hate. The 
peculiar tenets of the people condemned in 
theſe paſſages of ſcripture are not expreſsly 
mentioned; but from theſe ſources were maſt 
probably | derived the ſects, which, in the 
ſecond century, were known by the names 
of their ſeveral leaders, Cerinthus, Saturninus, 
Cerdo, Marcion, Baſilides, Valentinus, and 
others; who all building upon the common 
foundation. of the Eaſtern philoſophy, ar 
 Gnoſis, ſuperadded their own peculiarities, 
and were differently, tho' equally, remote 
from the truth. The one thing in which they 
all agreed was, in perverting and oppoſing the 
ſcripture doErine concerning the perſon of 
Chriſt. On this point their opinions were as 
diſcordant as abſurd : ſome denied that Chriſt 
was come in the fleſh; they pretended that 
Chriſt was ſent from heaven by the ſupreme 
| God, and united himſelf to Jeſus, the ſon of 
Joſeph and Mary, at his baptiſm, and that, 
when the Jews apprehended the man Jeſus, 
1 and 
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And hailed him to the croſs, Chriſt returned to 
heaven, and left him to ſuffer by himfelf : 
others aſcribed a heavenly derivation to his 
body, affirming that it paſſed thro” the Virgin 
Mary without any. participation ' of her ſub- 
Nance; while others aſſerted that he had no 
ſubſtantial Heſh, but that his body was a 
meer phantom, or apparition, which was 
neither really born, nor did or could truly 
ſuffer. Again, there” were others who held 
the reality of his human nature, yet main- 
tained that Chriſt did not ſuffer at all, but 
that Simon of Cyrene (the bearer of his croſs) 
being taken by the Jews for him, was cru- 
cified in his ſtead, while he ſtood by and 
laughed at their miſtake. A brief recital of 
theſe extravagancies is ſufficient for my pre- 
_ ſent purpoſe: for a more particular account, 
I refer the reader to Sir Peter King's Hiſtory 
of the Creed, already mentioned. Many paſ- 
ſages in the apoſtles writings are directed 
againſt theſe dangerous errors, for they ſtrike 
at the root of the faith and hope of the 
goſpel, and are ſubverſive of the whole tenor 
both of the Old and New Teſtament. It 
'was believed by the ancients, that St. John 
wrote his goſpel with ſome view to theſe 
hereſies, and it is certain that in his firſt 
epiſtle, where -(putting the diſciples upon 
their guard againſt the many falſe prophets 
who were gone out into the world) he ob- 
ſerves that the common point, in * 

their 
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their divers opinions agreed, was a denial that 
Jeſus Chriſt was come in the fleſh*: he re- 
minds them that, as they had heard' Anti- 
chriſt muſt come, even ſo now there were 
many Antichriſts, and that the name was 
applicable to all who denied that Jeſus is the 
Chriſt : he admits that theſe falſe teachers 
went out from amongſt themſelves, that is, 
they had borne the Chriſtian name, but he 
refers. to the doctrines they taught, as a ſuf- 
ficient proof that they had never been of the 
number of true Chriſtians ; for if they had 
been of us, no doubt, they would have con- 
tinued with us“. If opinions, equally wild 
and extravagant, were at this time maintained 
and propagated by perſons, who, for a ſeaſon, 
had been warm for truth and reformation, we 
are not afraid that they would prejudice our 
_ cauſe with any who will allow due weight to 
the reaſoning of St. John; for if they had 
been really of us once, they would have ſtill 

continued with us. 
But the truth is, The teten in our Wale 
whoſe leading tenets moſt nearly ſymbolize 
with theſe antient hereſies, are not charged, 
or even ſuſpected, of having had any attach- 
ment to the doctrines ' which I am concerned 
to vindicate ; nor is an apology expected from 
them, for they give but little offence. Since 
the fabulous diſguiſe, under which the Gno- 


tics of old veiled their opinions, has been 
: ae Ze laid 
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laid afide, their oppoſition ts the deity and 
atonement of Chriſt has been adopted | by ſe 
many who are applauded for ingenuity, fine 
reaſoning and great learning, that it bids fair 
to be the faſhionable divinity. of the age; and 
tho' the fufferings of Jeſus are not denied, yet 
their proper cauſes and ends are openly ex- 
ploded, and the attempt has often Hoe 
an caly path to acceptance, wealth and and dig- 
nity. 

T bs attachment of the Jewiſh converts to 
the law of Moſes was another ſource of error, 
Which occafioned daily diſputes in the 
churches, and gave riſe, in the iflue, to 
dangerous hereſies, ſubverſive of the true 
faith; even thoſe of them, who had fin- 
| cerely received the goſpel, could not eaſily | 
be perſuaded that a law, given to Moſes by 
God himſelf, with ſo much ſolemnity, from 
mount Sinai, was to be entirely abrogated, 
and that their obligation to it was, ahh fatto, 
vacated the moment they believed in Jeſus, 
who, by his obedience- unto death, had ac- 
FORO all its types and ceremonies, and 
ought out for his people an everlaſting 
— commenſurate to its utmoſt re- 
irements. The apoſtles, who, after the 
pattern of their 3 were gentle and tender 


to the weak of the flock, bore with their 


 infirmities*, and allowed Then to retain a 
diſtinction of meats and days, and other ob- 


ſervances, E 
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ſervances, provided they did not conſider theſe 


- things in ſuch a point of view, as to interfere 


with God's appointed methad of juſtification 
by faith in his Son; but the matter was car- 
ried much farther, for no ſooner was there a 


church formed at Antioch, than _ were 
troubled with perverſe teachers , who told 


them that, except they were circumciſed and 
kept the law of Moſes, they could not be 
faved. The Galatians were greatly hurt by 
teachers of this ſorts, and as the Jews were 


diſperſed thro? all the provinces, the peace of 


the church was more or lets affected by their 
attempts to enforce the obſervance of the law, 
in almoſt every place, till after the epiſtle to 
the Hebrews was received, and obedience to 


the Levitical law 'rendered impracticable by 
_ the deſtruction of Jeruſalem and the temple ®. 
From that period, it is probable, the diſtinc- 


tion of Jew and Gentile believers ceaſed, and 
both N were firmly incorporated into one 
body; but a great number of the zealots for 
the law ſeparated themſelves, and were known 
in the following age by the name of Ebionites, 


adopting for their rule a mixture of law 


and goſpel, ſo very different from the goſpel 
Saint Paul preached, that they openly ex- 


preſſed an abhorrence both of his Nun and 


writings. 
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We have an account / likewiſe of - tome 
| pretended teachers, who oppoſed the impor- 

tant doctrine, of the Reſurrection. Some ex- 
preſsly maintained that there was no Reſur- 
rection ; whom St. Paul confutes at large in 
his firſt epiſtle to the Corinthians. Others 
affirmed the Reſurrection is paſt already k. 


Perhaps they pretended that a moral change 


was deſigned by the metaphorical expreſſion 
of a reſurrection; the philoſophers had uſed 
the word in this ſenſe, and this would be 


ſufficient to gain it admittance with ſome, 


who would willingly reconcile their profeſſion 
to the wiſdom of the world: in either way, 
the very foundations of hope were removed : 
if this point is denied, the whole ſyſtem of 
Chriſtian doctrine falls to the ground, and 
that dreadful train of conſequences muſt be 
admitted, which the apoſtle enumerates !, If 
there be no reſurrection of the dead, then is 
Chriſt not riſen, then is our preaching vain 
and your faith alſo vain, ye are yet in your 
fins ; then they alſo who are fallen aſleep in 
Chriſt are periſhed.” Since the fertile reſur- 
rection of ancient miſtakes, which is the ſin 
and ſcandal of the preſent age, we have been 
gravely told, that the word ſignifies no more 
than the ſoul” s awaking from the long ſleep 
into which they ſuppoſe the period we call 
_— will * it, and that the body has 
na 
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no ſhare in the revival, but dies without hope: 
but we may thank God for the ſcripture, 
which brings comfort, where philoſophy 
gives up the cauſe as deſperate, Faith in 
Chriſt is ſo cloſely connected with the doctrine 
of a Reſurrection, that it is common with 
_ thoſe who oppoſe the former, to uſe all their 
addreſs to explain the latter quite away, and 
whether they ſay, It is paſt already, or, It 
will never come, their motives, their de- 
ſign, and their manner of reaſoning, are the 
fan ban Ae 
That there were perſons who abuſed the 
doctrines of grace, as an encouragement to 


continue in the practice of ſin, may be in- 


ferred from the epiſtle of St. James, and 
ſeveral paſſages of the other apoſtles. Such, 
in our modern phraſe, are ſtiled Antinomians, 
a name, it muſt be confeſſed, of very inde- 
terminate application; it is an epithet which 
many would fix, indiſcriminately, upon all 
who preach a free ſalvation by faith in the 
blood of Jeſus. If it is all of grace, and 
we can do nothing of ourſelves, if it is not 
of him that willeth nor of him that run- 
neth, but of God that ſheweth mercy, then 
we may live as we pleaſe, endeavours are 
uſeleſs, and obedience unneceſſary n. Theſe 
are the inferences which the unenlightened 
heart charges. as unavoidable conſequences 
from the goſpel doctrine; and from hence 

me? Sole firs > I I00 
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ve dbtain a corroborating proof, that we 
= not miſtake St. Pauls Goſs, or preach 
pel different from his, becauſe he fore- 
2 that the ſame objections would ſeem to 
lie againſt * himſelf, and he guards and pro- 


teſts againſt ſuch a perverſion ®, Shall we 
continue in fin that grace may abound? God 


forbid! It ſeems to have been upon this 
account that he was flandered, and by ſome 
affirmed to have taught, Let us do evil, that 
good may come ? — that is, in modern lan- 


guage (and ſuch things are not ſpoken in 
corners amongſt us) If any man would be 


a proper fubjea of what they call Grace, 


let him become ftill more vile, and plunge 


into the moſt atrocious wickedneſs, for the 
reuter the finner the better qualified for 
mercy, We are content to be reproached 
(as St. Paul was in his time) for the truth's- 
fake, and we would be chiefly concerned 
for the unhappy ſcoffers, who, unleſs God 
is pleated to give them repentance: unto life, 
wilt one day with they had been idiots, or 
lunatics, rather than have vented their Ko 
cious wit/ againſt the grace and goſpel of the 
Lord Chrift. But it muſt be allowed we 
have ſeen Antinomians in the worſt ſenſe 
of the word, men who have pleaded for ſin, 
and, white they have laid elaim to faith, 
ways renounced and blaſphemed that holineſs 


without 


| Ron. 3-7. 3 19. o Rom. 6. 1. 
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without which no man fhall ſee the Lord. 
We cannot wonder that even candid and 
well-meaning perſons have been greatly pre» 
judiced, and diſcouraged in their enquiries 
after truth, by the preſumption and wicked- 
neſs of ſuch pretended Chrifttans. But no 

period of the church, in which the goſpel 
doctrine was known and preached, has been 
| free from offences of this fort. It was fo 
in the apoſtles days. There were then many 
unruly and vain talkers and deceivers, who 
ſabverted whole houfes, teaching things 
which they ought not *; who profeſſed that 
they knew God, but in works denied him, 
betng abominable and diſobedient, and to 
every good work reprobate* ; who. pretended 
to faith, but were deſtitute of thoſe fruits 
which true faith always produces. Theſe 
are deſcribed t as JS without water, car- 

ried about * winds ; trees whoſe fruit wk * 

thereth, twice dead, plucked up by the roots; 

raging waves of the ſea, foaming out their 
own ſhame; wandering ſtars, to whom is 
_ reſerved the blackneſs of darkneſs for ever. 

Sporting themſelves with their own de- 
ceivings, and beguiling unſtable ſouls“. In 
oppoſition to ſuch deceivers it is written, If 
we ſay that we have. fellowſhip with him, 

and walk in 2 we . and do the 
| tne 
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the truth”: He that ſaith, I know him, 


and keepeth not his commandments, is a 


liar, and the truth is not in him *, For every 
man that hath this hope in bim, purifieth 
himſelf, even as he is pure. The foun- 
dation of . God... ſtandeth ſure, having this 
ſeal *, The Lord knoweth them that are 
his, and, .Let every one that nameth the 
name of Chriſt depart from iniquity. 
St. Paul, writing to the Theſſalonians con- 
cerning the man of Sin-, who was to be 
fully revealed in the following ages, reminds 
them, that the myſtery of iniquity, - tho' at 
that time reſtrained from a full manifeſtation, 
did already work. Teaching us, that the 
Teeds of that grand apoſtacy, which at length 
overſpread the whole profeſſing church, 
were ſown, and ſpringing up, at the time 
of his writing. And he mentions ſeveral 


| * particulars in his epiſtle to the Coloſſians , 


ſuch as, a voluntary or ſelf-deviſed humility, | 
in worſhipping angels as mediators or inter- 
ceſſors, a dogmatic inhibition of things 
which God had left free, and a ſpecious 
ſcheme” of will- worſhip and mortification, 
which, under pretence of ſelf-denial, did 
_ really gratify pride, vanity, and ſelf-righ- 
teouſneſs. The ons wk our 1 will 
n © ſhew 


” x Jchn 1. 6. 1 John 2. 4. 1 John 3 6. 
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ſhew what a harveſt of dreadful and wide- 
ſpreading evils were produced from theſe . 
principles, until at length the goſpel of 
Chriſt was wholly obſcured, and the lives 
and conſciences of men were given up to 
the power of Antichriſt, who, as god, in- 
folently fat down in the temple of God, 
and exalted himſelf above all laws, human 
and divine. It is ſufficient to my purpoſe, 
at preſent, to take notice, that the begin- 
nings of that ſpiritual infatuation, which ſo 
long detained the world in chains, and dark- 
neſs, and ſlavery, under the tyranny of the 
church of Rome, were obſervable in St. 
Paul's time, and therefore deſerve a place 
in the liſt of thoſe peſtilent hereſies by which 
the enemy of ſouls attempted to defile the 
faith, and diſturb the peace, of the primi- 
tive church. 

Many other things are alluded to, which, 
for want of authentic records of the firſt cen- 
tury, we cannot with certainty explain. 
Beſides the doctrine of the Nicolaitans, al- 
ready mentioned, we read of the blaſphemy 
of them which ſay they are Jews but are 
not, but of the ſynagogue of Satan*®, Of 
them who held the doctrine of Balaam, and 
of the woman Jezebel, who called herſelf a 
propheteſs*, Theſe were certainly heretics, 
for our Lord ſeverely rebukes the churches 

- "Wow 


e Rev. 3.9. | TEM Rev. 2. 14. 20. 
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far not oppofing them to the utmoſt; and, 
as he oy them different names, they pro- 
bably -differed from each other, tho' their 
ultimate tendency was the fame, to pervert 
the faith of the hearers, and to introduce 
licentiouſneſs of practice. The goſpel truth 
is a doctrine according to godlineſs, and has 
a ſanctifying influence; for the grace of God 
teaches all who are partakers of it, to for- 
ſake all ungodlineſs and worldly lufts, and 
to live ſoberly, righteaufly and godly in the 

preſent world. But errors and herefics, in 

whatever degree they prevail, have a poi- 

ſonous effect upon thoſe who admit them: 

ſome are calculated to ſet afide the whole 
frame of obedience which we owe to our 
God and Saviour, and the moſt refined and 

plauſible will deliver the foul into the power j 

of ſome eaſy, beſetting, and beloved fin, and | 

furniſh arms and arguments to maintain it. = | 

And this explains what would otherwiſe 

ſeem a very ſtrange phanomenon. When 

the truth is propoſed with the greateſt clear- 

neſs and the greateſt advantages, its votaries, 

at all times, and in all places, have been 

but few; but whoever will ſtand up on the 

fide of error, however wild and abfurd his 

opinions and conduct may be, will hardly 

fail of obtaining adherents. It is becauſe 

error will tolerate thoſe luſts and follies 


which 


* 
f 
! 

| 


Spirit , and the terrors of a future judgm 
tho' we cangot be ſure that the doctrines 
were oppaked ſo openly and ſo ſtren 
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Which truth will not endure: and in the 


preſent ſtate of human depravity, more 
e will be fonnd willing to give up 
their underſtandings, than to part with their 


fins. | 
We may likewiſe collect from ſeveral texts | 


in the epiſtles, that there were thoſe of old 


who denied what the ſcripture teaches: con- 


cerning the depravity of human nature, the 
real guilt of ſin , the influences of the Haly 
ent , 


as they are in our own days. But I have 
renumerated enough to anſwer my Purpoce, 
by way of apology for the 


evange 
trine, the modern oppoſers of the laſt· men- 
tioned points not being under any ſuſpicion 
or charge of what is called enthuſiaſm; and 


all who are deſpiſed or perſecuted for itn 
the hope of their ſalvation ſalely upon the 


mediation of Jeſus, and his obedienge unto 
| death, even the death of the croſs, are 


known to acknowledge them as effential 
truths ; indeed they ſtand inſeparabh con- 
nected with what they believe of bis perſon, 
offices, power and grace. A conſcience im- 


preſſed with the majeſty, holineſs and juſtice 


of the great God, and that trembles at - 


denunciations of his law n "_ tranſ= 


gelten, 


1 Jobn 1. 8, ro. Jude 19. 2 Pet. 3. 90 
| | «#6 * 
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n, dares not hope for peace without 
the den of an adequate atonement for 
fin, nor venture its eternal concerns upon 
the interpoſition of a creature. To ſuch a 
one, all that is revealed of the love and 
ſufferings of Jefus, would afford no ſolid 
ground of conſolation, if the infinite dignity 
of his divine nature, and his voluntary ſub- 
ſtitution in the place and on the behalf of 
ſinners, were not revealed with equal clear- 
neſs; and a conviction of that total inſuf- 
ficiency for every good work, and the pre- 
_ valence of indwelling fin*, which the ſcrip- 
ture ſo expreſsly declares to be the condition 

of every child of Adam, would plunge an 
awakened mind into hopeleſs deſpair, if it 
Was not relieved by the gracious promiſe 
of the infallible Spirit, whoſe office is to 
teach, guide, comfort and ſeal the children 
of God unto the day of compleat redemp- 
tion“; but having ſuch a great high. prieſt“, 
who, by his own blood, has entered into the 
holy place, to appear in the preſence of God 
for us, and having, in the promiſe of the 
Holy Spirit o, a ſource of ſuccour and comfort 
anſwerable to all our ignorance, weakneſs, 
neceſſities and temptations, we are enabled, 


in the midſt of fightings as fears?, to main- 
tain 


12 Cor 3. 5. & Rom. 7. 18—24. John 14. 26. 
and 16. 73 13. „ 30  * Heb. 8. 1. and 
9. 24. and 10. 19. 2 Rom. 8. 10, 26, 27. 2 Cor. 
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tain'a humble confidence that we ſhall not 
be aſhamed before him at his coming, but 
have boldneſs in the day of judgment, te 
great and terrible day of the Lord 2. On 
the other hand, it is no wonder that thoſe 


who do not acknowledge the deity of the 


Saviour (not finding any other baſis whereon 
to reſt the validity of an atonement for ſin) 
ſhould embrace every ſhadow of an argu- 
ment againſt its neceſſity, and be willing 
to think as highly as poſſible of their own 
righteouſneſs and abilities; or, that being 
thus perſuaded that they can pleaſe: God, 
without the influence of his ſpirit, themſelves, 
they ſhould treat all claims to this affiſtance 
in others, as enthuſiaſm and folly. Nor can 
we be ſurprized that many who reject the 
ſcripture teſtimony concerning Chriſt and 
the Holy Spirit, ſhould uſe all their addreſs 
to prove that the ſoul finks into fleep and 
inactivity at death, that the reſurrection of 
the fleſh is improbable, and that it is injurious 
to the goodneſs of God, to ſuppoſe he will 
inflict eternal puniſhment for ſins committed 
within the compaſs of a ſhort life. Such rea- 
ſonings may be expected from men who 
preſume upon the ſufficiency of their own 
' wiſdom, who neither expect nor defire divine 
teaching, and who find a little relief in theſe 
| ſentiments, againſt the fears and forebodings 
which will ſometimes force themſelves upon 
their minds. 0 
: It 
1 1 John 2. 28. and 4. 17. : 
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It appears however, from the indiſputable 
evidence of the New Teſtament, that, in the 
_ & age of the church, the enemy ſowed the 
tares of error and hereſy in great — 
and that the figments publidied 3 in that pe 
| by men who profeſſed ſome regard — the 
mme of Obriſt, have not been ſurpaſſed, 
either as to abſurdity or wickedneſs, by any 
attempts of the fame kind, in any age or 
country fino. It is true, the wigilance and 
authority of the apoſtles reſtrained theſe ex- 
beſſes from riſing to that height to which 
| they afterwards attained; but if the people 

who now object to the variety of names, ſects 
and ſentiments, which have 2 pre- 
vailed amongſt us within theſe thirty years 
paſt, had lived in the propiqme 3 
would have had at leaſt equal cauſe we 
making the like objections. If, upon theſe 
accounts, they now think . at liberty 
to reject all parties alike, without examination, 
as empty pretenders to the truth, purity, and 
power of religion, there is little daubt but 
they would have done the ſame then. The 
apoſtles were perſonally preſent with the firſt 
churches, their writings were appointed to be 
the rule of ſucceeding times, and, thro the 
mercy of God, are in our hands. Whoever 
is ſincerely deſirous to know the will of God, 
by attending to theſe lively oracles, will be 
enabled to diſcern the path of truth and peace, 


thro' the midſt of that maze of opinions, 
wherein 
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whetein ſo many are bewildered and loſt; 
but whoever is too wiſe, or too indolent, to 
ſearch the ſcripture humbly and diligently for 
himſelf, would have paid as little regard to 
the authority oſ the apoſtles, if he could have 
converſed with them; nay, the advantage is 
on our ſide, for, as the ſeriptures are held in 
profeſſed veneration, we run no immediate 
riſk of character or intereſt by conſulting 
them, or they may be peruſed in retirement, 
unobſerved by our neareſt friends: whereas 
the apoſtles, tho* highly ſpoken of amongſt 
us, were accounted, while they lived, the 
filth and off: -ſcouring of all things, they were 
deſpiſed for their poverty and the meanneſs of 
their appearance, and deteſted as bigots and 
enthufiaſts, ſo that it required ſome degree of 
faith and grace not to be aſhamed of them. 
Loet not the reader be offended, if I cloſe 
this book, as I did the former, with entreating 
| him to reflect on the importance of having 
right views of the goſpel of Chriſt, and of the 
ſpirit of Chriſtianity. Theſe are topics of 
univerſal concern. A believer in Jeſus, how- 
ever obſcure, unnoticed or oppreſſed in the 
preſent life, is happy; he is a child of God, 


the charge of angels, an heir of glory* ; he has 


meat to eat that the world knows not of, and 
from the knowledge of his union and relation 
to his Redeemer *, he derives a peace which 
Paſſes n; and a power ſuited to 
> ue A 1 
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every ſervice and circumſtance of life ; tho 
weak in himſelf he is ſtrong in the grace that is 
in Chriſt Jeſus the Lord ©, upon whom he relics, 
as his wiſdom, righteouſneſs, ſanctification, and 
expects from him, in due time, a campleat re- 
dem mption from every evil *, his faith is not 
meerly ſpeculative, like the cold aſſent we give 
to a mathematical truth, nor is it the blind im- 
pulſe of a warm imagination, but it is the effect 
of an apprehenſion of the wiſdom, power and 
love diſplayed in the redemptian of ſinners by 
Jeſus Chriſt ; it is a conſtraining principle 
that works by love, purifies the E and 
overcomes the world; it gives the foretaſte 
and evidence of things inviſible to mortal eyes, 
and transforming the foul into the reſemblance 

of what it beholds, fills the heart with bene- 
volence, gentleneſs and patience, and directs 
every action to the ſublimeſt ends, the glory 
of God, and the good of mankind,  _ 
But whatever is ſtiled religion, that is not 
thys pure, thus peaccable, thus operative, or 

at leaſt that does not lead the ſoul to defire the 
graces of the ſpirit, and to ſeek them in God's 
appointed way, by faith in his Son, is un- 
worthy the name. If you have not the ſpirit 
of Chriſt, you are none of his ?; whatever 14% 
you may have, you have no intereſt in the 2 


5 hicthogs of the goſpel; * 
E 
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elſe you can do, you cannot pleaſe God. If 
you do not count all things loſs, and of no 
value, in compariſon of the excellency of the 
knowledge of Chtiſt Jeſus the Lord, you cer- 
tainly do not underſtand the word Goſpel in 


St. Paul's ſenſe; if you did, you would be of 


his mind: and are you not in danger of in- 
curring that anathema, which, under the in- 
| fluence of the Spirit of God, he denounces“ 
againſt all who love not the Lord Jeſus? 
Search the ſcriptures, if you really think that 
in them you have eternal life<, If indeed 
| you could prove them to be cunningly deviſed 
fables, you _ neglect them without dan- 
ger“; but, if the ſcriptures are true, there is 
a day coming when God ſhall judge the 
world ©. I need not appeal to ſcripture to 
convince you, that, whatever your ſituation in 
life is, you muſt leave it, and experience a 
moment, when the pleaſures or honours of 
this world will afford you no comfort; but, if 
the ſcriptures are true, you muſt then appear 
before the judgment-ſeat of Chriſt ; you muſt 
| ſtand either at the right-hand or the left,. 
Important alternative! For to thoſe on the 
left-hand the King will ſay, Depart from me, 
ye accurſed *!-—If hitherto, while you have 
profeſſed his name, you have had your heart 
filled with enmity againſt his doctrine and his 
= 1 people, 
2 Heb. 11. 6. * Phil. 3. 8. * x Cor. 16. 22. 
© John 5. 39- 4 2 Pet. 1.16. Acts, 17. 31: 
2 Cor. 5. 10. 5 Mat. 25. 41. 
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people, if you have accounted his wiſdom 
fooliſhneſs, and reproached the operations of 
his ſpirit as enthuſiaſm, and: madneſs—it. is to 
be hoped you have done it thro ignorance, 
you knew not what you did“; there is then 
forgiveneſs with him; as yet be is upon a 
throne of grace. May the Spirit of God lead 

you to bim before he takes his ſeat upon the 


4 throne of judgment! otherwiſe you are loſt 


for ever. My heart's deſire and prayer to 
God, for my readers, will be, that not one 
of them may fall under that awful ſentence, 
Behold, ye deſpiſers, and wonder and periſh ! 
for 1 work 2 work in your days, which you 
ſhall in no wiſe believe, tho a man declare it 
unto you: 
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